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A REMARK ON THE SPREAD OF THE 
PHONOLOGIC CHANGE 


T is a known fact that in Vegliotic Lat. ce (pronounced ke) is pre- 

served, while ci (pronounced ki) becomes ti: kaina<cénam, kaira 
<ctram, plakdr < placére, takér <tacére, akait<acétum, dekaja< dicébat, 
fakaja<*factbat, kentir<céndre, karvjale<cerebella, kris<ceres-, dik 
<decem, loik<licet, etc. etc.; but tigko<cimicem, kaltaina<calcinam, 
raditaina<*rddicinam, vitain<uicinum, puart=<porci, etc. etc. (cf. 
Bartoli, Dalm., 11, pp. 376 ff.). The same is true for ge with respect to gi: 
gelut<geldtum, Ragusean galatina<*gelatinam, but Vegliotic spirat< 
as paragi. 

There is little doubt, however, that once Veglia had ki, gi, not Zi, ji, 
that is, that the Latin it received at the time of the Roman colonization 
had still the velar articulation for both ce, ge and ci, gi. This is proved, it 
would seem, by three facts: 

1) Southern Dalmatian (Ragusean, etc.), with which Vegliotic is very 
closely connected, has always ki, never ti: colchitra<culcitram, machina 
<mdc(h)inam, (‘millstone,’ cf. Ital. mdcina with ¢), anchidere < occtdere, 
cherchelli < circ-, *bachili <*bacile; then Serbo-Croatian kimak < cimicem, 
kima <*cimam <cymam (Ital. cima with &), kerica<cirr-. Cf. also Vegli- 
otic Venetian Chicheraine, kakarajne<cicerinam. See also Skok, ZRPh, 
XLVI (1926), 385 ff.; xivim1 (1928), 398 ff.; 409 ff.; L (1930), 489 f.; 502 
ff.; 510 ff. ; rrv (1934), 204 ff.; 214 f. 

2) Before a syncopated #, k is preserved: drekno<ricinum, druk- 
no<duracin-, mukna<mdc(h)inam (and makntr<mac(h)indre); like- 
wise Southern Dalmatian recna Serbo-Croatian rakna rakno <*racinam< 
racanam (see also Skok, ZRPh, tiv [1934], 489); also Serbo-Croatian 
krklo<circulum. Likewise Vegliotic detco <digitum. 

3) When Latin i has changed into another, non-palatal vowel, ¢ re- 
mains velar: kanajsa<cinisiam, fakasajta<*/facissétis, joyko, dotko, 
tretko, kuatyuarko, fonko, setko<aindecim, duddecim, etc. 

The Vegliotic palatalization ki> di is therefore relatively late and was 
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2 The Spread of the Phonologic Change 


not imported by the Roman colonists. Now the question arises: is it 
“spontaneous,” “indigenous,” or is it imported from some other area? 

Few scholars who are even superficially familiar with the findings of 
linguistic geography’ will deny a connection between the Vegliotic pala- 
talization and the Italian,? Rheto-Romance, Gallo-Roman and Iberian 
ones.* Suffice it to note that the whole palatalizing area is continuous, un- 
interrupted, and that there has been a virtually uninterrupted cultural in- 
terchange and relationship between its different parts since the time of 
the Roman Empire (e.g., almost all these regions are still Roman Cath- 
olic). On the other hand, no scholar is likely to assert that this palataliza- 


tion originated in Veglia, and from there spread to other Romance areas: 


Veglia has never been, linguistically or culturally, a center of innovations, 


1 That is why I find rather strange what Bartoli says in Dalm., 1, 377. Of course “Tus- 
can” influence cannot be admitted for obvious historical, geographic and linguistic reasons, 
nor even “Venetian” influence, because Venetian palatalizes c(i) in ts or z (voiced s), 
whereas Dalmatian has ¢ (=/3); but Bartoli seems to forget that once the whole of the 
palatalizing Romania had #5, preserved now (at least in part) in peninsular Italian, Corsi- 
can, Sicilian and Campidanese. For French this is proved by the preservation of é :n the 
Northern dialects (cf. Meyer-Liibke, Hist. Gramm. der franz. Sprache,** pp. 124 f.; we 
know at all events that the é-area was once greater than it is now); for Spain, by the 
Arabic transcription of Old Spanish names (Elche) and words, and by some relics of 
é in Modern Spanish (cinche>cimicem, chicharo>*cicerum; cf. Meyer-Liibke, RFE, vm 
(1921), 227 ff.; 250; ibid., xx (1924), 23 ff.; Menéndez Pidal, Manual,* pp. 120f.; A. Castro, 
RFE, 1 (1914), 102; Lapesa, Historia de la lengua espatiola (Madrid-Buenos Aires-Cadiz, 
1942), pp. 47; 71; 74; 243; and Bartoli himself in Miscellanea Hortis, Trieste (1910), 
p. 915, n. 1. Bartoli seems to have modified — and improved — his point of view in RDR, 
11 (1910), 461 ff. Cf. also Friedwagner, ZRP&, itv (1934), 677, n. 7; Kriiger, Lol. f. germ. u. 
rom. Phil. xxx1x (1918), 125. 

2 Of course, the old neo-grammarian school would reason (and in effect did reason) like 
this: in Vegliotic cé palatalizes, but ce does not; but in the other continental Western 
Romance languages both ce and ci palatalize; the two phenomena are different, and there- 
fore independent of each other. I have criticized this methodological error in RIGI, xv 
(1931), 163 ff. (Come si estende il processo fonetico), and see no need for repeating here my 
arguments, especially since the fact would by now be commonplace for many linguists. 

* Romanian also shows the palatalization of ce, ci, ge, gi, which some scholars consider 
to be independent of the Western one (so e.g. Skok, ZRPA, xtv1 [1926], 409; 1 [1930], 511; 
Meyer-Liibke, Mitt. des rum. Institutes, 1 [1914], 13). I do not need to go into this problem, 
however, first, because even if there is a connection, and if the Romanian palatalization is of 
Western origin, there is no proof whatever that it passed through Dalmatia (it could have 
been brought into Dacia directly by the Roman colonists, as in fact I believe); second, 
because a close dialecta] grouping of Romanian and Dalmatian has to be discarded, in 
my opinion (the argument furnished by kopsa etc. has been destroyed by Graur and 
Rosetti, Bull. Ling., vir [1939], 185). All the isoglosses of Dalmatian (except kopsa, now 
eliminated) point towards the West, not the East. But of course, for the theoretical point I 
am making here, it is quite immaterial whether the palatalizing wave reached Dalmatian 
from the West or from the East, for Romanian palatalizes c (and g) in exactly the same way 
in front of ¢ and in front of i, just as the Western Romance languages. 

Dalmatia was Romanized either after 155 B.c. (conquest) or after 11 a.p. (repression of 
the last great insurrection); Dacia, after 107 a.v. 
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but on the contrary a rather isolated and, in comparison with other 
Romance countries, conservative area; it is therefore a “‘receptive’”’ one, 
that is, (like e.g. Rhaetia), it is apt to receive innovations from abroad, 
but not to produce and export them. The conclusion therefore is that the 
palatalization ki<Zi has been imported into the Vegliotic area from an- 
other Romance center — either the Gallo-Roman or (more likely) the 
Italian area. 

But why only ki>di, and not also ke>€e, as in all other Romance 
areas? The answer is very simple: ¢ is a more distinctly palatal sound 
than e, and the palatalization of ki was, as it were, easier than that of 
ke; phonetic conditions were more favorable.‘ In other words, the palatal- 
izing wave coming from the West arrived weakened to this extreme 
fringe, penetrating only in the locus minoris resistentiae, as the doctors 
say, offered by ki; it did not have the strength to storm the ke-fortress. 
Phonetic conditions, it appears, are not the cause of phonetic change, 
since in exactly the same conditions the same sounds are altered in one 
language, but not in another, or, if so, are often altered in a quite different 
manner; but once the phonologic change is on its way, these conditions 
help it on and favor its development.® 

Exactly the same has happened in Greek in the case of the palataliza- 
tion of IE. *k”e and *k*i. As is well known, this phenomenon is an Eastern 
Indo-European change,* common to all satam languages (although with 


‘ Lat. c in Vegliotic palatalizes into ¢ also before # (<Lat. @) and before je (<Lat. &, ae, 
as in Italian, French, Spanish, etc.): ¢ol<cilum, nenéojn<nec-ainum, stor <secirim, 
setoira<*siccadra, stor<obscarum; til<caelum (Ital. cielo, Fr. ciel, Sp. cielo), latar< 
lacertum, éart<certum (Span. cierto), éant<centum (Spanish ciento); also -¢al=Ital. 
-cello< Lat. -&lum (munéal= Ital. montic¢llo; basaléala; cf. Bartoli, Dalm., 1, pp. 377 f.). 
Both j and #@ have of course a much closer articulation than e¢ (the opening of the mouth 
is not so great). 

“Panromanic”’ ci (resulting from Latin gui, probably by dissimilation) also palatalizes: 
éegk=Ital. cinque, Fr. cing, Span. cinco; kuéajna=Ital. cucina, French cuisine, Span. 
cocina, 

5 The phonetic difference between the e-palatalization and the i-palatalization has been 
carefully studied by Olaf Brok (=Broc'’) in Shornikii otdéljenija russkago jazyka i slov- 
jesnosti imperatorskoj akademij nauk, 83, n. 4, Sanktpetersburg, 1907 (Opisanije odnogo 
govora izi jugozapadnoj éasti totemskogo uézda, pp. 75-91, §12, Momjenty kit palatalizacij) 
and by Roman Jakobson, Fonjetika odnogo sjevjerno-vjelikorusskogo govora s namjecajusé- 
Jejsja pjerjexodnost’ju (Prague, 1927), pp. 57-62, §10. I owe this indication to the kindness 
of my good friend Roman Jakobson. 

* On this subject see in general Bonfante, / dialetti indoeuropei (Naples, 1931), pp. 131 ff., 
especially pp. 133 f. (with n. 1 p. 133); cf. also p. 153; Emerita, m (1934), 186 f.; for Ar- 
menian see now Bonfante, Mélanges Pedersen, pp. 26 ff. (Armenian, very close to Greek, 
also shows a less extensive palatalization than the other satam languages; the epicenter of 
palatalization, as of many, if not of most, innovations of Indo-European times, was obvi- 
ously in the Slavo-Iranian area, as I hope to prove soon in an extensive work). Cf. also the 
masterful remarks of Campus in Atti della accademia delle scienze di Torino, tiv (1919), 
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a different intensity). Now, Greek (as I pointed out in my Dialetti indo- 
europei, Naples, 1931) is on the fringe’ of the Eastern area of Indo 
European: among other things, it is a centum, not a satam language. That 
is why the palatalization of *k¥e, *k¥i, *g*e, *g’i, *g’he, *g*hi, typical 
of the satam languages (Old Church Slavonic W-to, tetyre, Armenian 
in-t, Corkh, Avestan Cis, tit, ta0wdrd, paftita, Sanskrit tit, tatedras, pafnia) 
has reached Greek, but not entirely: Ionic (inclusive of Attic), Western 
Greek, Arcadic,® Doric have ris, rtvw, réooepes, réropes, rérrapes, réropes, 
rédopat, wévre, treoa, ryde, Onpes, dedyts, Aedryol, dévipa, dépeOpov, d5€dds, 
diaira, but the Aeolic dialects (inclusive of Cyprian)® have only m, not 
re-; they here preserve the labial articulation of *&*, which is norma! 
everywhere in other positions (in front of IE. of *a, *o, *u, *8, and con- 
sonants, cf. roios, rére, rovkw, rowh, Srv, etc.): Boeotian Bégipa, d8eos, 
Berga, BelAouar, weide-, recat, werrapes, Thessalian mwéuwe, werpo-, ar 
meoa, Bedroua, dBeddos, Piro-pepos, Lesbian wéovpes, were, HAV, 
rédwp, Ieot-dixa, Bédyis, Phpes, but everywhere rs, rts, riwad, etc. 
Cf. Buck, Greek Dial., (1923), pp. 57 £.'° 





110 (with more bibliography of the same). The old opinion is asserted e.g. by Meillet in 
Mém. soc. ling., vit (1894), 285: “La palatalisation grecque est indépendante de celle de 
l’indoiranien, du letto-slave [sic!] et de l’arménien.”’ Cf. also the same in Bull. soc. ling., 
xx (1916), 44. 

? Lithuanian also lies on the fringe of the palatalizing area, so the palatalization is very 
slight (ke, k’é) and not even marked in writing (it is, I think, phonetic and not phonemic); 
cf. Leskien, Litauisches Lesebuch, p. 146. 

* Arcadic shows some complications, doubtless because of dialectal superpositions; cf 
Bechtel, Griech. Dialekte, 1, pp. 328 f. 

* Cyprian has the same opposition, only with ¢ instead of r: ree, but ots, os. 

‘0 The same difference in the treatment of consonants in front of e and of i is to be found 
in Romanian, where (Proto-Romanian) #i, di, si, li, pi, bi, fi, vi, mi palatalize, but not 
(Proto-Romanian) fe, de, se, le, pe, be, fe, ve, me: cf. tofi<totl, sup fire <sublilem, capafina 
<*capitinam, but frate<frdter, te<td, teme<timére, teli<*ttlium (cf. Wlia); sic<dkd, 
crust<cradi, but de<dé, deget <digttum, des<dénsum; rdsind <resinam, lesie<lixtuam, 
dest <dénst, si<sic, but se<sé, seard<séra, semn<stgnum (cf. ital. segno); in (Macedo- 
Romanian ’in) <linum, i < (il)li (cf. Ital. gli), but lege <légem, lin<*lénum (cf. lénis), ling 
<lingé, limbd <linguam, etc. etc; cf. Tiktin, Elementarbuch (Heidelberg 1905), pp. 60 f.; 
62; 65; 93; Densusianu, Histoire de la langue roumaine, 1 (Paris 1901), pp. 283; 307 ff.; 
M. Friedwagner, ZRPh, trv (1934), 670 ff.; Meyer-Ltibke, Mitteilungen des rumdnischen 
Institutes an der Universitat Wien, 1 (1914), 13 ff.; Rosetti, Jstoria limbii romane, m1 (1940), 
p. 41, with bibliographical indications, and now the beautiful Atlasul linguistic romén (Cluj 
1938) 1, maps 46 (ficat), 73 (visez); 19 (pupild, lumind), 40 (sira spinarii); 85 (suspin) , 93 
(pisc) etc., etc. and the Micul Atlas, maps 7b; 81; 30; 106; 107; 115; 132; 137; 172a. 

The same is true for the non-Doric Greek dialects (Ionian and “Achaean’’), where 
(non-initial) Indo-European *ti (unless preceded by s) assibilates (through palatalization) 
to si: Doric ¢épovre: Ionic pépover, Arcadian gepovor, Lesbian gépoes; Doric Flxare: Tonic 
elxoos etc. etc. In initial position the articulation of the consonant was stronger and ti 
remained: rinus, rD\Aw, riOhyn, rewdoow, reralyw; cf. Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., pp. 270 f. 
oe for re is rare and appears only in the last syllable (4\Aooe, duéce) or in interior position 
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Another example is the following: it is a general belief today that the 
sonorization of voiceless intervocalic occlusives (-c-, -é-, -p-) in Tuscan 
and in the peninsular Italian dialects in general is due to a Northern 
(Gallo-Italic or Gallo-Roman) influence." Ascoli observed, however 
(AGU. 10[1886-8], 85 ff), that this sonorization is much more frequent 
after a (ago, lago, contado, grado, dado, avrogado, vescovado, scuriada, 
strada, contrada, spada, peverada)" than after other vowels, where we 
before vowels (weooduar; unique and very doubtful). 

In Hittite, Indo-European fi passes to si (=ési) unless s precedes (just as in Greek) 
asansi= Sanskrit sdnti, Greek doi etc.; but Indo-European fe remains: sawetess = Homeric 
Greek éFeréos genit., Lat. ueteris genit.; esten= Greek dor’, Latin estis, etc. Perhaps *t2 also 
becomes se: cf, sek (always written sik/) = Latin ¢2; in this case, we have to admit that é 
was closer than @, as in Vulgar Latin. Cf. Sturtevant, Compar. Grammar of Hittite (Phila- 
delphia, 1933), p. 126; Bonfante, Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, xvut (1939), 382. 

In Vegliotic itself, ¢i is palatalized in final (unstressed) position, but not ée: cf. Vegliotic 
diané <denti(s), tad <tanti, anifié<*inanti, ved < uiginii; in Friulian and in Lombard also 
li, di, ni are treated the same way: Milanese kavay, mily, fradey, an, pan, dene, fand, ud etc.; 
cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. rom., 1, pp. 274 f.; Mitt. des rum. Inst. Wien, 1 (1914), 15f. The 
unstressed position seems to favor palatalization: Lesbian has always re = Lat. gue, where 
we would expect *we cf. Bonfante, J dialetti indoeuropei, p. 135 n., and see wha? is said 
above, in this same note, about Greek rs. 

This can be easily confirmed now by the AJS.; cf. e.g. the maps 5 padre; 8 madre; 
179 cacare, caca; 552 la sega a mano, 553 la sega lunga, 554 la segatura, 555 segare (Southern 
Italy has sek-); 567 él sugo dell’albero (Southern Italy has suk-); 622 ortica; 677 la diarrea 
(cacaiola); 799 il sagrestano (Southern Italy has often -kr-); 802 pregare; 949 asciugano 
(-g- only in Tuscany and Latium); 1046 vitello; 1227 la ruota; 1235 le redini (South It, 
has ret-); 1289 il fico, é fichi; 1589 pagatemi (pakat- in points 645; 710; 713; 749; 938; 937); 
1614 pagati; 1236 la cavezza (South. Italy has kap-); 1459 spiga; 1460 spigolare (South It 
has -k-); 1539 ago (all Southern Italy has ak-) etc., etc. It will be noticed that in pdcdre 
(between two a) -c- sonorizes on a much wider area than in secdre (between e and a), 
siicum (between two u), and spicam (between # and a) etc., etc. See now R. Hall in Lan- 
guage xix (1943), 127 ff. 

I call “Southern Italy,” following the Italian usage, the whole of Abruzzi, Campania, 
Lucania, Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 

I follow therefore, of course, the neolinguist Bartoli, in Meyer-Libke, Grammatica 
storica della lingua italiana, translated by Bartoli and Braun (Turin), p. 98. This work 
reflects Bartoli’s, not Meyer-Liibke’s ideas; cf. Italia dialetiale xm (1937), 227; Bartoli, 
Introdusione alla neolinguistica (Geneva, 1925), pp. 58 ff.; Studi albanesi, u (1932), 26 ff. 
The neogrammarian Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes,1 (Paris, 1890), 383 ff., 
Italienische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 115 ff.; 122 ff. of course solved the problem with 
the magic wand of the “phonetic law” (influence of the accent). 

12 As I do not believe (and, I think, nobody believes by now) in any influence of accent 
on the sonorization of the intervocalic stops, I would add padella, ladino, padire, gradire 
piagere, piagenza, staduto, madornale, badessa, badta, gradella, armadura, ciurmadore, mal- 
levadore etc.; pagare, dragone, magello, vagellare, dugento, dragone, aguto, aguzzo, badile, 
caviglio, savore, savone, savere (Dante) etc. 

That there should be some oscillation (piacere, acuto, sapone, statuto, latino, armatura, 
Sapere, sapore, patire, macello, gratella, avvocato), in part under learned influence, is of 
course quite natural. 
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usually find the voiceless occlusive preserved (amico, fico, bruca, bruco, 
vescica, mica, festuca, oca, giuoco, fuoco, meco, cieco, poco, greco, cuoco, 
roco, seta, creta, bieta, moneta, abete, parete, sete, feto, rete, cheto, ripeto, 
Orvteto, marito, romito, dito, lite, mite, ruota, vuoto, voto, dote, nipote, scu- 
oto, percuoto, nuoto, piota, lanuto, coduto, puntuto, sputo, muto, aiuto, 
starnuto, fiuoto, saluto, liuto, leto, seto, aceto, siepe, pepe, uopo, and the 
“jnfinita serie’ of nouns in -elo: pineto, giuncheto, faggeto, etc.)." 

The same holds true for the groups of occlusive+r, which do not close 
the syllable in Italian (nor in other Romance languages: French pére 
<patrem) and present therefore the same treatment of the occlusive: 
already Ascoli compared (loc. cit. p. 87) madre, padre, ladro -a with 
retro, dietro, tetro, pietra, cetra, vetro, botro, otro: we can add magro, agro, 
lagrima, sagrare, sagramento (sacro, sacramento are probably book 
words). 

The two opinions are by no means incompatible: the Northern wave of 
sonorization, just as it invaded most strongly the nearest geographic 
territory, penetrated into the spot where it found less resistance: after 
the vowel a-, which provoked a maximum opening of the mouth, and 
thereby a greater relaxation of the following articulation of the occlusive. 
Both factors concurred to bring about the same result." 

G. BONFANTE 
Princeton University 





I omit words of sure French (aguglia, masnada, rugiada, congedo) or Venetian (lido, 
laguna, doge) origin, as well as obvious book-words, such as strato. 

13 The influence of a FOLLOWING a is admitted by Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues 
Romanes, 1 (Paris 1890), p. 383: “LES EXPLOSIVES SOURDES placées entre une voyelle 
accentuéeet une atone persistent en roumain et dans l’italien du Sud; ailleursellesdeviennent 
sonores, dans l’italien du centre seulement devant una [Italics mine], devant n’importe quelles 
voyelle dans tous les autres domaines.” If true, this fact would of course confirm my point. 
(Meyer-Liibke’s accentological “rule’’ cannot be accepted, of course; see here notes 11 and 
12.) 

As a true neo-grammarian (although certainly one of great merits), Meyer-Liibke does 
not even consider the problem of the center and of the expansion of the innovation -g-, 
-d-, -b- (-v-), which is on the contrary essential and primary for neo-linguists like Bartoli 
and myself. 

14 The same idea was already expressed by Von Wartburg, but in an abstract way, with- 
out any proof or example (not even for the problem he treats: @># in Romance), in 
ZRPh, txvt (1936), 14: “Dazu kommt, dasz die umgebenden Konsonanten zum Teil 
hemmen, zum Teil beschleunigen.” Much more important is Fr. Schiirr, ZRPh, XLvI 
(1926), 296: ““Dasselbe Beispiel mag dann auch noch zeigen, wie ein Lautwandel bei seiner 
raumlichen Ausbreitung einschrinkenden Bedingungen unterliegen kann. Der Wandel 
a>e, der sicherlich von der Romagna ausgehend die Emilia erfaszt hat, erscheint im nord- 
westlich anschlieszenden Gebiete, in Piemont, nur vor r (so namentlich in den Infinitiven 
I) [----]. —— Oder man mag daran denken, dasz der florentinisch-pistojesische Wandel von 
Jxons > sich jenseits des Appeninkammes nur mehr vor Labial und Velar findet (vgl. 
RDst., 11, S. 235), also eine Beschrankung auf ihn begiinstigende phonetische Bedingungen 
erfahrt.” 
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II 


STAGES OF OLD FRENCH PHONETIC CHANGES 
OBSERVED IN MODERN SPANISH 


LD French,! until the end of the Gallo-Roman period, was physi- 
ologically characterized by articulatory laxness* to a high degree. 
This laxness of articulation chiefly manifested itself by intensifying? 
certain syllables while weakening others, and by producing diphthongs 
and affricates out of strongly situated* sounds while others tended to 


1 There is no agreement among philologists on the time meaning of the expression Old 
French. It covers a variable period which extends to the fourteenth, fifteenth or even six- 
teenth centuries and begins either with literary documents (843) or as far back as the end 
of Vulgar Latin. For instance, according to Kr. Nyrop, “la période de |’ancien frangais 
s’étend du 9° au 14° siécle.”” (Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, Tome 1, Copen- 
hague, 1914, p. 25.) He has it preceded by “le latin populaire des Gaules, le gallo-roman . . .”” 
(Ibid., p. 11) and followed by “le moyen francais, (qui) embrasse la fin du 14° siécle, le 15° 
et le 16* siécle.”” (Ibid., p. 37.) A. Dauzat makes three similar divisions: before 843, from 
843 to 1345, and from 1345 to 1610 (Histoire de la langue francaise (Paris: Payot, 1932], 
pp. 77, 90). A different division is the one used by Holmes and Schutz in whose History 
of the French Language (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1933) Old French extends from 
1000 to 1300 (p. 41) and is preceded by Low Romance, 700 to 1000 (p. 26), and followed by 
Middle French, 1300 to 1515 (p. 53.) —Here we use the expression Old French in the broader 
sense meant in Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire de l’ancien francais (Leipzig: Reisland, 1923) 
and expressed by F. B. Luquiens, An Introduction to Old French Phonology and Morphology 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926), in this manner: ‘Old French was the transi- 
tional stage between Latin and Modern French.” (p. 11.) 

2 The terms Jaxness and tenseness are limited throughout this study to the meaning of 
“muscular” laxness or tenseness during an articulation. 

3 “To intensify is to heighten in intensity,” says Webster. This definition is in accord with 
Dauzat’s use in, “‘Les sons qui s’intensifient.” (Op. cit., p. 55.) The word is appropriate in 
its literal as well as its figurative sense, for Old French had neither a pitch stress nor a 
length stress but the type of stress in which physical intensity dominates (as in Modern 
English) with greater duration and higher pitch only as consequences of the increase of 
intensity (amplitude of sound waves). On the transformation of Latin pitch accent into 
Old French intensity accent, cf. A. Dauzat, op. cit., pp. 38-39. On the nature of stress, see 
C. E. Parmenter and A. V. Blanc, “An Experimental Study of Accent in French and 
English,” PMLA, xiv, 598-607. 

‘ The words strongly situated sound, applied to a vowel, generally mean that it is in a 
stressed and open syllable; applied to a consonant, that it is initial of a word or postcon- 
sonantal in a word. Cf. Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 36: “Les voyelles se transferment en 
premier lieu sous |’influence de |’accent. . . . Les voyellesen outre se transforment d’une 
facon différente suivant qu’elles se trouvent (1) dans une syllabe ouverte, c’est-A-dire se 
terminant par une voyelle, ou (2) dans une syllabe fermée, c’est-d-dire se terminant par 
une consonne.” And p. 74: “‘Les sons qui entourent les consonnes ont exercé, sur le déve- 
loppement de ces consonnes, une influence particuliérement importante, l’accent une in- 
fluence beaucoup moindre. ...” 
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disappear’ or remained as they were. During the ninth century, physio- 
logical characteristics of precisely opposite nature started to appear, and 
French gradually gained in tenseness until it became about what it is 
today: the tensest of known languages. We reject here the theory pro- 
posed by W. von Wartburg concerning the effects of Germanic invasions 
on early Old French changes. ‘‘Le provengal s’étendait autrefois jusqu’a 
une ligne qui allait depuis l’embouchure de la Loire jusqu’aux Vosges 
méridionales. Cette ligne coincide assez exactement avec une limite 
ethnique et politique qui s’était formée vers 500, grdce aux invasions 
germaniques.”® And we accept the opposite views which attribute the 
early Old French laxness to the Celtic substratum and only the tenseness 
of a later period to the Germanic superstratum. They are well exposed 
by Dauzat: 


A partir du IX® siécle, de nouvelles directives s’accusent trés nettement dans le 
langage. Sans doute, nombre d’évolutions en cours continuent leur développe- 
ment. Mais des tendances trés différentes apparaissent, en contraste complet 
avec celles qu’on a observées auparavant.”’ “A ce moment (842), la fusion des 
races (Gallo-Romains et Francs) est faite, comme le montre, dans le domaine 
juridique, la territorialité des coutumes (expression de la féodalité nouvellement 
constituée) qui se substitute, au X® siécle, 4 Ja personnalité des lois. Les consé- 
quences phonétiques de cette fusion apparaissent trés importantes: ce n’est pas 
un hasard si notamment le cycle des palatalisations consonantiques (que le 
latin primitif et classique ignorait et qui s’ouvre dés le III® siécle) se clét avec 
l’époque carolingienne pour faire place 4 des tendances toutes différentes.® 


Spanish does not show in its history any such about face of phonetic 
tendencies. Although it never knew a state of laxness equal to that of 
Old French, Old Spanish did show laxness of a certain degree and type, 
and has preserved it until today with little marked change. Since the 
breaking of short e (tierra) and short o (bueno), no new breaking has 
occurred in Spanish; and on the other hand, none of the existing diph- 
thongs have disappeared. Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal: 


5 The evolution of weakly situated sounds is briefly described in the following paragraph 
by A. Dauzat on Ja période de formation, de la conquéte romaine au trailé de Verdun: “La 
contraction s’accélére par l’affaiblissement et l’élimination progressive des éléments faibles 
du mot: réduction des hiatus; abrégement, amuissement et chute ces voyelles atones; chute 
de certaines consonnes finales; assimilation des groupes de consonnes, simplification des 
géminées, affaiblissement des intervocaliques qui conduit, par étapes, a la sonorisation 
des sourdes, a l’affriquement des occlusives, enfin, pour certains sons, a l’effacement total. 
Tous ces phénoménes, que proviennent en derniére analyse d’un relachement d’articula- 
tion, d’une prononciation plus négligée, sont connexes et doivent étre groupés ensemble.” 
(A. Dauzat, Histoire de la langue francaise [Paris: Payot, 1930], p. 42). 

5 W. von Wartburg, Evolution et structure de la langue francaise (Paris: Didier, 1934), 
p. 54. 7A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 76. 

’ Ibid., pp. 37-38.—Cf. also: A. Dauzat, Tableau de la langue francaise (Paris: Payot, 
1939), pp. 17-24. 
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... hay que recordar ciertos fenémenos que en el siglo X presentaban un es- 
tado igual o muy semejante al que conservan hoy dia. . . . Es enorme la porcién 
de léxico que viene inalterada, o poco menos, desde los comienzos del idioma 
hasta hoy. ... Por otra parte, las variaciones fonéticas que las mudanzas de la 
pronunciacién han trafdo consigo son pequefias. Bien podemos decir que las voces 
modernas permanecen substancialmente iguales a las primitivas, lo mismo en su 
forma que en su contenido psicoldgico.® 

Thus, the articulations of Modern Spanish” are still considerably lax, 
and permit us to observe certain phenomena whose occurrence is deter- 
mined by laxness. 

It must be said here that a comparison of laxness between two lan- 
guages is not only quantitative but also qualitative, so to speak. For in- 
stance, English is certainly more lax than Spanish, but it is differently 
lax. The English type of laxness gives aspiration to the voiceless plosives 
and increases che acoustic impression of explosion; the Spanish type, on 
the contrary, adds no aspiration and minimizes the acoustic impression 
of explosion to such an extent that a German ear will easily take Spanish 
voiceless plosives for voiced or even fricative consonants. This being 
understood, we must keep in mind that the type of laxness found in Old 
French and the one of Modern Spanish are not entirely alike. A number 
of phenomena of Old French cannot be observed in Modern Spanish, 
although they could be found in other modern languages possessing other 
types of laxness. We shall naturally limit ourselves here to the Old French 
forms of laxness which are recalled by those of Modern Spanish. 

Let us next see how phonetic changes can be observed. 

Leonard Bloomfield makes the following statements concerning the 
possibility of observing sound-changes: “The process of linguistic change 
has never been directly observed . . . such observation, with our present 
facilities, is inconceivable.’”™ And further: ‘‘Even the most accurate 
phonetic record of a language at any one time could not tell us which 
phonemes were changing.” 

The quoted statements of L. Bloomfield are not in contradiction with 
this study. We are not trying to discuss sound-changes taking place in 
Modern Spanish, but to observe some stages of Mcdern Spanish, each one 
of which should be taken as a static case. These Modern Spanish stages 
will recall similar stages of some known Old French changes. Throughout 
this study, the phonemic meaning of the word ‘“‘change” could apply to 

* Ortgenes del espaftol (Madrid: Editorial Hernando, 1929), 1, 570. 

10 When the general expression Modern Spanish is used here, it is meant to include not 
only Modern Castilian but also all modern forms of Spanish, such as Modern Andalusian, 
and every Hispanic-American language. We are interested in all modern dialects of Spanish 
that have some degree of extension in any of the social classes. 


" Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York: Henry Holt, 1933), p. 347. 
2 Tbid., p. 365. 
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Old French only, never to Modern Spanish where it will only be used 
with its phonetic meaning—that is to say with the understanding that it 
does not affect the structure of the language.” Further, if we find many 
of these stages forming in appearance a closely knitted chain, it does not 
prove that a change is taking place, nor does it determine which direction 
it would follow if it were taking place. 

With this understanding, we can state, without disagreeing with 
L. Bloomfield, that it is possible to observe at any one time in Modern 
Spanish one or more phonetic stages of each of certain phonemic changes 
that are known to have taken place in Old French. Here are three in- 
stances of how such observation is possible: (a) A given change, taking 
place in a definite position, can be facilitated by certain conditions more 
than by others: preconsonantal [/]"* vocalized earlier after [a] than after 
closer vowels in Old French. Thus different stages of this change can have 
appeared at one time. (b) The degree of emphasis, of care, of tension, 
etc., can also affect a sound: said with anger, its stage might be very dif- 
ferent from what is heard when spoken in a normal! tone. The Spanish 
case of yo mentioned later offers a striking example of this. (c) Visible 
recording of speech (kymographic, palatographic, oscillographic, etc.) 
might often permit observation of stages different from those perceived 
by the human ear with its limitations and prejudices. 

We shall now discuss briefly thirty-one cases of phonetic parallel be- 
tween Modern Spanish and the development of Old French. Although 
most of them have been observed directly by the author, other testi- 
monies are frequently quoted as confirmations. They are meant to 
serve only as an introduction to the bibliography of each of the thirty-one 
cases in question and are very far from exhaustive. The phonetic discus- 
sions also are meant to be no more than introductory. This exposé is 


18 Tbid., p. 367: ““We can speak of sound-change only when the displacement of habit has 
led to some alteration in the structure of the language.”’ For instance, compare pit with 
bit in English. The difference between and b is called distinctive because it is sufficient 
to change the meaning. It constitutes a phonemic contrast. Any variant of the pronuncia- 
tion of » which would not change the meaning of pit would be phonetic and not phonemic. 
“La phonétique d’une langue étudie les sons existant dans cette langue; la phonologie (pho- 
nemics) étudie les phonémes en tant qu’ils ont une valeur significative ou fonctionnelle.”’ 
(G. Gougenheim, Eléments de phonologie francaise (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1935], p. 1.) 

14 The phonetic symbols used here are those of the International Phonetic Association. 
They are always between brackets. In the text, we use them only when indispensable; 
otherwise, we use the letters of the alphabet with their obvious phonetic meaning. In 
quotations, we translate the author’s phonetic transcriptions into I. P. A. alphabet only 
when indispensable; otherwise, we leave the transcriptions—or partial transcriptions—as 
they are in the original. In the I. P. A. transcriptions between brackets, stress marks are 
used only with diphthongs when it is relevant to indicate on which part of them the stress 
falls. The stress mark is an acute accent over the vowel. Syllabic stress is not indicated 
because it has no particular importance in this study. 
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being published with a view to attract young philologists to study in- 
tensively and scientifically each separate parallel. 

1. Vulgar Latin initial [j] became [3] or [jj] during the Gallo-Roman 
period of the development of Old French: {jam]> [Jja].“ This is a case 
of acoustic strengthening, physiologically explained by laxness. Perhaps 
in closing for the high and front position of the [j], laxness allowed the 
tongue to go a little too far up, and contact the palate, before coming 
down in the characteristic semi-vowel movement. This contact being 
lax, it produced, in addition to the original [j], the affricate [3] (or [d3]) 
in which the acoustic impression of the [d] and [3] are produced not by 
the tip and blade of the tongue but by the front or middle, that is to say 
about the part of the tongue which enters into the production of the 
the semi-vowel [j]. This, naturally, is but one of several possible explana- 
tions. Another one, for instance, could suppose, as does Bourciez,"* a 
lax [d] as the starting point of acoustic strengthening of [j], with later 
intercalation of [3] between [d] and [j], somewhat as in English [djUrIn] 
>([d3jUrIn]. Or again, as proposed by Dauzat, the starting point for 
strengthening of [j] was [gj].'” 

Now in Spanish, initial [j] is frequently heard as [}j]. The same person 
who pronounces [jo] in normal speech will say [Jjo] when angry, for in- 
stance, and will use all intermediary stages between [jo] and [Jjo] depend- 
ing on the degree of emphasis, carelessness, etc. In an expression such 
as ya lo creo, the emphatic meaning of indeed, certainly, makes it liable 
to be pronounced [}ja lo kreo]. Speaking of standard Castilian, Navarro 
Tomas calls this [3] “‘la y africada,’”"* and he deals with it on several pages 
of his Manual: “la fricacién con que termino lo articulacién de la [J], 


6 “La spirante initiale [j] devient [d3] (transcrit j et g).”” (Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire 
de l’ancien francais, Traduction par O. Bloch, Troisiéme édition [Leipzig, 1923], p. 104.) 
But this affricate [d3] must have kept for a long time some of its original palatal element 
and therefore be more like [d3j]: “Les semi-occlusives [ts], [t§] se réduisent respective- 
ment a [s], [§] vers le XIII¢ siécle, l’orthographe une fois de plus ne portant pas trace de 
ce changement (cent; chanter). I] est vraisemblable que le phonéme chuintant devait étre 
encore fortement palatalisé, méme aprés la simplification.” (A Dauzat, op. cit., p. 87.) “le 
{§], comme la semi-occlusive [t§] qui l’avait précédé, était resté assez longtemps assez 
palatalisé: on devait prononcer a peu prés [t{janter], puis [Sjanter] . . . ” (Ibid., p. 100)— 
The phonetic symbol [3] is preferable to [d3] because this sound is pronounced in a single 
articulation which does not include either [d] or [3] as they appear in isolation. 

16 Edouard Bouciez, Précis historique de phonétique francaise (Paris: Klincksieck, 1930), 
p. 157: “Dans le latin parlé de l’€poque impériale, le [g] devant [e] a pris un son fricatif 
([ge] passe 4 [je]), qui s’est lui-méme renforcé d’une articulation dentale ([je] passe a 
[dje}).” 

17 A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 63, note 1: “C’est [gj] qu’il faut postuler et non pas [dj], le [j] 
intensifié dégageant un phonéme palatal et non linguo-dental . . . ” 

18T, Narvarro Tomdés, Manual de pronunciacién espaftola, fourth edition (Madrid, 
1932), p. 127. 
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ademas de ser sonora, es ms suave que la de la [c], presentando aquélla, 
de ordinario, mayor semejanza con el sonido de la [j] fricativa que 
con el de la [3] (j francesa)... . ”!® On the varied aspects of the sound 
to be heard, he states: ‘En posicién inicial acentuada, después de 
pausa, alternan la africada [J] y la [j] fricativa, predominando la primera 
en pronunciacién lenta, fuerte o enfatica, y la secunda en pronunciacién 
familiar, rapida o descuidada: yegua—[Jeywa] o [jeywa].... 72° “La 
amplitud de la abertura linguopalatal varia segtin la fuerza de la pro- 
nunciacién; la afectacién y el énfasis, aumentando la elevacién de la 
lengua, llegan a convertir la [j] en [}] africada; la pronunciacién relajada, 
por el contrario, aumentando la distancio entre la lengua y el paladar, 
hace que en algunos casos la [j] llegue propiamente a tener mds tim- 
bre de vocal que de consonante. Entre uno y otro extremo la con- 
versaciOn ordinaria ofrece numerosas variantes .... ’*! Navarro Tomas 
also finds this sound in Valencian (with the spelling 7 instead of y): 
“Aparece también con articulacién africada, [3], en jo [Jo], ja [Ja], in- 
jeccié [inJeksjo].””* A. M. Espinosa mentions it in the Spanish of New 
Mexico: “La y inicial, cualquiera que sea su origen, puede, en la pro- 
nunciacién vulgar, cambiarse en [3], [f]: yo>T[jo], [Jo], [zo]....’ 
And so does E. C. Hills: ‘La y inicial tiende a convertirse en un sonido 
entre la 7 francesa de juge y laj inglesa de judge... .’’4 F. M. Josselyn 
made some kymograph recordings of the cultivated speech of various 
regions of Spain. He remarks: “I! est rare de trouver un bon [j] a l’initi- 
ale. C’est presque toujours une occlusive [J] ou une articulation qui 
tend a le devenir . . . en pronongant yo, B (Madrid) le pronongait pres- 
que toujours occlusif, dans mayo toujours. C (Salamanque) avait presque 
toujours la prononciation fricative, pareille 4 celle de B. F (Leon) pro- 
nongait une fricative la plupart du temps, peut-étre, mais en disant 
mayo, il faisait une occlusion dentale et alvéolaire. C’est 4 ce poini que 
commence le [j]. Le seul sujet qui fit une différence sensible entre |’ini- 
tiale et la médiale (outre l’occlusion) était D (Cuenca).”* And having 
found the most varied pronunciations by analysis of artificial palates, 
he concluded: ‘‘De cette prononciation fricative, on arrive 4 l’occlusive 
par une série de changements qu’on peut étudier dans le parler de plu- 
sieurs sujets. Les variations des nuances de ce son sont irréguliéres, et 
il n’y a pas moyen de les codifier.””6 


19 [bi71., p. 128. 20 Jbid., p. 129. 1 Tbid., p. 130. 

2 “Andlisis fonético del valenciano literario,” Revista de filologta espanola, xx1, 133. 

23 Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Estudios sobre el espafiol de Nuevo Méjico,” Biblioteca de 
dialectologta hispanoamericana, 1, 204. 

24 E. C. Hills, “El espafiol de Nuevo Méjico,’”’ Biblioteca de dialectologta his panoameri- 
cana,” tv, 20. 

% F, M. Josselyn, Etudes de phonétique espagnole (Paris: Welter, 1907), pp. 135-136. 
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Scientific study of a number of Spanish stages between [j] and [3j] 
would help to understand the way the change occurred from Vulgar 
Latin to Old French. It might indicate whether or not any one of the 
three hypotheses previously mentioned is correct. 

2. Vulgar Latin initial [w] early became a labio-dental [v]: [wenit] 
>[vint],?” perhaps directly; perhaps in the same manner as oui is pro- 
nounced [vwi] and [vi] in careless Modern French, the rounding of the 
lips goind too far and allowing labial or labio-dental contact for a [v]; 
perhaps also with the intermediary step of a bilabial [8] as suggested by 
A. Dauzat** and E. Richter.”® 

This, however, has no parallel in Modern Spanish. But later in the de- 
velopment of Old French, a very different acoustic strengthening of ini- 
tial [w] took place which does have its parallel in Modern Spanish. When 
the Gallo-Romans borrowed, from the Germans, words with an initial 
[w], they changed that initial [w] to [gw]: Germanic [wadja] was pro- 
nounced [gwaJja] (wage in English, gage in French) by the Gallo- 





% Jbid., p. 140. 

27 Opinions differ on the time of this change, but no one places it later than the fourth 
century. The fricative w, ‘A l’initiale ou 4 l’intérieur du mot (dans uinum, seruire), a pris 
dés la fin du premier siécle ap. J.-C. le son d’un » labiodental, et a été dés lors la fricative 
sonore correspondant a la sourde f.. . . ” E. Bourciez, op. cit., p. 47. “The » or consonantal 
u lost its pronunciation equivalent to our English w and became similar to our English 2, 
during the first century of the Empire.” (Urban T. Holmes, Jr. and Alexander H. Schutz, 
A History of the French Language {New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938], p. 21.) “Cette 
évolution a débuté assez anciennement en latin vulgaire; elle est cependant postérieure 
aux premiers contacts entre Romains et Germains (comme le fait présumer |’emprunt, 
fait par le germanique au latin, du nom de vin, quia passé sous la forme win-, all. wein; dans 
les emprunts postérieurs, le » latin est traité différemment (cf. viola, all. veilchen), et n’a 
pu étre achevée en Italie et en Gaule avant le 3° ou le 4° siécle.” (A. Dauzat, of. cit., p. 
71.) “3. bis 5. Jahrhundert.—Das zwischenlippige »<1u, w wird labiodental. Vgl. Pirson, 
Mél, Wilm. S. 504, der diesen Wandel ins. 4. Jahrhundert und Lindsay S. 54, der ihn vor 
das 5. Jahrhundert setzt. Durch die labiodentale Aussprache des » ist es begrieflich, dass 
n/v auftritt. Sobald das »>[v] geworden war, hérten Schwankungen zwischen 2, 6, w auf. 
Erst dann ist die Erhaltung des 2 gesichert.” (Elise Richter, Beitrage sur Geschichte der 
Romanismen. I. Chronologische phonetik des franzisischen bis zum Ende des 8. Jahr- 
hunderts [Halle/Saale: Niemeyer, 1934], p. 171.) 

*8 “Tl est remarquable que |’i et I’u consonne A l’initiale ont été également renforcés en 
latin vulgaire. Nous avons vu que dans cette position, i consonne s’est raffermi en [gj].— 
Le passage de I’u consonne [w] a [v], que l’orthographe n’a pas enregistré, et qui a aflecté 
toute la Romania, répond a une tendance analogue, qui intensifiait toutes les explosives 
initiales, articulées avec une énergie particuliére; l’intermédiaire a dé étre le v bilabial qu’on 
observe encore (lorsqu’il n’a pas passé a b par un renforcement d’un autre type) en Espagne 
et en Gascogne.” (A. Dauzat, of. cit., p. 71.) 

** From the passage by Elise Richter quoted above in footnote 27, we repeat the first 
sentence of paragraph 88 A: “Das zwischenlippige <u, w wird labiodental.” 
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Romans.” [gw] for [w] can be explained in the same physiological manner 
as [}j] for [j], and [vw] for [w]. In closing for the high and back position 
of [w], laxness allowed the tongue to go too far up and contact the palate. 
The point of contact was near the highest point on the tongue for [u] 
and close enough to the point of articulation of [g] to give the acoustic 
impression of a soft voiced linguo-palatal plosive. 

In Modern Spanish, something similar happens when people say 
[gwesos] for huesos, [doz gweBos] for dos huevos, [gwi] for French oui, 
[gwat] for English what. A [g] is almost always present to some degree, 
although generally unconscious on the part of the native speaker. 
Navarro Tomas notes it for Castilian: ‘“‘A veces la [w] aparece entre 
vocales, ahuecar, a en posicién inicial absoluta, Aueso, y en estos casos el 
punto de partida de su articulacién toma aun mas cardcter de consonante 
que cuando va dentro de silaba entre consonante y vocal; los labios se 
aproximan més entre si y la lengua se acerca mas al velo del paladar, lle- 
gando especialmente en la conversacién familiar a desarollarse delante 
de dicha [w] una verdadera consonante que, segtin predomine la estrechez 
de los 6érganos en uno u otro punto, aparece como una [y] labializada o, 
menos frecuentemente, como una [8] velarizada: ahuecar—[awekar], 
[aywekar] o [aSwekar]; hueso—[weso], [yweso] o [Sweso].’’! “El habla 
vulgar lleva corrientemente este elemento hasta el grado oclusivo cuando 
la [w] es inicial absoluta o va precedida de nasal: huevo—[gwefo] o 
[bwefo], un hueso—[un gweso] o [um bweso].”* F. Josselyn mentions it 
for other dialects of Spain: “Cette élévation postérieure de la langue 
peut étre accentuée jusqu’a ce qu’il se produise une occlusion qui ne 
différe en rien de l’articulation de [gwe]. .. . A l’initiale (hueco, huerto, 
etc.), B (Madrid) le pronongait fricatif sans occlusion et sans explosion; 
C (Salamanque), avec occlusion préliminaire, mais sans explosion sensi- 
ble; E (Palencia) et F (Leon), comme occlusif avec explosion; tandis 
que D (Cuenca) hésitait entre la prononciation de C et celle de E et de 
F,”% For Chile, we have it described by R. Lenz: “‘La « consondntica 
delante de vocal (en la escritura u-, hu-, gu-, bu-) se pronuncia [yw] con 
enérgica fricacién dorso prevelar o postpalatal. ...”“ And for Mexico 
by C. C. Marden: “la [w] inicial sufrié6 exactamente el mismo cambio 
que la [w] gética y la 4rabe, convertidas en [gw] en espafiol.’”*® And by 


% “franc [w] (bilabial) au commencement d’un mot latin vulgaire> [gw] . . . ’’ (Schwan- 
Behrens, op. cit., p. 34). 31 Op. cit., p. 64. 
® Ibid., p. 64, note 1. 3 Op. cit., p. 81. 


*R. Lenz, “Dialectologia hispanoamericana,” Biblioteca de dialectologta hispanoameri- 
cana, VI, 92. 

3 C. C. Marden, “La fonologfa del espafiol en la ciudad de Méjico,”’ Biblioteca de dialec- 
tologia hispanoamericana, tv, 120.—Although Marden’s work was originally published in 
English (PMLA, x1, 85-151) we prefer quoting from the recent Spanish translation be- 
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P. H. Urefia: ‘‘Grammont cita como ejemplo de diferenciacién el de 
[w] inicial de palabras germ4nicas que al pasar al latin vulgar engendré 
una consonante velar: warta>guarda. En la zona mejicana el caso se 
repitié con las palabras de naéhuatl (lengua que carece de g) al adoptarlas 
al espafiol: en posicién inicial, waxin>guaje; en posicién intervocalica, 
awdcatl>aguacate. Pero posteriormente la convivencia de la poblacién 
que habla espafiol con la que habla ndhuatl ha sido causa de que en la 
pronunciacién culta de Méjico se adopte la [w] sin reforzarla hasta pro- 
ducir la [g]: Huatulco, Huehuetoca, huipil, Chihuahua, ahuehuete, chi- 
quihuite. Es significativo que no exista el refuerzo en palabras de origen 
indio pero sf en palabras de otro origen, como en inglés: gwater, Gwashing- 
ton.”*® For New Mexico let us consult A. M. Espinosa: “‘hue-, giie-. 
La labio-velar, en posicién inicial, refuerza su elemento velar con lo 
que se llega a la pronunciacién g: giievo, giiespede, gileso, giierfano, giiero, 
giieco, giierta....’*? And E. C. Hills, who, like Navarro Tomas, tran- 
scribes the g as a fricative: “[yweBo] huevo, [yweso] hueso, [ywerta] 
huerta. Después de [n], este [ywe] se vuelve comunmente [gwe]: [in 
gweso].... 8° P. H. Urefia even expresses the opinion that [gw] for [w] 
can be heard “...dondequiera que se habla espafiol....’** (An 
important contribution to the phonetic problem involved in this change 
has already been made by A. Alonso in Vol. I of Biblioteca de dialec- 
tologia hispanoamericana.)*° 

Thus we see that all intermediary stages between [w] and [gw] can be 
heard depending on the type of speech, the degree of tension, emphasis, 
etc. 

Preference by the Spanish articulation for the velar strengthening [gw] 
rather than the labial strengthening [vw] is confirmed by the familiar 
pronunciation [gweno] for bueno.“ The resonance cavity of the [u] or 





cause the statements in it have been revised and annotated. The same remark applies to 
the works of E. C. Hills and A. M. Espinosa which are quoted here from their Spanish 
versions. 

%* P. H. Urefia, ““Mutaciones articulaterias en el habla popular,” Biblioteca de dialecto- 
logta hispanoamericana, rv, 368. 

#7 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 155. % E. C. Hills, op. cit., p. 23. 

3° P. H. Urejfia, a footnote to C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 142. 

4° “Problemas de dialectologfa hispanoamericana,”’ Chap. v, pp. 405-410. 

“| It extends to most Spanish speaking countries. Navarro Tomds notes it in Spain: “El 
habla vulgar lleva corrientemente este elemento hasta el grado oclusivo cuando la w es 
inicial absoluta o va precedida de nasal: huevo [gwe8o] o [bwefo], un hueso [un gweso] o 
{um bweso]...” (Afanual, p. 64, note 1.) R. Lenz in Chile: “después de n, la forma ms fre- 
quente es gu; m4s rara es mbu: con gilevo, un gileso, un giiei, menos popular um buey.” 
(Op. cit., p. 193.) E. C. Hills in New Mexico: “Bue, vue> [gwe]: [gwéno] bueno, [aywelo] 
abuelo, [gwelta] vuelta, [gwelfo] ruelvo. Después de nasal, hay b: [im bwen dmbre], etc.” 
(Op cit., p. 12.) And C. C. Marden in Mexico. ‘‘Otro desarollo caracterfstico de los dis 
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[w] can be constricted at either end, front (lips) or back (velum). Spanish 
chooses the latter. Why? This is not the place to discuss it. At this point, 
at least two other questions arise. First, why was Latin initial [w] 
strengthened by addition of a [v] while Germanic [w] was strengthened 
by addition of a [g]? Secondly, what prevents [j] and [w] from changing 
to [fj] and [gw] in Modern English where the articulation is even more 
lax than in Spanish? 

3. Old French palatalized / lost its consonantal element to become a 
pure semi-vowel: [A]>[j], [travader] became [travaje]. This change was 
not recorded until the XVIth century* but must have started long before 
it was recorded in writing. 

In Mexico and in other Latin-American countries, as well as in certain 
parts of Spain, it is neither the [A] of Italian figlio nor the [j] of French 
filleul that is usually heard, but rather sounds close to the half-way 
mark between [A] and [j]: caballo. The existence of a number of regions 
where intermediary stages can be observed is supported by the following 
quotations from P. H. Urefia and Navarro Tomas: “Es corriente afirmar 
que en América—como en Andalucia y en gran parte de Castilla la 
Nueva, incluyendo Madrid—, la elle espafiola se ha convertido en ye; 





tritos rurales, mds bien que de la ciudad de Méjico, es el cambio de bue o vue inicial a 
gile: por ejemplo, bueno>[gweno], buey>[gwej], euelto> [ywelto].”” Marden then adds 
to those examples a partial estimate of the phenomenon’s extension: ‘‘E] fenémeno est4 
muy extendido entre las clases bajas de Espafia; su extensién en América no ha sido de- 
terminada, pero se sabe que existe en la Repfiblica de Costa Rica, en la ciudad de Bogoté, 
en la ciudad de Buenos Aires y en los distritos rurales de la Argentina y el Uruguay.” 
(Op. cit., p. 120.) To which P. H. Urefia adds: “es correinte en América en las hablas 
rfisticas . . . ademfs, en las Antillas, en toda la América Central, en el Ecuador, en Chile: 
en suma, todo el Nuevo Mundo.” (Jbid., p. 120 and note 6, p. 120).—On an explanation for 
this change, see the theory expressed by A. Alonso, in opposition to all previous ones, in 
“Problemas de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana,” Chapter 1x on “‘Equivalencia actistica,” 
Biblioteca de dialectologta hispanoamericana, 1, 440-469. He sees in it a case of ‘acoustic 
equivalence,”’ and not a mecanico-physiological process similar to that of the change: 
huevo > gtievo or buevo. 

*2 It must be noted however that palatalized / is used today in a great many dialects of 
France, not only of the southwest, center and east, but even of the northwest and north- 
east. The Alas Linguistique indicates a [A] for the word mouiller in parts of the following 
“départements”: Meuse, Manche, Loire-Inférieure, Vendée, Gironde, Landes, Basses- 
Pyrénées, Hautes-Pyrénées, Haute-Gironde, Ariége, Pyrénées Orientales, Tarn, Gers, 
Lot-et-Garonne, Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron, Cantal, Corréze, Creuse, Puy-de-Déme, 
Haute-Loire, Loire, Saéne-et-Loire, Jura, Ain, Rhéne, Dréme, Isére, Savoie, Haute- 
Savoie (J. Gilliéron, et E. Edmont, Atlas Linguistique de la France [Paris: Champion, 
1902], Tome 4, Carte 880). 

43 “Dans la langue moderne, la latérale mouillée n’existe plus; elle a été simplifiée en 
[j]: fille se prononce [fi:j], briller [brije], etc. Les premiéres traces de cette simplification se 
trouvent au XVIP siécle, dans la graphie coton (italien coglione), sobriquet grossier 
appliqué aux Italiens.” (Kr. Nyrop, op. cit., p. 338.) 
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pero en Colombia, a excepcién de la parte septentrional (Antioquia y 
costa del Atlantico), subsiste la elle. Igualmente en Chile, exceptuado el 
centro, y en gran parte del Pert. Se me asegura que también subsiste en 
la provincia de Corrientes, de la Republica Argentina.’ “Tanto en 
Castilla la Vieja como en Castilla la Nueva, y lo mismo en la conversa- 
cién culta que en el habla popular, la distincién entre la // y la yes mucho 
mds corriente que su confusién. E] yeismo madrilefio es considerado en 
la mayor parte de Castilla como un fenémeno local. El yeismo de cierta 
parte de la poblacién de Valladolid es juzgado corrientemente como una 
mera imitacién del habla madrilefio. Los pueblos yeistas de Avila y de 
Toledo se hallan en minoria dentro de estas provincias. El yeismo es 
atin mds raro en Palencia, Burgos, Logrono, etc. A los yeistas de Bri- 
huego (Guadalajara), los vecinos de Argecilla, Ledanca, Utande y demas 
pueblos circundantes, en los cuales se pronuncia la //=[A], les llaman 
“los andaluces de la Alcarria.’’ Conozco pueblos de Cuenca y de la Man- 
cha donde tanto el vulgo como las personas cultas pronuncian la //=[A] 
sin vacilacién. Una investigacién geogrdfica sobre este punto demon- 
straria seguramente que los limites de la [A] se extienden por el Sur de 
Espafia mucho mas de lo que de ordinario se cree.’*® It seems therefore 
that a statement like the following one by E. Bourciez is to be taken as 
an unfounded generalization: ‘“‘Acturllement le son [A] est en voie de 
disparition ... ” But it does point to an unsettled state which should 
offer abundant opportunities to the linguistic investigator. 

4. A partial parallel may exist between the Old French assimilation 
of [j] to a following tonic [i]—as in V. L. [rejina]>O.F. [raina}*? and the 
Mexican weakening of [j] in such words as gallina. ‘‘La [j] intervocalica 
se debilita o cae en gran parte de la zona mejicana . . . se deb‘'ita o cae 
en el sudoeste de los Estados Unidos (en Nuevo Méjico hay regiones de 
pérdida completa en determinadas combinaciones, como [ija], [eja], y 
regiones en que se oscila entre el debilitamiento y la pérdida); en el norte 
de Méjico, penetrando hasta regiones centrales como Querétaro; en los 
estados mejicanos meridionales de Morelos, Guerrero, Yucatan y Chia- 
pas, y en gran parte de la América Central. La caida es usual cuando hay 
contacto con 4 acentuada, es decir, con fuerte vocal homorganica: 
gallina> gayina> gatna; silla>sta.’’** In an earlier study, the same au- 


“ P. H. Urefia, “Observaciones sobre el espafiol en América,” Revista de filologta espa- 
fiola, vit, 368. 

“6 Navarro Tomas, ‘‘La metafonfa vocdlica y otras teorfas del Sr. Colton,’’ Revista de 
filologia espatiola, xx, 39. 6 E. Bourciez, op. cit., p. 411. 

‘7 “pretonic intervocal [j] is assimilated to a following tonic i or u.. .”’ (F. B. Luquiens, 
An Introduction to Old French Phonology and Morphology, [New Haven: Yale University 
Press, Third Edition, 1930], p. 50.) 

‘*P.H. Urefia, “Mutaciones articulatorias en el habla popular,” Biblioteca de dialec- 
tologta hispanoamericana, tv, 352. 
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thor mentioned this tendency for parts of Peru: ‘‘En la costa del Peri, 
no es desconocida la asimilacién y desaparicién de la [j] cuando se halla 
en contacto con la vocal 4: amariyo>amarto; asimilacién que en el Rio 
de la Plata y en parte de Méjico ha sido evitada por la transformacién 
de la [j] en sonido semejante a la 7 francesa, en la region andina desde 
Colombia hasta el Pert por la conservacién de la [A], y en las Antillas, 
como a menudo en Andalucfa, reforzando la [j] y haciéndola pasar de 
fricativa a africada.’”® 

5. Some stages of the palatalization of [n] before [j] as in V. L. [vinja] 
O. F. [vina]*® appeared in numerous Hispanic regions. For example in 
Mexico: ‘Cuando al diptongo ie lo precede una 2, la i del diptongo es 
absorbida por la nasal, que se convierte en #: por ejemplo, nieve > [neBel, 
nieto> [peto].’** And in New Mexico: “ni->f. Se produce en todos los 
casos: fieve, fieso, fiuno, fieto, Rervo y niervo, fiega, (nieve, ni eso, ni uno, 
nieto, niervo, niega), etc.’””®? P. H. Urefia confirms this tendency and pro- 
vides examples of intervocal [nj]: “En toda la zona mejicana, [nj] >[p] 
es usual: demofio, Antofia, fieto, Datel... La excepcién es Yucatan, 
donde se mantienen separadas la m y la i.’ And R. Lenz heard it occa- 
sionally in Chile: “El grupo ni inacentuado se vuelve a veces #, mientras 
que /i se conserva siempre como tal, es decir, no se cambia en // ni en 
y; asi, pues: Alemania> Alemafia, pero nunca familia>famiya.* 

This is the place to notice that the palatalization of [lj], as in O.F. 
[fits] for V. L. [filja], does not regularly parallel the palatalization of 
[nj]. It does not in Chile—as indicated by the preceding quotation— 
and it does not either in Mexico: “No hallo casos de [lj]>[A]>[3] en 
Méjico, como en la Argentina familla, Juvenilla, o en la sierra del Pert 
Callente, Cella.” The two places mentioned here as showing a tendency 
to palatalize [lj] are regions where [A] turns to [3], a fact which consider- 
ably lessens the chances for the observation of intermediary stages no 
farther advanced than [A]. 

6. It is probable that the Modern Spanish soft pronunciation of inter- 
vocal voiceless plosives corresponds to an early Old French stage in the 
voicing of plosives in the same position. Concerning the [p], Modern 
Spanish capa must represent an early stage between V. L. [sapidu] and 
O. F. [sabidu]. Concerning the [t], Modern Spanish gato must represent 
an early stage between V. L. [sobitanu] and O. F. [sobidanu].'’ Con- 


* Tbid., p. 369. 

50 “Tntervocal [nj] .. . became [p] . . .” (F. B. Luquiens, op. cit., p. 56.) 

51 C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 110. 8 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 160. 

53 P, H. Urefia, “Mutaciones . . .’’, op. cit., p. 359.  R. Lenz, op. cit., p. 160. 


5 P. H. Ureiia, op. cit., p. 359. 
56 ““Intervocal p became b and then 0: ripa>ribe>rive.” (F. B. Liquiens, of. cit., p. 42.) 
57 “Tntervocal ¢ became d... : espata>espede . . .” (F. B. Luquiens, op. cit., p. 43.) 
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cerning the [k], Modern Spanish boca must represent an early stage be- 
tween V. L. [mediku] and O. F. [medigu].®* 

This soft, mild quality of Spanish voiceless plosives—which causes a 
Germanic ear to take them for voiced—comes both from the weakness of 
the pressure exercised in the contact of the organs that form the occlu- 
sion, and from the early voicing in correlation with the explosion. The 
first feature is characteristic of all Spanish plosives, whether voiced or 
voiceless; it is more noticeable with the voiced because they can reach a 
stage of softness which actually belongs to the fricative type.®® The second 
feature—early voicing—has been best analysed experimentally by S. 
Gili whose conclusions are given in an article entitled: “‘Algunas observa- 
ciones sobre la explosién de las oclusivas sordas,’”’ in which he says: ‘‘De 
una manera general puede decirse que la explosién, en la mayoria de 
los casos, es sonora por completo; y que aun en aquellos en que hay algo 
de sordez, la sonoridad empieza siempre dentro de la explosién.’”®° The 
kymograph tracing presented in this article shows that voicing is even 
on the verge of starting before the explosion. And, as we know, as soon as 
the voicing of a plosive precedes the explosion, it can no longer be called 
voiceless. A. M. Espinosa reports this voicing tendency for [k] in New 
Mexico: “Sin ser lo suficientemente general como para considerarla una 
variante especial, se oye a veces otra k (en que, gui) en parte sonorizada, 
lo que la aproxima a la oclusiva sonora [g].’” And further: “‘Casos de 
sonorizaci6n de oclusivas sordas intervocdlicas: trafigar (traficar), rede 
(prefijo rete). Es, evidentemente, una supervivencia de la antiqua ley 
general en el desarollo de las lenguas romanicas.’””™ 

7. The weakening of intervocal voiced plosives offers many compari- 
sons between Old French and Modern Spanish. 

Intervocal [b] (from Latin p) became [v] in Old French: [riba] > [riva].™ 
Between the bilabial plosive [b] and the dento-labial fricative [v], we 
can infer that some stages of the change corresponded to the Modern 
Spanish [8], which varies from a weak plosive to a real fricative, depend- 
ing on the tenseness and emphasis of the articulation. This would mean 


58 “Tntervocal & became g.. .’’ (F. B. Luquiens, op. cit., p. 48.) 

59 “Tres articulaciones particularmente caracterfsticas de la lengua espafiola son las 
que se representan fonéticamente con los signos [§], [3, [y] . . . son articulaciones general- 
mente desconocidas en francés, en inglés y en otros muchos idiomas; en espafiol, por el 
contrario, son tan frecuentes que apenas hay frase en que no aparezcan varias veces... 
Su uso es sin duda en nuestra pronunciacién mucho més frecuente que el de la oclusivas 
{b], {d], [g].”” (Navarro Toms, “Manual .. .”’, op. cit., p. 80.) 

6¢ S. Gili, “Algunas observaciones sobre la explosién de las oclusivas sordas,”’ Revista de 
filologta espafiola, v, 48. 61 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 147. 83 Tbid., p. 167. 

3 “Le p latin intervocalique est devenu » en passant par b.” (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., 
p. 79.) 
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that Old French » was bilabial before it became dento-labial.™ 

References to the weakening of Spanish 6 to a labial fricative abound. 
“dés 1450 en Vieille-Castille (seulement un siécle plus tard en Nouvelle- 
Castille et en Andalousie), le » passant généralement 4 la fricative bi- 
labiale [8] s’est confondu avec 6 qui a pris le méme son: |’espagnol ne 
fait donc plus de distinction entre l’initiale de verde et celle de beso 
malgré l’orthographe restée étymologique .. . ”® “Se pronuncia, pues, 
fricativa toda 6 que no se halle en posicién inicial absoluta ni precedida de 
m O %, que son los casos en que, como queda dicho, aparece el sonido oclu- 
sivo.’’ “Distinguese esta [8] de la [b] oclusiva, aparte de su menor ten- 
sién muscular, por la posicién de los labios, los cuales, en la [8], en vez de 
cerrarse por completo como en la [b], permanecen entreabiertos, dejando 
entre uno y otro una hendidura mas 0 menos estrecha, segiin la naturaleza 
de los sonidos vecinos y segun !a fuerza de la pronunciacién.””*? And this 
tendency probably extends to all Latin America: “La 6 y la v, en Méjico, 
como en Castilla, tienen sonido bilabial fricativo y no se distinguen la 
una de la otra.’’®* Speaking of Chile, R. Lenz says: ‘“‘todas las oclusivas 
sonoras 8, d, g, y ocasionalmente también n, m, tienden a una oclusién 
deficiente, que puede llegar hasta la total desaparicién.’’® 

8. Preconsonantal labials fell, in the development of Old French, 
before all consonants except liquids: V. L. [eskriptu]>[eskrit], [septe] 
> [set], [obscuro] > [oskyr].7° 

In Modern Spanish, the same tendency is at work although it is coun- 
teracted by the influence of spelling. It seems that the preconsonantal 
labial, revived by purists, tends again to fall in neglected speech. Thus 
both are heard: [septima] and [setima], [obscuro] and [oscuro]. Signs of 
a certain tendency for the labial to weaken and fall can be seen in the 
following passages concerning Castilian: ‘‘Seguida de c o s, la p se man- 
tiene en pronunciacién esmerada y fuerte, sobre todo en s{laba acentua- 
da... pero en la pronunciacién corriente, y sobre todo en posicién 
inacentuada, la p seguida de dichas consonantes toma normalmente el 
sonido de la fricativa [A].’’” ‘“‘se pierde la p, asimismo, en el grupo pc, 
en algunas palabras cultas de uso relativamente frecuente, come suscrip- 
cién—I(suskridjon] y transcripci6n—T(transkridjon].”’”? “En submarino, 
submiltiple, etc., pronunciase una 6 implosiva muy débil y breve, la 


6* A. Dauzat expresses the same opinion: “ . . . l’affriquement des sonores avait com- 
mencé en latin vulgaire dés le I* siécle par le passage de b a » (alors bilabia!).’’ (op. cit. 
p. 50.) The parentheses are Dauzat’s. 65 FE. Bourciez, op. cit., pp. 406407. 

66 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 85. 87 Jbid., p. 85. 

68 C, C. Marden, op. cit., p. 118. 6° R. Lenz, op. cit., p. 89. 


70 “‘Before other consonants than r and /, labials disappear completely.” (F. B. Luquiens, 
op. cit., p. 42.) 1 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 83. ” Tbid., p. 84. 
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cual, muchas veces, se convierte en m asimilandose a la m siguiente y 
formando con ella una sola articulacién, que resulta un poco mas larga 
que la de la m ordinaria y se reparte entre las dos sflabas continguas.’’™ 
“Seguida de t, la b se articula como en pronunciacién lenta o esmerada, 
y como una [§] mas o menos sorda en la pronunciacién relajada de la 
conversacién familiar: obtener—[optener] u [oStener]...’* “‘La } de 
las particulas ab, 0b, sub, seguida de s mds otra u otras consonantes .. . 
en el habla corriente ...es un sonido breve y suave, muy inclinado a 
desaparecer ... De hecho, aunque se escriba, no se pronuncia la } en 
obscuro—[oskuro], subscribir—[suskrifir], substraer—[sustraer], sub- 
stancia—([sustanO@ja], substituir—[sustituir], y asimismo en las demas 
formas derivadas de estas palabras.’’”> In the Mexican zone, this tendency 
seems to be more generalized. A. M. Espinosa records for Mexico: ‘La 
p final de sflaba no se pronuncia por lo general en nuevomejicano . . 
adatar, adotar, atitu o autitu, suscrisién, sétimo, sétiembre...”’"® “En el 
grupo bs, la b se pierde por regla general . . . : oscuro or escuro, sustansia, 
asoluto, suscribir, oservar, osequio 0 esequio, etc.’”’” E. C. Hills confirms it 
with some of the same examples: ‘“‘La p en final de silaba cae... ”’”8 
“La b en final de sflaba cae... ’’?® And C. C. Marden indicates similar 
tendencies en Mexico: “P+consonante. Las combinaciones pt, ps, y 
pe occuren en espafiol solo en palabras cultas o en préstamos; en todos 
los demas casos, la p ha cafdo. En Méjico las palabras espafolas que 
presentan esas combinaciones han sufrido igual reduccién que antes en 
espafiol las palabras latinas donde existian esas mismas combinaciones.’’*® 
“En Méjico la 6 del prefijo sub- cae en todos los casos en que va seguida 
de consonante excepto]... 7’ 

9. The fall of intervocal [v] (<b) before o and u, asin V. L. [sabuku], 
O. F. [say],** could be studied in Chile, where a striking tendency of a 
similar type is reported by R. Lenz: “En el habla popular de Santiago 
la [8] se forma siempre muy relajada, de tal modo que no es raro que la 
sonoridad anule por completo la perceptibilidad del débil ruido fricativo. 
Donde mas cerca de su desaparicién total est4 la [8] es en proximidad de 
0, um y mas bien después de silaba acentuada que inmediatamente antes 
del acento.”’* A similar tendency is reported by E. C. Hills in the speech 
of New Mexico: “La d intervocd4lica cae a veces, especialmente cuando le 


” Ibid., p. 84. ™ Ibid., p. 84. % Ibid., p. 87. 
% A.M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 237. 77 Ibid., p. 227. * E. C. Hill, op. cit., p. 13. 
” Ibid., p. 13. *© C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 126. #1 Jbid., p. 125. 


2 “Te 6 latin intervocalique commenga de bonne heure A passer 4 la fricative sonore 
v, avec laquelle le » intervocalique d’origine latine cofncide dans ses transformations 
ultérieures. Quand il restait intervocalique en frangais, » . . . est tombé devant les voyelles 
labiales 0, u . . .”’ (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., pp. 79-80.) 

® R. Lenz, op. cit., p. 140. 
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sigue o le precede una # inacentuada, incluyendo la u<o... : [sétdu] 
centavo, [al kdu] al cabo... ”’™ 

10. Vulgar Latin intervocal [g] fell before [o] and [u] in Old French: 
[agostu] > [aust].® Before falling, in the process of weakening, it can have 
gone first through the stages offered by Modern Spanish intervocal ¢ 
which varies from a soft palatal plosive to a real fricative: [agosto], 
[ayosto]. Here is how Navarro Tomas describes this articulation: “el 
postdorsal de la lengua se eleva, como en la g oclusiva, contra el velo de! 
paladar, pero sin llegar a formar con éste un contacto completo; el aire 
espirado sale por la estrechez que de la aproximacién de dichos érganos 
resulta, produciendo una suave fricacién . . . ”® And here are the posi- 
tions in which it appears: ‘“‘Resulta, pues, normalmente fricativa toda 
g ortografica ante a, 0, u (gu ante e, i) que en la pronunciacién no se 
halle inicial absoluta ni precedida de m, tinicos casos en que como queda 
dicho, aparece la g oclusiva de una manera constante... 8’ This pro- 
nunciation seems to be widespread in Latin America. For instance in 
Mexico: “La g intermedia generalmente subsiste como en Castilla: por 
ejemplo, [djaloyo], [trdiyo].”** In New Mexico: “La g es generalemente 
una fricativa gutural o palatal sonora, como lo es frequentemente en 
espafiol: [yato], [aya], [alyo], [ormiya]. La g intervocalica se pronuncia 
muy suavemente... ’’®® 

What precedes concerns only the first stages of the fall of [g] before 
[o] and [u]. The last stages can also be observed in Spanish although in 
more limited areas. Speaking of Castilian [y], Navarro Tomas states: 
“La pronunciacién rapida y relajada y la posicién intervocdlica producen 
las formas mas abiertas; la pronunciacién lenta, enérgica o enfatica y el 
contacto con otras consonantes favorece la tendencia contraria. En el 
primer caso, palabras como agua, aguardar, aguador, etc., suelen pro- 
nunciarse casi como [awa], [awardar], [awador] .. . ”’®° The same tend- 
ency is common in Mexico: “La g intermedia delante de ua, uo tiene 
el mismo desarollo que la g inicial delante de ua, es decir, que desaparece 
en la pronunciacién por medio de la asimilacién a la u siguiente: antiguo 
[antiwo], etc..... ”* But besides occurring before the semi-vowel [w], 
it also occurs before the full vowel [u]: ““La g intermedia ha desaparecido 
en [auxero] agujero, [auxa] aguja. La forma mejicana occurre también 


8 EF. C. Hills, op. cit., p. 13. 

85 “*Ig] (devant o, u) et [k] (devant 0, u) tombent: 1) Au commencement de la syllabe 
tonique. Exemples: [legume]> [layn] . . . 2) Aprés l’accent tonique dans les paroxytons. 
Exemples: [fagu]> [fou] . . .”” (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 102). 

*° Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 139. 87 Tbid., pp. 139-140. 

8° C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 143.  E.C. Hills, op. cit., p. 21. 

%° Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 139. 

1 C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 143. 
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en Bogot4, Chile y Costa Rica...” This tendency is even more 
marked in Chile according to R. Lenz: “‘A veces la g intervocdlica des- 
aparece completamente a favor de una siguiente: /éuna<latina <la- 
guna, au’tina < Agustinas.”* And in New Mexico, according to A. M. 
Espinosa: ‘“‘g. Se pierde... cuando es intervocdlica: .. . /uego>Tluéo, 
hago>do... La caida de la g intervocalica occurre en la conversacién 
rapida, pero no es general o absoluta.”™ 

11. The Old French palatalization and vocalization of the voiceless 
velar plosive [k] in the intervocal groups [kt] and [ks] (to give [jt] and 
[js]) is known as a very early change extending over the whole Celtic 
zone, well beyond the borders of Gaul.® A similar tendency is listed for 
a number of Hispanic regions by A. Alonso and A. Rosenblat: “La 
vocalizacién en 4 se ha registrado en Castilla, Andalucia, Méjico, Costa 
Rica, Venezuela, Colombia, Chile (ocasionalmente en Santiago pero mds 
frecuentemente en otras partes) y Argentina:...”* In New Mexico 
and Mexico, it seems to be restricted to words in which the vowels a 
or e precede: “[aks]> [dis], [Aus], y muy raramente [as]: accién> |aision], 
[ausion]; faccién>|[faision], [fausion]; [fasion] es raro. [akt]> [ait], 
[aut], y también [at]: cardécter [karaiter], [karauter]; activo> [aitivo], 
[autivo]; infacto>[intauto], [intaito], [intuato]. (La dltima forma se oye 
en Colorado.) [eks]> [es], [eis], [eus] (raro): leccién [lesion], [leision]; 
correccién>[korresion], [korreision], [korreusion]; seccién [{sesion], [sei- 
sion], [sision], [seusion]. [ekt]> [eit], [eut]: correcto>[korreto], [korreito], 
[{korreuto]; perfecto> [perfeto], [perfeito], [perfeuto]; res pecto > [respeito}, 
[respeuto], [respeto]; efecto>|[efeto], [efeito], [efeuto]; directo>[(direito}, 
[direuto]; recto>[reito], [reuto].” “La [k] de la combinacién [kt] 
ha cafdo en Méjico, dejando tras si una i epentética si la vocal pre- 
cedente es a 0 e: redactor [rredaitor] . . . E] desarrollo de la [ks] es seme- 
jante al de la [kt], es decir, la [k] cae, y si la vocal precedente es a 0 e, se 
introduce una #4 epentética...’** But P. H. Urefia adds a footnote 
denying the explanation by “epenthetic 7”: ‘““No hay epéntesis, la ¢ se 
vocaliza.’’® 


® Ibid., pp. 143-144. 3 R. Lenz, op. cit., p. 251. 

* A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 232-234. 

% “La palatalisation (et vocalisation) de consonne devant consonne s’est effectuée dans 
différents groupes.—L’évolution du groupe [kt] dans le nord-ouest de la Romania se 
présente nettement comme un celtisme. Ce groupe, qui était, au début de l’Empire romain, 
en pleine évolution en gaulois, a passé a [jt] par l’intermédiaire d’une palatale spirante, 
transformation commune 4a toute la Gaule, le Rhétie, la Haute Italie, et la péninsule 
ibérique; c’est le type du celtisme a extension maxima: [faktum]> [fajt], francais fait. Le 
passage de [ks] a [js] (Jaxare> [lajsare], laisser) est paralléle.” (A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 66.) 

% Biblioteca de dialectologta hispanoamericana, 1, 223, footnote 2. 

7 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 223-224. 

* C. C. Marden, op. cit., pp. 146-147. * Tbid., p. 146, footnote 2. 
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12. Intervocal [d] changed in Old French from a plosive to a fricative 
before falling completely. V. L. [kadere], on its way to late O. F. 
[Sser], went through the stage [cjaSeir],!° in which the d must have had 
a sound near that of intervocal d in Spanish, varying from a very soft 
plosive to an actual fricative: [kadena], [kadena]. “la punta de la lengua 
toca suavemente los bordes de los incisivos superiores, sin cerrar por 
completo la salida del aire . . .” is the description Navarro Tomas gives 
of the fricative d.! Then he defines its position: “Se pronuncia fricativa, 
en la conversacién espafiola corriente, toda d ortografica que no se halle 
en posicién inicial absoluta ni en contacto con m o / precedentes.. .’”"" 
In order to give an idea of the great variety of stages that can be observed 
in this change, let us quote from F. M. Josselyn’s experimental studies 
made on natives from different regions of Spain: “le parler de B (Ma- 
drid) et de D (Cuenca) nous offrent un exemple bien distinct d’un d 
occlusif .. . Les parlers de A (Séville) et E (Palencia) hésitent entre la 
fricative et l’occlusive ... Chez C (Salamanque), F (Leon), et G (As- 
turies) on ne trouve pas un seul cas de prononciation occlusive . . . Les 
sujets du nord (Asturies, Leon et Salamanque) possédent la fricative 
dans la position intervocalique. Ceux de Madrid et de Cuenca (au sud) 
le prononcent comme occlusif, tandis qu’il y a hésitation chez ceux de 
Séville et de Palencia, avec une tendance 4 |’occlusive peut-étre.”"™™ In 
Latin America also, many different stages of intervocal d can be observed, 
as is shown by the following controversy over its disappearance: ‘Es 
sabido que la de intervocdlica o en posicién final se debilita y aun se 
pierde en muchos lugares de América, como en la mayor parte de 
Espafia—no solo en Andalucia—; pero el fenédmeno no es general; asi, 
en las altiplanicies del Ecuador y parte de Colombia se conserva la de 
en las terminaciones -ado, -ada; igual cosa ocurre con frecuencia en la 
altiplanicie mexicana. Es verdad que, segtin Marden y Carreifio, en la 
ciudad de México es usual la caida de la de, no entre cualesquiera vo- 
cales, sino solamente entre a-o y a-a; pero estas observaciones son in- 
completas. He vivido ocho afios en aquella ciudad, y si bien la pérdida 
de la de no es desconocida, puedo asegurar que no solo en la clase culta, 
sino en gran parte de la clase baja, es frecuente el fenédmeno contrario: 
el reforzar la de de tal manera, que hasta se oye a veces como doble: 
andaddo, paradda,”*® Navarro Tomas describes the behavior of the end- 


100 “F'n position intervocalique, l’occlusive sourde [t] devient sonore [d]; ce [d] de méme 
que le [d] du latin vulgaire, persiste (vraisemblablement a |’état de [6]) jusque vers la fin 
du lle siécle, puis ils tombent.’”’ (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 85.) 

101 The phonetic symbol [c] is a linguo-alveolar voiceless affricate, similar to ch in 
Spanish China or English China. 1® Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 99. 

103 Thid., p. 100. 14 F, M. Josselyn, op. cit., pp. 95-97. 

10% P. H. Urefia, ““Observaciones . . .”’ op. cit., p. 365. 
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ing -ado in Spain: “En pronunciacién esmerada, lenta o enfatica, en la 
escena, en el discurso y en la conversacién ceremoniosa, la d de la termi- 
nacién -ado se pronuncia [5] como cualquier otra d intervocdlica; pero, 
ordinariamente, en la conversacién familiar la d de dicha terminacién 
se reduce mucho o se pierde. Entre la conversacién y la pérdida com- 
pleta de este [5] suelen ser perceptibles en una misma persona, segtn el 
tono y la rdpidez del lenguaje, ciertos grados intermedios de rela- 
jacién.’"* In the Americas the tendency for intervocal d to disappear 
can be found both less advanced than in Spain (see preceding quotation 
of Urefia) and much more advanced, as in the case of Chile reported by 
R. Lenz: “En Santiago es corriente la desaparicién de la d intervocalica 
—en el habla popular y a menudo también en la pronunciacién ‘mejor’ 
—después de vocal. Asi, pues, no solo amao sino tambien amaa, habio, 
deo, via, nio, too, naa. Lo mismo después de antepeniltima acentuada: 
meico, creito, meula... Igualmente entre las silabas peniltima y 
Ultima inacentuadas: acio, calio... Inmediatamente ante silaba 
ténica, la d intervocalica desaparece también por completo en el habla 
baja; pero en este caso no es raro que se conserve una d reducida.””!” 
New Mexico also shows advanced stages: ‘‘La lengua obra muy fre- 
cuentemente nada mas que como modificadora, sin tocar los dientes, y 
en este caso la [5] puede desaparecer totalmente .. .’°§ “En Nuevo 
Méjico la d se pierde en las siguientes circunstancias: 1. En posicién 
intervocdlica ... por lo comun en pronunciacién répida: nada [nda], 
puedo [puéo], no dice [no ise], pedazo [pedso] ... 2. En la terminacién 
-ado: [solddu], {komprdu], [amdu], [konrdu], [l4u], soldado, comprado, 
amado, Conrado, lado, etc.’’!® 

13. Very similar to the preceding loss of intervocal d is the loss of d 
between vowel and r as in Old French [padre] (from V. L. patre)> 
[pera].""° This change must have known a stage [dr] similac to that of 
Modern Spanish, where the occlusion of the d is heard little or not at all: 
[padre]. In his examples of fricative d, Navarro Tomas includes such 
transcriptions as: [madre], [kwadro], [piedra], [ladrido]."' Such pro- 
nunciation is widespread not only in Spain but in Latin America. Be- 
sides, it can occasionally go beyond the stage of [3]. In New Mexico 
and Colorado, the pronunciations [pare] for padre, [kwaran] for cuadran 
are heard, according to P. H. Urefia,"* and A. M. Espinosa." 


1% Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 101. 107 R. Lenz, op. cit., pp. 153-154. 

108 A.M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 139. 109 Tbid., pp. 229- 30. 

10 “tr}] intervocalique devient [dr] qui, de méme que [dr] primitif, s’est transformé, a 
partir de la fin de la période qui nous occupe, en [rr] et en [r] (vraisemblablement en pas- 
sant par [6r]).”” (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 87 ) 

111 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 100. u2 “Mutaciones .. .” op. cit., p. 351. 

13 Op. cit., p. 139. 
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14. The loss of final d after vowel, as in Old French [kryd] becoming 
[kry]," can be observed in Modern Spanish in at least four distinct 
steps, and besides, of course, in all the intermediary stages. The purist 
will say at times [berdad], with an occlusive d. The pronunciation gen- 
erally heard is [berdad], with a voiced fricative. Before a pause, [berda4], 
with voiceless fricative, is common. Finally, a neglected or dialecta! 
pronunciation offers frequent examples of [berda], with an implosive d 
or even no d at all, although the loss may be unconscious with the 
speaker. The following quotations confirm the occurrence of all four 
pronunciations. A Bello warns against faults that he has noticed in 
Chile: ‘‘Es necesario hacer sentir la d final de las palabras que la tienen, 
como usted, virtud, vanidad.’”’™> About Castilian, Navarro Tomas says: 
“en las palabras sed, red, huésped, césped, y dspid, y en los imperativos 
hablad, traed, etc., las personas cultas conservan siempre, aunque 
relajada, la d final. . .’™* But the most widespread pronunciation of 
final d is the one he describes here: “La d final absoluta, seguida de pausa, 
se pronuncia particularmente débil y relajada: la punta de la lengua 
toca perezosamente el borde de los incisivos superiores, las vibraciones 
larfngeas cesan casi al mismo tiempo que se forma el contacto linguo- 
dental, y ademas, la corriente espirada, preparando la pausa siguiente, 
suele ser tan tenue, que de hecho la articulacién resulta casi muda.’”"’ 
He also mentions locations where the [8] is completely voiceless: ‘En 
Valladolid, Salamanca y otros lugares de Castilla, en lugar de la d 
final se pronuncia... una [6] relajada: [birtué], [berda6], [xu8entud], 
[uste@], etc.; lo mismo ocurre entre el pueblo bajo madrilefio,”"’ The 
same sound is spoken of by F. M. Josselyn as it occurs in the word Ma- 
drid: ‘‘La prononciation sourde apparait aussi dans le d final... Ici 
le son est complétement sourd. C’est la prononciation usuelle mais de 
temps en temps on en trouve un qui est sonore au début.’” Finally 
Navarro Tomas indicates that the acoustic omission of the final [8] is 
done even by educated Castilian people: ‘““En formas nominales como 
virtud, verdad, juventud, libertad, etc., la pronunciacién vulgar, en la 
mayor parte de Espafia, suprime la d final: [birtu], [berda], [xuSentu], 
[li8erta]. Este uso se extiende también, mds o menos, a la pronunciacién 
familiar de la personas ilustradas.”"* Marden bluntly states that in 


14 “Aprés une voyelle, [d] et [t] sont tombés depuis la fin du XI°* siécle . . . Ici égale- 
ment on peut supposer que [@] et [6] ont servi de son intermédiaire.” (Schwan-Behrens, 
op. cit., p. 91.) 

15 A. Bello, ““Advertencias sobre el uso de la lengua castellana,”’ Biblioteca de dialectologia 
hispanoamericana, v1, 52. 116 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 103. 

uT F, M. Josselyn, op. cit., p. 93. 118 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 103. 
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Mexico: ‘‘La d final cae.’”""*® And A. M. Espinosa is no less positive about 
New Mexico: “La d final de palabra no se pronuncia nunca.’”!”° 

15. Preconsonantal [s] was first voiced to [z] and then fell before all 
consonants but voic less stops in the development of Old French: 
[asna] > [azna] > [a:na].!* Both of these steps can be observed in Modern 
Spanish, as well as intermediary stages: mismo has generally reached a 
stage close to [mizmo], and in neglected or dialectal speech, it is common 
to hear [mi:mo], and at times even [mimmo] or [mimo]. Later, Old 
French lost preconsonantal [s] even before voiceless stops: [festa] 
> [fe: ta]. This last stage can also be heard in neglected or dialectal 
pronunciation of Modern Spanish: /e gusta>[le gu:ta]. Navarro Tomas 
mentions the voicing of [s]: ‘“‘La s aparece inicamente, en nuestra lengua, 
en posicién final de sflaba, precediendo inmediatamente a otra consonante 
sonora; en cualquier otra posicién su presencia es anormal y esporAdica. 
Es siempre, asimismo, una articulacién breve y suave; la pronunciacién 
lenta o fuerte impide su sonorizacién, reapareciendo en su lugar la s 
sorda.’’ He also mentions its disappearance: “‘Debe evitarse la com- 
penetracién entre la s y una consonante sonora siguiente, con pérdida 
de la sonoridad de dicha consonante, fendmeno frecuente en el habla 
vulgar de una gran parte del sur de Espafia...”"™ F. M. Josselyn 
finds s to be voiced by all his subjects but one: “Exception faite pour C 
(Salamanque), qui avait la prononciation fort sourde, dans la plupart 
des cas, s est sonore dans cette position. Dans les mots desde, desviar, 
esbelto et rasgo, il n’y a pas une seule exception.’ As the fall of s is 
very marked in Chile, R. Lenz studies it before all possible consonants: 
“existen todos los grados posibles de debilitamiento, hasta la completa 
desaparicién, a veces con alargamiento de la vocal precedente o de la 
consonante siguiente: mismo>mi’mo>mimmo, mimo.. .’* “La pro- 
nunciacién plena de s ante consonante es extremadamente rara, aun en 
personas cultas; existen, por lo dem4s, numerosos grados intermedios. 
Cuando la s precede a una fricativa sorda, desaparece compietamente, 0a 


19 C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 133. 10 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 231. 

121 “Before other consonants than surd mutes, [s] first becomes [z] and then disap- 
pears.” (F. B. Luquiens, op. cit., p. 45.) “‘{s] suivi de [I], [n], [m], aprés étre devenu sonore, 
est tombé vers la fin du XI® siécle. Dans l’orthographe il a le plus souvent persisté, méme 
a une époque plus avancée de la période du vieux francais... [s] devant les spirante; 
[3], [v], [f], et devant les occlusives sonores [b,] [d], [g], a été vraisemblablement traité 
de la méme maniére que devant [I], [n], [m] . . .”” (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 93.) 

122 “(s) devant les occlusives sourdes s’est généralement amui dans la langue écrite dans 
le IIT* siécle environ . . .”” (Schwan-Behrens, of. cit., p. 155.) 

23 Navarro Tomas, of. cit., p. 108. 1% Tbid., p. 110. 

128 F. M. Josselyn, op. cit., p. 100. 1% R. Lenz, op. cit., p. 252. 
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lo sumo prolonga un poco la pronunciacién de la fricativa.. . sati- 
fasion... Delante de p, se pierde la s, pero se aspira la vocal... 
[krepo] . . .’*7 Etc. In most cases he indicates either a complete loss 
of s or a partial assimilation with aspiration or reduplication of the fol- 
lowing consonant. Mexico, on the other hand, shows very little tendency 
to lose the preconsonantal s. Marden simply mentions its voicing: “La 
$s seguida de consonante sonora se vuelve sonora: mismo> [mezmo], 
durasno> (durazno], etc.””?8 And P. H. Urefia provides a humorous but 
revealing footnote: ‘De la pronunciacién mejicana se ha dicho que es un 
mar de eses del cual emerge uno que otro sonido.”””® 

16. The loss of final s belongs to the very end of the development of 
Old French, starting no earlier than the XIIIth century.’° In Spanish 
it appears today as a popular or dialectal tendency. The pronunciation 
of Chile offers examples of the most advanced stages. ‘‘En final de palabra, 
delante de pausa, la s se pierde en mayor o menor grado en la pronuncia- 
cién vulgar; después de silaba acentuada queda en lugar de la s una 
aspiracién; después de sflaba Atona, se pierde del todo. Se dice, pues: 
{kruh] cruz, [meh] mes, [narih] nariz, [lombrih] lombriz, [doh] dos, 
[Boh] vos, pero [lape] Japiz ... ””! There, it even reaches the cultivated 
class: “Por lo que se refiere a la s final, el uso, como en tantos otros casos, 
es vacilante. El Chileno culto pronuncia en general una s més 0 menos 
completa después de vocal acentuada, pero en las silabas atonas desinen- 
ciales pronuncia una vocal aspirada y brusca como la que emplea el 
habla vulgar en silaba acentuada, mientras que en los otros casos de 
silaba 4tona pierde toda huella de s, o bien se limita a pronunciar la 
vocal final con alguna mayor claridad.’’™ The loss of s is also found in 
Spain: “Rechdzase igualmente como vulgarismo la pronunciacién de la 
s final como una simple aspiracién, y asimismo su eliminaci6n total en de- 
terminadas circunstancias, hechos corrientes, segtin es sabido, en el len- 
guaje popular de varias regiones de Espafia y América... .””* F. M. 
Josselyn mentions this loss in Andalusian: “‘Je présente dans la figure 98 
l’articulation du mot mds, dite 4 l’andalouse. On notera la disparition 


137 Tbid., pp. 128-130. 128 C. C. Marden, of. cit., p. 138. 129 Thid., p. 136. 

190 “Au XIIIe® siécle, 1’s, qui joue un réle si important dans les flexions, commence 4 
s’effacer 4 l’atone aprés e muet...’’ (A. Dauzat, op. cit., pp. 88-89.) “Le phénoméne 
le plus frappant qu’offre le consonantisme, c’est la chute des consonnes finales, paralléle 
a la chute de |’e muet posttonique . .. La consonne atteinte la premiére est |’r, dont la 
chute est générale au XV° siécle et sans doute auparavant ... Au XVIF siécle, toutes les 
autres consonnes finales, qui avaient résisté aprés cette date aprés tonique, tombent dans 
le parler populaire, sans qu’aucune série paraisse avoir ofiert plus de résistance que les 
autres...” (Ibid., pp. 95-96.) 131 R. Lenz, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 

133 Tbid., p. 127. 183 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 110. 
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complete de l’articulation d’s.”"™ E. Bourciez also, but he adds Asturias: 
“En Espagne, s est resté sensible dans tiempos, flores, cantas: mais il 
est en train de s’affaiblir, et n’est déja plus qu’une simple aspiration soit 
au Sud en Andalousie, soit au Nord dans les Asturies.’’"™ 

17. A stage of the change from [r] to [z], as in chaire>chaise, bericle 
> besicle, Gerainville>Gesainville,’® can perhaps be observed in Modern 
Spanish. A fricative r with its point of articulation between those of 
[z] and [3]}—that is to say in the same place as multiple-vibration r—, is 
used extensively in Mexico and other Spanish speaking countries, even 
among educated people. Its sound resembles those. of [z] and [3], but it 
is more intense, the tip of the tongue is more raised and the stricture more 
pronounced. It occurs when the rolling or vibrating of the r fails to get a 
start. Navarro Tomas describes sounds of that sort for Spain: “Un 
fendmeno dialectal, corriente en parte de Alava, Navarro, Rioja y 
Aragén muy extendido en la América de la lengua espafiola, consiste en 
la asibilaci6n mds o menos desarrollada, de la r interior de silaba en formas 
como /ropa, otro... El tipo de r que sirve de base a esta modificacién 
es la r fricativa. Detras de p, t, k, la asibilacién va unida al ensordeci- 
miento de una parte de la r. La fricacién de esta r aparece contaminada, 
segtin los casos, de [z] o [s], presentando también algunas veces cierto 
matiz de [3] o [S].’”"*7 “En las partes de Espafia y América en que la r 
simple sufre en los grupos /r, pr, cr, etc., adviértese que la presencia de 
este fenédmeno coincide con el uso de una rr 4picoalveolar fricativa, que 
se pronuncia asimismo con asibilacién mds o menos desarrollada: 
perro... .”88 A. M. Espinosa records in New Mexico a fricative r similar 
to the Spanish one described by Navarro Tomas, and says: ‘“Cor- 
responde a toda r en posicién inicial, en graffa doble, o tras], m,s... 
Es un sonido intermedio entre [r] y [z] y es el general para las posiciones 
indicadas ...’"*® F. M. Josselyn mentions “une r fricative qui est 
formée par ]’élévation de la langue vers la position de rf roulé, mais sans 
que la pointe entre en vibration ... .’"“° From a detailed description of 
many different forms of assibilated r, by R. Lenz, we extract this 
passage: “‘Muchas veces el zumbido es reforzado por la aproximacién 
de los dientes superiores o inferiores, lo que puede prestar a la pronuncia- 
cién de la r vibrante un timbre parecido a! de la [3].”"* And the follow- 
ing remark by A. Alonso is especially to the point on the articulatory 


14 F. M. Josselyn, op. cit., p. 98. 1% FE. Bourciez, op. cit., p. 416. 

16 “T] faut remarquer le changement de r en s qui appartient a la fin de l’époque du 
vieux francais.’’ (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 12.) 

87 Navarro TomAs, op. cit., p. 120. 188 Tbid., p. 124. 

39 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 139. 1#@ F, M. Josselyn, op. cit., p. 109. 

11 Op. cit., pp. 94-116. 18 Tbid., p. 101. 
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relation existing between r and s: “En la realidad, la rr y la ¢ tras} 
tienen en Chile pronunciacién asibilada, pero todavia el timb.e de ambos 
fonemas se reconoce sin duda como de la familia de las erres y no de 
las eses; es decir, su estrechez articulatoria tiene forma alargada basica- 
mente, aunque con contaminacién de redondeamiento. Este para |a 
Fonética acistica-fisiol6gica; para la Fonologfa, que se ocupa de los 
fonemas como entidades ideales que forman el sistema de signos sonoros 
de una lengua, sin vacilacién alguna ambos fonemas son rr y r.”" This 
clearly illustrates the viewpoint we express in the introduction, concern- 
ing phonemic and phonetic changes. While the Old French change from 
[r] to [z] is phonemic, the Spanish change is only phonetic. 

18. The chances are great that Old French r came at times from ad, 
making possible such etymologies as medicu> mire, grammatica> gram- 
maire. This discovery, owed to A. Tobler™ was accepted by Gaston 
Paris as early as 1877." The only point of disagreement between the two 
philologists was the manner in which this change took place. Modern 
Spanish might help in clearing up such a question for it often shows 
stages of a similar change. The acoustic confusion between d and r is 
known to all students of Spanish. Besides it has been recorded by 
philologists. For instance, Navarro Tomas notes that in Spain, ‘En los 
imperativos tomad, traed, venid, etc., el habla popular sustituye corrien- 
temente la d por una r débil y relajada, de timbre muy semejante a 
una [8], lo cual hace que estas formas ofrezcan la misma aparencia que 
sus infin’ tivos: tomar, traer, venir, ctc. En muchos lugares se oye tabién 
ser por sed, sustaativo,”™* This concerns only the d in final position. R 
Lenz noted it in Chile in intervocal position: “‘A veces se presenta tam- 
bién este contacto (del 4pice con los alvéolos o los dientes superiores 
dando r or rl; Brigida> Britgira.”**" He also says: “‘A veces esta d apenas 
se distingue de la r, co bien aparece realmente una r: esto es lo habitua! 
en nadie>naire ... As{ también he registrado fatirio junto a fatidio.” 
As for Mexico, P. H. Urefia states: ‘“Pdrpado> parparo; la dilacién 
es favorecida por la equivalencia acistica de r y d y por el sufijo -aro 
(cf. pifano> pifaro). En tragedia>trageria debe pensarse en influjo 
de la terminacién -eria (miseria, etc.).”“® A. M. Espinosa, for New 


143 A, Alonso y R. Lida, Biblioteca de dialectologta hispanoamericana, v1, 197. 

144 Adolf Tobler, ““Etymologies francaises et provengales, 111,’’ Romania, 11, 241-244. 

145 “Nos lecteurs n’ont pas oublié I’excellent article dans lequel M. Tobler a démontré 
que mire vient de medicu(m) et grammaire de grammatica. J’accepte pleinement sa double 
découverte, et je ne différe avec lui que sur un point, qui fait l’objet de la présente note. I! 
s’agit de savoir comment on est passé le medicu a mire.’’ (Gaston Paris, “Francais R= D,” 
Romania, v1, 29.) 146 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 103. 

47 R, Lenz, op. cit., p. 153. 148 Thid., p. 157. 

49 P, H. Urefia, ‘““Mutaciones ... ,” op. cit., p. 372. 
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Mexico, quotes examples of both intervocal d and final d; ‘“‘Casos de 
-++ por -d; Lionires, arbolera, pdrparo, Liocaria (Leonidas, arboleda, 
parpado, Leocadia).¥° “‘-r por -d:almud>almur,”* 

This change of d to r is one of many which are due to “‘acoustic equiva- 
lence’”—a process that has been discussed most competently by A. 
Alonso, but still deserves further investigation. He stresses its value in 
these terms: “Creo que tendremos que introducir el concepto de equiva- 
lencia acustica en la investigacién histérica, también para muchos de 
los procesos llamados regulares y que evidentemente entrafian un cam- 
bio articulatorio. Los dialectos nos dan ocasién de hacerlo con fruto.’’”™ 

19. The loss of final r occurred in France during or shortly before the 
XVth century.™ Stages of this loss could be analyzed both in Spain and 
in Latin America. Here are two typical quotations, one for each con- 
tinent: ‘‘La r final ante pausa suele ser pronunciada por los asturianos 
con sonido sordo, formdndola, por lo que a la articulacién lingual se re- 
fiere, unas veces como vibrante y otras como fricativa . . . Los andaluces 
en esa misma posicién,relajan y suavizan excesivamentela r o la suprimen 
por completo: sefior>[seno], pintar> [pinta], mujer>[muhe].’" “La r 
final se ha hecho sorda, de tal modo que el unico sonido audible es un 
deslizamiento sordo (a voiceless giide) después de la vocal prece- 
mics 

20. Final m which had not fallen in Vulgar Latin (as in monosyllables: 
rem>rien, mom>wmon) became n in early Old French.“’? In Modern 
Spanish, there is a definite tendency in the same direction: “La pro- 
nunciacién espafiola no admite m final ante pausa, sustituyéndola c 
staritemente, salvo raros excepciones, por el sonido n. Se escribe indis- 
tintamente harem y harén, pero en ambos casos se pronuncia [aren], 
plural harenes. Del mismo modo Abraham se pronuncia [abran], méxi- 
mum>([maysimun], minimum>([minimun], «ltimdtum> [ultimatun], 
élbum > [alBun].’’* 

21. In Old French, » became m before a labial other than m: O. F. 
en+ porter>emporter.** There is still a tendency to do the same in 
Spanish: ‘En contacto con las consonantes p, 8, iniciales de palabra, 
la # final de una palabra anterior se pronuncia corrientemente m, sin que 


»° A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 169. 181 Tbid., p. 184. 

102 “FE-quivalencia acfistica,” op. cit., pp. 440-470. 83 Thid., p. 450. 

14 “Ta consonne atteinte la premiére est l’r dont la chute est générale au XV° siécle et 
sans doute auparavant ...”’ (A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 96.) 

188 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 166 C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 152. 

47 “Quand m se trouvait a la fin d’un mot en latin, il devient n dés l’époque prélittéraire 
du francais...’ (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 121.) 

88 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 88. 

8? “Devant les labiales orales . . . » devient m.” (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 119.) 
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en este sentido pueda advertirse diferencia alguna entre expresiones 
como, por ejemplo, con padre, y compadre, pronunciadas ambas [kom- 
paddre], o entre con placer y complacer, pronunciadas [komplaéer].”° 
“La n ante » se pronuncia como ante , 6.’”"* A. M. Espinosa records the 
same phenomenon in New Mexico: “Ante labiales, [b], [p], [8], [w],[¢], 
la grafia m se pronuncia m: um baso, um bote, em pas, um bueso, emfermo 
0 enfermo (un vaso, un bole, en paz, un hueso, enj vino). 

22. The loss of 4 came about in France at the very end of the Middle 
Ages.’ Many stages of this loss can be found in dialects of Spain, ac- 
cording to the report of A. M. Espinosa (son) and L. Rodriguez-Castel- 
lano, from which we extract this passage: “La aspiracién de & se 
encuentra en una reducida zona Noroeste, limitrofe con Portugal, y en 
la parte meridional, lindante con Caceres. Fuera de estas dos comarcas 
se conservan restos de la aspiracién en palabras sueltas en toda la pro- 
vincia. En la zona Noroeste la aspiracién tiene ya muy escasa vitalidad. 
Donde presenta mayor intensidad—dentro del estado caduco del fené- 
meno—es en varios pueblos de la parte mas occidental del partido de 
Vitigudino: Aldeaddvila de la Ribera, Corporario, Masueco, Mieza y 
Vilvestre. En todos estos lugares hay personas, aunque contadas ya, y 
pertenecientes principalmente a las generaciones mas viejas, que aspiran 
con regularidad en la mayorfa de las palabras; las de mediana edad para 
abajo, en cambio, emplean predominantemente la forma moderna, sin 
h aunque conservan abundantes restos del fenédmeno antiguo en su len- 
guaje habitual.’’' It can also be studied in several parts of Latin America. 
P. H. Urefia surveys this question in “‘Observaciones sobre el espafiol en 
América”: ‘La supervivencia del sonido aspirado procedente de efe 
latina, que hoy se encuentra—sobre todo en Andalucia—confundido con 
la jota regional, no es igual en toda la América espafiola. En la altiplanicie 
mejicana la supervivencia es incompleta, en el Pert es nula y en Chile 
se reduce al verbo huir. Pero en el habla campesina de las Antillas es 
frecuente—entre los campesinos de Santo Domingo es constante con raras 
excepciones—, y en otros pafses todavia se transforma en hache aspiradao 
jota regional la efe moderna: fino>jino, difunto>dijunto, funcién>jun- 
sién (Argentina), Jelipe, Jilomena (Nuevo México), y aun ojrecer, 


160 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 89. 161 Tbid., p. 91. 

162 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 140. 

163 “Th, que le latin avait éliminé dés l’époque de Cicéron et que l’influence des envahis- 
seurs germaniques avait rétabli dans la plus grande partie de la Gaule, disparait de nouveau 
aux abords de la Renaissance.’”’ (A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 99.) 

164 A. M. Espinosa (hijo) y L. Rodrf{guez-Castellano, ‘‘La aspiraci6n de la “H”’ en el sur 
y oeste de Espafia,” Revista de filologia espatiola, xx111, 226. 
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jrente (Colombia).’"* As a specific example of Latin America, we quote 
A. M. Espinosa on the pronunciation of New Mexico: “En cuanto a la 
h ortogr4fica, es muda en muchas palabras, pero la aspiracién se conserva 
por lo general en posicién inicial (y también en otras) y en todos los casos 
en que la # précede de una f latina.” 

23. Nasalization of vowels before nasal consonants was followed in 
Old French by loss of the nasal consonants that were not initial of sylla- 
ble: [maison] > [maiz6n] >[mezé6], [planta] > [planta] >[plata]."°7 Both of 
these steps can be observed in Modern Spanish, as well as the intermedi- 
ary stages. For instance, nacién is heard with oral [o] (or almost) followed 
by a clear nasal consonant: [na8jon], [na8jon}; or with more or less nasal- 
ized [o] followed by a nasal consonant: [na§j6n], [na@jon]; and also with 
nasalized (or even nasal) [o] followed by an implosive nasal consonant 
or no nasal consonant at all, acoustically speaking: [na@j6]. 

In the process of vowel nasalization the loss of the nasalizing consonant 
indicates an advanced stage. For Spain, Navarro Tomas, provides in- 
formation concerning the partial loss of m before s:'®* “En las sflabas 
ins, cons, y trans se pronuncia en general una n débil, breve y relajada, 
que a veces se reduce simplemente a una pequefia nasalizacién de la 
vocal precedente, y a veces se pierde por completo; la conservacién total 
de la m en dichas silabas tiene un cardcter afectadamente culto; su per- 
dida es constante en el habla popular; la pronunciacién correcta, en este 
como en otros casos, se sirve, como se ve, de variantes intermedias, mds 
© menos préximas a uno u otro extremo, segtin la ocasién y el tono en 
que se habla .. . .’®* R. Lenz extends this for Chile tom beforea fricative: 
“Si no me equivoco en algunas zonas centroamericanas hay fuerte ten- 
dencia a la nasalizacién de toda vocal delante de m; en Chile las vocales 
s6lo son afectadas por m+fricativa conservada .. .’7° Extreme exam- 
ples of nasalization found in his study are: [léxa], [k6forme],[nardxal, 


16 P. H. Urefia, ““Observaciones . . .”” op. cit., p. 370. 

186 A. M. Espinosa (padre), op. cit., p. 148. 

7 “On peut placer ici (avant 843) un autre cas d’assimilation, cette fois de voyelle a 
consonne, inconnu au latin classique, et qui parait df au substrat celtique (il offre son 
maximum d’intensité dans la Gaule septentrionale): c’est la nasalisation de lavoyelle 
devant m ou n.”’ (A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 49.) “vers la fin du Moyen Age, la consonne 
nasale implosive, qui avait nasalisé jadis la voyelle précédente, a été peu a peu absorbée 
par celle-ci.” (Ibid., p. 92.) 

168 We know that a tendency to lose n before s and other fricatives already existed in 
Latin and Vulgar Latin: “Before fricatives or spirants m regularly fell, probably through 
nasalization of the preceding vowel.” (C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, 
Boston, Heath, 1907, p. 131.) 169 Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 112. 

170 R. Lenz, op. cit., p. 160. 
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[a xardin];!"" [gaso].1” E. C. Hills, for New Mexico, extends it to before 
dentals: ‘Ante dental la » desaparece, dejando fuertemente nasalizada 
la vocal anterior: [kato] canto, [katar] cantar, [téder] tender, [kasar] 
cansar, [kasau] cansado. Ante [f], [c], [S], es poco perceptible y puede 
desaparecer: [1(c)fjerno] inferno, [4(n)cu] ancho, [pi(n){i] (punshe).”™ 
And A. M. Espinosa, for the same region, indicates no limitation as to 
the following consonants and gives abundant examples of nasality for a|! 
five vowels: (4:kas], [t€:go], [st:ko], [k6:tigo], [nd:ka].!* New Mexico 
has a high degree of nasality: “‘En el espajiol del norte de Nuevo Méjico 
y del sur de Colorado, la nasalidad est4 muy generalizada, siendo menos 
perceptible que en francés, algo mds que en espajfiol.’”!”5 It would be one 
of the best places to study the physiology of nasalization. 

24. All old French nasalized vowels showed a tendency to open. It is 
especially apparent in the cases of [i], [y], and [e], which became respec- 
tively [€], '&], and [4]. This tendency reappears today in the Spanish of 
New Mexico: [é@] becomes [4] just as Old French [énfant] had become 
{[anfant].!” “La e inicial, ante nasal seguida de dental o labial, se vuelve a 
veces a nasal, ligeramente redondeada: [atéseh] entonces, [Addde] en donde, 
[atusjazmo] entusiasmo.”'"” “Una [4] en nuevomejicano aparece como 
pronunciaci6n . . . de e sflaba (no final absoluta) trabada por nasal, en 
algunas palabras y grupos de palabras: entonces>[4:t6:ses], en casa 
de>(a:kase] o [4:ka(e)], en ancas>[ana:kas], lengiletear > (la: gwetjar], 
calendario> (kala: darjo], Enrique [4:rrikes].’””!”* “[é]. Este sonido aparece 
en nuevomejicano como pronunciacién . . . de 7 en sflaba (no final ab- 
soluta— trabada por nasal, en un gran numero de palabras comunes: 
imposible> [&(m)posifle], impedido>[&(m)pedido], imbécil> [&(m)besil], 
interés>[€:teres], inducir>[€:dusir], principal>([pré:sipal], invitar 
>[é&(m)bitar], indecente>[&:desé:te], indirecta>[é:direita].’!79 

25. The opening influence of r over the preceding vowel was only 
operating, in the evolution of the French language, as long as the r was 
apical (tongue tip), according to A. Dauzat.'® Apical r being the norma! 


171 Tbid., p. 161. 18 Thid., p. 253. 193 FE. C. Hills, op. cit., p. 17. 

174 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., pp. 63-68. 1% Tbid., p. 58. 

176 “Tas le XI* siécle, par une évolution qui ne gagna ni le nord ni le nord-est, [e] en 
s’ouvrant avait rejoint [a]: les deux séries assonent ensemble dans la Chanson de Roland.”’ 
(A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 87.) 77 E. C. Hills, op. cit., p. 9. 

178 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 63. 179 Tbid., p. 65. 

180 A. Dauzat mentions the “phénoméne qui améne tout ¢ a a devant r implosif...” 
and says further: “il s’agit d’une évolution phonétique qui amenait e 4 a devant r prépala- 
tal; cette tendance s’observe dés le latin vulgaire de Gaule dans quelques mots od des 
circonstances favorables l’ont facilitée (mercatu>marcatu, per> par), et on l’observe plus 
tard dans de nombreux patois. Les plus anciens exemples en vieux francais ont été relevés 
par M. Brunot chez Rustefeuf (Hist. de la langue fr., 1, 407), mais le phénoméne ne parait 
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articulation of r in most of the Spanish speaking countries today, it is not 
surprising to find evidence of this opening influence. For example in New 
Mexico: “Sarntculo, almitanto (cerntcalo, ermitafo), en la silaba inicial 
erm-, ern-, por influencia de r+nasal... Sartificau (certificado), por 
influencia de r.’!*! 

26. The loss of the labial element of the Old French diphthong [we] 
seems to have occurred toward the end of the XIVth century: [parlwe] 
>(parle], [fraswe]> [frase].'* Several instances of a similar tendency 
have been noted in Spanish speaking lands. Here is a typical one recorded 
in Mexico: ‘Ue acentuado se reduce a e en las formas del verbo probar 
acentuadas en la rafz: por ejemplo, pruebo>(preSo], prueba> [prea], 
prueben>([preBen].'* And in Mew Mexico: “Ue>e. Este interesante 
fenédmeno es raro en nuevomejicano: prebo, greso, culeco (pruebo, grueso, 
clueco).’™ Both C. C. Marden and R. Menéndez Pidal have attempted 
to explain this change. Marden by the closeness of the points of articula- 
tion of f and e; “la e del tiptongo ue esta, mucho mas cerca de la posicién 
de la r que de la labial w, y de ahi que la u caiga... ’’!®§ Menéndez Pidal 
by a dissimilation in which the second labial ([w] of the diphthong [we]) 
is eliminated by the first labial (p, f, etc.,): “‘la alternativa de un sonido 
labial+-alveolar (1, r)+labial (w)+palatal (e) provoca una disimilacién 
eliminadora que excluye el segundo sonido labial... ’* Neither one 
seems to be ricit and the problem needs much further investigation be- 
fore it can be solved. Marden’s theory is opposed by the example cluecc 
which contains no y and Menéndez Pidal’s by the example grueso which 
has no first labial to dissimilate a second one. And especially, both are 
strongly opposed by the fact that the same type of reduction occurs 
with other diphthongs when there is no limitation such as those of their 





se généraliser qu’au XIV® siécle. Phonétiquement, e+, prépalatal exige deux mouvements 
contraires de la langue, dont le dos doit se relever pour e¢ avec la pointe baissée, tandis que 
pour r, le dos s’abaisse et la pointe se reléve; au contraire, la langue est 4 plat pour I’a, 
toute préte a prendre la position requise pour |’émission de la consonne. II s’agit donc d’une 
assimilation par anticipation.” (Op. cit., pp. 102-103.) “Cette évolution est liée au carac- 
tére prépalatal de |’r; l’r dorsal provoque le changement inverse: nous |’observerons a 
l’&poque contemporaine mais pas avant.” (Ibid., p. 122.) 

181 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 91. 

12 “au cours du siécle suivant (XIII*), [6i] passe a [6e] et, par glissement d’accent 
a [we], dont le premier élément tendra bientét a s’éliminer.” (A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 85.) “La 
phonétique populaire amena [we] a [e] vers la fin du XIV® siécle, par une tendance a 
l’élimination de la semi-consonne labiale dont on trouve de nombreux exemples antérieure- 
ment et postérieurement (cf. [kw]> [k], [gw]>[g]; [ue]> [ae]; vuide>vide, etc.). (Jbid., 
p. 101.) 183 C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 111. 

A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 120. 188 C,C. Marden, op. cit., p. 111. 

86 R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramética histérica espavola, cuarta edicién, Madrid, 
1918, p. 55. 
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theories. For examples, [wo] becomes [o] in numerous Hispanic areas as 
it does in New Mexico: “Uo, ténica o 4tana, da o: lengén, afetoso, res pe- 
toso, impitoso, virtoso, de contino, endivido, per peto, mostro (lenguon, afectu- 
oso, respectuoso, impetuoso, virtuoso, de continuo, individuo, monstruo).’”'* 

27. In the evolution of Old French diphthongs, during a long period, 
whenever the stress was on the closer part of the diphthong, it showed a 
tendency to shift toward the more open part: Vulgar Latin mel> [mie] 
>(miél]; Vulgar Latin cor>[ktor]>[kver]> [kuér].4** When both ele- 
ments of the diphthong were about equally close, the stress showed a 
tendency to shift to the second element: [fryit] > [fry{t].'* 

Both of these tendencies can be observed in Modern Spanish. 

The first one—shift of accent to the more open part of the diphthong— 
in popular or neglected pronunciations such as: [dora] for ahora, [pe- 
rjodo] for pertodo, [dja] for dfa,[abja] for habta, [a@ja] for hacta. The last 
three examples are considered by Navarro Tomds as common in popular 
language and tolerated in rapid speech: “El habla vulgar, dentro de 
determinadas circunstancias relativas a la posicion de la palabra en 
la frase, practica corrientemente la sinéresis: [tja], [dja], [a-8ja], [a-0ja]. 
En lenguaje rapido y en posicién poco acentuada, la sinéresis del grupo 
ta se tolera, en ciertos casos, aun entre las personas instrufdas.’’'* 
And he expresses somewhat the same opinion concerning other diph- 
thongs. For instance: “‘La sinéresis de latid, baul, pats, matz, vizcatno, 


187 A, M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 120. 

188 “T] y avait a l’origine deux diphtongues accentuées sur ]’élément faible, [fe] et [(e]. 
L’une et l’autre ont éprouvé un glissement d’accent qui a rapidement amené [fe] a [je] 
et [fie] a [we].” (A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 84.) “[e] libre devant des consonnes orales se diph- 
tongue dans les oxytons et les paroxytons, et dans les proparoxytons dont la syllabe 
tonique reste ouverte, a l’€poque romane, aprés la chute de la voyelle de Ja pénultiéme, 
en [fe] qui, par suite du déplacement de |’accent sur le deuxiéme membre de la diphtongue, 
devint [ié]:” (Schwan-Behrens, of. cit., pp. 45-46.) “[>] libre devant les consonnes orales 
se diphtongue dans les oxytons et les paroxytons, et dans les proparoxytons dont la sy]- 
labe reste ouverte, a l’poque romane, aprés la chute de la voyelle de la pénultiéme, en 
[Go], qui devient de bonne heure [ué, ué], en passant par [te].” (Jbid., p. 52.)—And we 
recall that a similar shift had already been taking place in Vulgar Latin: “Accented e and i, 
when immediately followed by the vowel of the penult, became [j], the accent falling on 
the following vowel: [mulferis]>[muljeris]; [putéolis]>[putjolis]; [parfetes] > [parjetes] 
> [paretes]. This change seems to be due to a tendency to shift the stress to the more 
sonorous of two contiguous vowels:” (C. H. Grandgent, of. cit., pp. 61-62). Of these three 
examples, however, only the first and third have a “more sonorous” (more open) second 
vowel. In the second, puteolis, the two contiguous vowels have the same opening, therefore 
the reason for the shift is not “a tendency to shift the stress to the more sonorous” but a 
tendency to shift the stress to the second element, as in Old French [fr¥it] > [fryit]. 

189 “7/$i/, comme les rimes et les assonances d’ui:i permettent de le voir, est devenu, 
dans le cours du 12¢ siacle, /y{/.”” (Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., p. 138.) (Cf. preceding note 
for similar tendency in Vulgar Latin.) 19° Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 164. 
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bilbaino, frequente entre el vulgo, en Espafia, y muy extendida, aun 
en clases mas altas, en América, se usa rara vez, en el ambiante cas- 
tellano, entre las personas instrufdas.””!*! Let us quote a few examples 
from Latin American dialectal studies. In New Mexico: “El acento recae 
sobre la mas abierta, ya ocupe esta en el diptongo el primero o el ultimo 
lugar: a) 4i, pdis, rdis, mdistro, cder (allt 0 aht, pats, rats, maestro, caer). 
b) periddo, ocidno (pertodo, océano); parecié (parecta). Aunque la pro- 
nunciacién mds vulgar en nuevomejicano es ia para la terminacién de 
los imperfectos también fa es corriente...c) Ocurre también este 
cambio acentual en todos los bisflabos en -eo, -ea, si estan en posicién 
enfatica: vid, sid, lid (vea, sea, lea) .. .’"*? In Old Mexico: “reaparece 
la vieja ley del acento en la ultima especie mencionada de palabras 
espafiolas y la intensidad se traslada a la vocal precedente, que es la 
mds sonora. Encontramos, asi, palabras como éido (ofdo) ...’!* “‘La 
e se convierte en 7 en érdir, cdir que corresponden a /fraer, caer. Tenemos 
aqui, en primer lugar, cambio de acento hacia la vocal mas sono- 
ra...’ In Chile: “‘Al lado de estas formas con éi por af ocurren 
también las formas con di: pdi’ (pats), di (aht), trdido, pero no pertenecen 
a las capas mas bajas del pueblo, sino a las personas semiilustradas. La 
pronunciacién de af, aé, au es en general incémoda para los chilenos, 
como se advierte en el hecho de que, en esos casos, tienden a dislocar 
el acento aun cuando el diptongo sea muy reciente; asi, la acentuacién 
vacila ya a menudo en los numerosos diminutivos en -ito, como nédita 
(nadita), téito (todito), por ejemplo: téito lo did (toditos los dias) ...’** 
The author recorded in Mexico a change of stress in which emotion 
played a large part but which is nonetheless significant. An eight year 
old boy, son of a doctor, cried out as he suddenly noticed his uncle 
coming: [o mi tjo mi tjo]. 

The second tendency—shifting of the accent to the second element 
when the two elements are about equal—is heard in the common adverb 
muy, often pronounced almost [mwi]. Phonetic transcriptions in two 
different contributions of Le Matire Phonétique give [mwi] for muy.’* 
R. Lenz transcribes it [mui] in a phonetic text given as an example of 
“lengua conversacional culta’” of Chile.!*%7 Navarro Tomas also tran- 
scribes it [mwi]** but he adds as a footnote: “[mwi altos], la [i] acaba 
casi como una [j]; vulgar, [mujaltos].’”!* In a song entitled El Caminante 
de Mayab, the author frequently heard a choir of Mexican students end 


11 Tbid., p. 161. 192 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 52. 

#8 C. C. Marden, op. cit., p. 99. 1% Tbid., p. 108. 

*® R, Lenz, op. cit., p. 187. 

'% Le Matire Phonétique, troisiéme série, Lx, 18 (janvier-mars, 1935). 

"7 R. Lenz, op. cit., p. 199. 198 Navarro Tomas, op. cit.,p.283. ** Ibid., p. 182. 
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the final syllable of the phrase el pdjaro pujiy on a long held [i] sound, 
although it is meant to rhyme with azul. 

This whole question of change of accent is most competently treated 
by A. Alonso in an article entitled: ‘Cambios acentuales,’”°° which in- 
cludes abundant examples from all Spanish speaking countries. It proves 
in a conclusive manner that accent changes in successive vowels are not 
due to an analogical process but to a phonetic process. 

28. The change from vowel to semi-vowel, as in [tuélo]>[twelo], 
[pié]>[pje], seems to have completed itself only late in the Old French 
period.?" Modern Spanish, not having completed this change (and there 
is no indication that it will) offers for observation intermediary stages 
between vowel and semi-vowel, for instance between [nuéstro] and 
[nwestro], [anual] and [anwal], [pidno] and [pjano], [adiés] and [adjos].°” 

The fact that Spanish stands at a less advanced stage than French is 
evidenced by the way linguistic investigators disagree in their transcrip- 
tions. Some use [i] and [u] where others use [j] and [w], and it leads to 
such discussions as the following ones by R. Lenz: “Escriche distingue, 
con mucho acierto, que hie, hue se pronuncian [je], [we], pero subraya 
que, en oposicién al francés, no aparecen [je], [we] cuando precede con- 
sonante: por lo tanto, en espafiol se dice [bién], en francés [bjé]; en es- 
paiiol [ruéda], en francés [rwa].’”? ‘“Me parece que a Araujo le ha con- 
fundido, en su grafia [pjedra], la transcripcién del francés; pero el francés 
pierre se pronuncia de manera totalmente distinta. Tampoco me parece 
licito transcribir sin mds toda u espafiola ante vocal acentuada como 
[w]... 7% The existence of intermediary stages is also emphasized 
by this passage of Navarro Tomas: “‘En ciertos casos, sin embargo, la 
tendencia fonética a reducir los grupos de vocales a una sola s{laba 
lucha con influencias etimolégicas y analégicas, siendo posible pro- 
nunciar una misma palabra con reduccién o sin reduccién.’”?® 

29. Metathesis was a common phenomenon of Old French. Kr. Ny- 

rop*” classifies seven types of this transposition of sounds, and there are 


200 Biblioteca de dialectologta hispanoamericana, 1, 317-371. 

201 “T] y avait a l’origine deux diphtongues accentuées sur |’élément faible, [fe] et [Ge]. 
L’une et l’autre ont éprouvé un glissement d’accent qui a rapidement amené [fe] a [je]. 
et [fie] a [we].” (A. Dauzat, op. cit., p. 84.) 

202 A similar change had already been taking place in Vulgar Latin: “e, 7, and u in hiatus 
with following vowels lost their syllabic value probably by the first century of our era, 
and sporadically earlier .... The pronunciation e, i, « was probably regular in popular 
speech by the first century or before; by the third century, with a narrowing of the mouth- 
passage, the semi-vowels presumably developed into the fricative consonants [j] and [w): 
[aléa] > [aled] > [alja], [filfus]> [filids]> [filjus], [sap Gi] > [sapuf] > {[sapwi].” (C. H. Grand- 
gent, op. cit., pp. 93-94.) 303 R, Lenz, op. cit., p. 190. 

2% Tbid., pp. 191-192. 2% Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 158. 

2% Op. cit., pp. 460-463. 
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types not included in his classification. (For instance he does not include 
transpositions of yod which should be regarded as metatheses and not as 
epentheses, according to A. Dauzat.)**’ In Modern Spanish metathesis is 
common enough to offer examples of most of the types present in Nyrop’s 
classification. Let us briefly list a few types that are found in both, in 
order to show the interest there would bein observing stages of the me- 
tathesis process in Spanish. 

(1) Single transposition to a preceding syllable (not consecutive). 
O. F. bevrage>breuvage.2** M. S. fabrica>frdbrica,*™, pantufla> plan- 
tufa, pobre> probe,? denttfrico> dentrtfico,*” temprano > trempano.?” 

(2) Reciprocal transposition of two consonants (not consecutive). 
O. F. lequerisse>regulisse>reglisse.™' M. S. estémago>estégamo,?* 
magullar > mallugar,?*° Jeronimo> Jenorimo,”° derramar>redamar.*'® 

(3) Reciprocal transposition of vowels (not consecutive). O. F. heri- 
tage>hiretage. M.S. Rudecindo> Reducindo,*™™ pescozén>cospezén.*™ 

(4) Reciprocal transposition of consecutive vowel and consonant. O. F. 
berbiz> brebis,™ formage>fromage.*™ M. S. permisa> premisa,*" per- 
sonaje> presonaje,** cadéver > cadavre,** Porfirio> Profirio.*™ 

(5) Reciprocal transposition of consecutive consonant and vowel. O. F. 
froment> forment.* M. S. preferir> perferir> Presiliano> Persiliano.* 

(6) Transposition of yod after the preceding vowel (so called epen- 
thetic i). O. F. ostria>wuistre,* cofia>coife."* M. S. agrio> aigro,* 
nadie> naide(n).7% 

(7) Reciprocal transposition of two consecutive vowels. O. F. tiule 
>tuile,* siuf>suif,* meolle>moelle.* M. S. ciudad>suida,” rui- 
barbo>riubarbo,”"” transeunte>transuente.2"" 

30. Dissimilation, like metathesis, is not a regular type of change, it 
is an accidental type, with a rather limited extension. One of the most 
extensive dissimilations of Old French is that of [i] changing to [e] when 
the next syllable contains another [i]: Latin divisat, misisti, Old French 
devise, mesis.*"* (This change had already been taking place in Vulgar 


207 Op. cit., pp. 68 and 79. 
208 Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, Copenhague, 1914, Tome 1, 


p. 460. 209 P. H. Urefia, ‘“Mutaciones . . . ’’ op. cit., p. 377. 
21° Thid., p. 378. #11 Kr. Nyrop, op. cit., p. 461. 
212 P. H. Urefia, “Mutaciones ... ,”’ op. cit., p. 379. 213 Tbid., p. 370. 
4 Kr, Nyop, op. cit., p. 462. 315 P, H. Urefia, ““Mutaciones . . . ,’’ op. cit., p. 371. 


26 F, B. Luquiens, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

17 P. H. Urefia, ““Mutaciones .. . ,” op. cit., p. 369. 

218 ““Remarque. L’i protonique passe par dissimilation a e, si la syllabe suivante contient 
un autre 4; divisat devise; divinat devine; divinum divin; crinitum creni, crenu; finire fenir; 
comp. encore vfr. desis pour disis (dixisti), etc. Parfois les deux formes existent ]’une a cété 
de l’autre; ainsi a coté de pitit, espirit, pipie, on avait pitst, esperit, pepie.” (Kr. Nyrop, 
op. cit., p. 173.). 
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Latin: vicinus>vectnus.)?* In Modern Spanish, we find a striking tend- 
ency to the same type of dissimilation. For instance, in Mexico: “La 
i>e por disimilacién en palabras donde aparece en dos sflabas contiguas. 
El cambio ocurre tanto cuando la segunda i es acentuada como cuando 
es inacentuada: divine>[defino], medicina>|[medesina], visitar> [besi- 
tar].”2° In New Mexico: “Cambios de i en e: 1. Melisia, Begil, vesita, 
medesina, ofesina, escrebir, almetir, rediculo, posetivo (milicia, Vigil, 
visita, medicina, oficina, escribir, admitir, ridiculo, positivo), por disimila- 
cién con la i siguiente. 2. Emitar, deligensia, felesida, habelida (imitar, 
diligencia, felicidad, habilidad), por disimilaciédn ante i 4tona.”™! E. C. 
Hills adds a few examples not listed by A. M. Espinosa: [menihtro] for 
ministro, [Edeviduo] for individuo.** 

31. The process called elision (le ami>|l’ami), which became quite 
general with Old French monosyllables,** appears daily in neglected or 
dialectal forms of Modern Spanish. This tendency to elide has been re- 
corded in many linguistic investigations. For instance by R. Lenz in 
Chile: ‘El articulo masculino e/, ante palabras que empiezan por vocal; 
se reduce a una simple /: e’té l’ombre; lo mismo /a seguida de vocal: 
Vocasién; y el, femenino, seguido de vocal, aun cuando vaya precedido de 
consonante: en l’awa (en el agua).”** By P. H. Urefia in Mexico: “La 
elisibn es muy comin: /’hora, l’tinica . . . Como consecuencia, /’ tiende a 
convertirse en la tnica forma del articulo ante vocal y se dice /’agua, 
Viunico, Vojo, Vespejo.”*> By A. M. Espinosa for New Mexico: “La e 
final, ténica o dtona, solo se elide ante e, i: se escapéd, s’escapé, de irse 
@irse, el se ira él s’ira, no le iguala no Viguala...”** And E. C. Hills, 
in his Morphology of the Spanish of New Mexico notes a tendency to elide 
for all the definite articles, masculine, feminine, neuter, singular and 
plural: “‘El artficulo definido es: el, ’l; la, ’; lah, V’h; loh, Vh; lo, VP?" 
Stages in the loss of these proclitic vowels offer a wide field of st..dy in 
relation to the Old French changes of the same types. 


CONCLUSION 


Phonemic changes of ancient languages have not yet been explained 
satisfactorily. In the belief that they could be better understood in the 


219 C, H. Grandgent, op. cit., p. 97. 20 C. C. Marden, op. cit., pp. 116-117. 

71 A, M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 96. 2 F.C. Hills, op. cit., p. 10. 

23 “Quand il se produit une rencontre de deux voyelles entre deux mots intimement 
liés, la premiére peut disparattre. L’élision frappe surtout |’e féminin, rarement les autres 
voyelles: le ami>l’ami, ce est>c’est, la me>l’éme, etc. Ce phénoméne . . . se trouve dés 
les plus anciens textes; il y en a des exemples dans les Serments de Strasbourg.” (Kr. 
Nyrop, op. cit., p. 274.) 24 R. Lenz, op. cit., p. 195. 

5 P, H. Urefia, ““Mutaciones . . .” op. cit., p. 336. 

26 A. M. Espinosa, op. cit., p. 127. 27 E. C. Hills, op. cit., p. 25. 
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light of phonetic stages of their evolution which are accessible in modern 
languages, we have presented and briefly discussed here thirty-one cases 
in which changes of an ancient language—Old French—may corre- 
spond to stages of a modern language which is not its daughter— Modern 
Spanish. Each of the thirty-one problems presented here needs to be 
studied with all the scientific means a tour disposal. Then this type of 
investigation should be repeated with other languages in which stages of 
Old French changes can also be observed. It is more than likely that a 
synthetic study of such investigations would answer many of the im- 
penetrable “pourquois.” 


PIERRE DELATTRE 
University of Oklahoma 








III 
THE SYMBOLISM OF THE PERLESVAUS 
I. THE GRAIL FAMILY 


HE Perlesvaus, even the most casual reader perceives, is intended 

to have serious religious significance. Certain of its symbolical ad- 
ventures have been carefully studied as expressions of Christian doc- 
trine,' but no one has yet demonstrated the completeness of its religious 
symbolism. 

The Perlesvaus is, as we shall see, a sort of symbolical New Testa- 
ment, canonical and apocryphal, employing a system of knightly sub- 
stitutions for Biblical characters. This fact in no way invalidates source 
identifications that have already been made. A single episode in the 
romance may have one—or two—Scriptural sources for its symbolic sens 
and another or several other sources for its matiére. 

But, the reader may ask, if the Perlesvyaus is a symbolical New Testa- 
ment, would not its author have made a concept so important to the 
understanding of his work clear to the serious reader? Certainly, and 
he has done so—for the serious reader of his time. He has amply pro- 
vided the hints necessary for a public skilled in exegesis, acquainted 
with the minutest legends of the life of Christ and his disciples. 

The most important of these hints is to be found in the Sixth Branch 
of the Perlesvaus. After many marvelous adventures, Gawain has come 
to the Castle of Enquiry, and upon expressing his wonder at what he 
has beheld, he is told by an old priest: 

[Al Chastel de l’Enqueste] vos n’i demanderoiz ja chose dont en ne vos die la 


senefiance, par le tesmoignage de Josep le bon clerc et le bon hermite par cui 
nos le savons, et il le set par l’anoncement del Saint Esperit et de l’angle.? 





The author is evidently trying to emphasize the sovereign importance 
and completeness of the senefiances, that is, symbolical interpretations 
about to be made; they come directly from the Holy Spirit. 

A little later the priest announces the purpose and plan of the whole 
romance. In speaking of the Black Hermit episode, he says: ‘Ce nos 
trete en senefiance li bons hermites por la Novele Loi, en laquele |i 
plusor ne sont pas bien connoissant, si en volt fere remenbrance par 


1 See particularly Wm. Roach, “Eucharistic Tradition in the Perlesoaus,” Zeitschrift fiir 
romanische Philologie, t1x (1939), 10-56; Margaret Schlauch, “The Allegory of Church 
and Synagogue,” Speculum, xv (1939), 448-464; Wm. A. Nitze, Perlesoaus (Chicago, 
1932 and 1937), 11, 164. 

2 Wm. A. Nitze and T. Atkinson Jenkins, Le Haut Livre du Graal, 2 vols. (Chicago, 1932 
and 1937), 1, lines 2157-60. Hereafter, references to the text of the Perlesvaus will be made 
only by numerals referring to the line numbers in Vol. I of this edition. 
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essanples” (2184-86). The whole romance is thus a tissue of exempla 
recalling the New Testament, “la Novele Loi.” The exempla, “‘essanples,”’ 
are in this case much more warlike than those found in the baggage of 
the ordinary medieval preacher. But they serve the same purpose. These 
accounts of knightly adventure each has as its purpose the propaga- 
tion of some religious teaching. 

The most obvious, and consequently the most easily studied of the 
exempla is the episode of the Black Hermit’s Castle. The priest at the 
Castle of Enquiry says that the castle “‘senefie enfer’’ (2181) and that 
“li Noirs Hermites est Lucifers” (2182). The Good Knight, explains 
the priest, will bring out those who are within, just as God, who became 
man, “gita ses amis fors d’enfer,”’ (2179). Thus, the taking of the castle 
is very specifically identified as a symbolical Harrowing of Hell. 

When near the close of the romance Perlesvaus comes to the castle, 
the drawbridge drops, the gate opens, and those within “furent tuit 
mat e sanz poissance”’ (9972). The Black Hermit sits armed on a great 
black horse in the midst of the castle hall. His men declare to him that 
unless he protects himself and them, he will have no aid nor counsel 
from them. The champions charge each other, and the Black Hermit 
is hurled from his horse badly wounded by the Good Knight’s spear. 
His men seize him and cast him into a reeking pit. Perlesvaus then de- 
livers to the Damsel of the Cart the heads representing the “‘amis” of 
God. 

This narrative interprets Tischendorf’s Latin B version of the Gospel 
of Nicodemus. There, opening gates allow the Lord Jesus Christ to 
enter hell without resistance. He confronts Satan who stands “‘confusus 
et deiectus.”” Satan’s ministers, particularly their chief, Hell, have told 
their prince that he must receive all he deserves at the hands of his 
adversary.* Christ binds Satan, and sets his foot upon his throat. He 
then consigns him to the hands of Hell, and he is cast down into the 
depth of the bottomless pit.‘ Thereafter Christ leads away the blessed. 

The details of these two accounts correspond precisely. The only 
alteration is one case of changed order. Satan was warned by his fol- 
lowers before Christ appeared, the Black Hermit after his adversary is 
before him. The method followed by the author of the Perlesvaus is 


*“Tsta suscipe, sicut dignus es, ab illo quem expugnabas.” L. F. Constantin Tischen- 
dorf, Evangelia Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 427-428. 
*“Et ecce subito infernus contremuit, et portae mortis et serae comminutae et vectes 


derrei confracti sunt et ceciderunt in terram. . .. Dominus Jesus Christus . . . pedemque 
suum sanctum ei posuit in gutture. .. . Vocatoque cito Inferno ait illi praecipens: Tolle 
hunc pessimum et nequissimum. . .. Qui accepto eodem sub pedibus domini demersus 


est cum eo in profundum abyssi.’’ Tischendorf, p. 429. 
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then that of paralleling his source detail for detail without abating in 
the least the feudal coloring of his romance. We may expect him to 
adopt the same technique elsewhere. 

Let us examine his treatment of the final defeat of the King of Castle 
Mortal. His implications that this event, which he calls the conquest 
of the Grail, is a symbolic Crucifixion are unmistakable. At the Castle of 
Enquiry Gawain tells the priest that he marvels much at the Damse| 
of the Cart who said that she was to remain without hair until the 
Grail was conquered (729, 2188). The priest replies that the damse! 
“signifies” Fortune who was bald until our Lord had redeemed his 
people “par son sanc et par sa mort” (2193). The first time that we see 
the damsel after the Good Knight has “conquered” the Grail, she is 
“chevelue” (9974).5 If the author of the Perlesvaus equates in this way 
the taking of the Grail Castle and the Crucifixion, it must be because 
he looked upon both as signal victories over evil. The Perlesvaus sol- 
emnly declares that the Crucifixion was a combat in which the Viez 
Loi (representing the Jews, or more generally the forces of evil) was 
vanquished: 

Josephes nos tesmoige que la Viez Loi fu abatue par un coup de glaive sanz 
resociter et por la Viez Loi se sofri Diex a ferir en coste du glaive et par ce coup 
fu la [Viez] Loi abatue et par son crucefiement. (2208-11)* 


The story of the “Conquest of the Grail” is very circumstantial 
(6095-6231). When the King of Castle Mortal has seized the Grail 
Castle, Perlesvaus rides to its rescue. He comes to the castle armed in 
the usual knightly manner. He bears the Red Cross Shield which “‘senefie 
Vescu de la Croiz que nus n’osa onques achater se Diex non” (2199- 
2200). He leads after him a white mule that had belonged to Joseph of 
Arimathea and carries a pennon, both of these provided for him by his 
uncle, Pelles. Finally he is followed by the hermit, Joseus, and by a 
company of other hermits. At the castle he must pass nine bridges 
each defended by three knights. The first two bridges he captures by 
ordinary knightly efforts, though aided by Joseus for the second. For 
the third and fourth he mounts the mule, carries the pennon, and has 
Joseus’s help. At the fifth, he attacks without help, but Joseus runs to 
his aid. The knights of the sixth and seventh bridges surrender to 


5 The implication that the Conquest of the Grail is parallel to the Crucifixion is likewise 
bound up in the symbolism of the Red Cross Shield; see below. Also, when Arthur visits 
the Grail Castle after the Conquest, the Grail appears specifically identified with the 
Chalice of the Mass (7226). The symbolic representation of the Passion must precede the 
symbolic account of the origin of the eucharistic ritual. 

6 In the Nitze-Jenkins edition “‘abatre’’ is supplied after ‘‘Viez Loi” from the P and Br 
MSS. It is unnecessary—“‘on account of the Old Law.” 
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Perlesvaus without resistance. The eighth falls to him apparently be- 
cause of the activities of two lions. A red lion, hostile to the Good 
Knight, in breaking loose, kills one of the bridge’s defenders, and is in 
turn vanquished by a white lion, Perlesvaus’s ally. To take the ninth 
bridge the hero not only resorts to mule and pennon, but draws up 
behind him the company of hermits. The last defenders perish without 
a struggle, and the King of Castle Mortal commits suicide. 

The analogies of detail between the romance and the Gospels are 
numerous. The hermits correspond to the company of Galileans who 
watched the Crucifixion from afar. Joseus can hardly be other than 
the figure of John the Evangelist. The bridges taken without the use 
of mule and pennon represent the parts of the Crucifixion in which 
Christ gave most evidence of human frailty and suffering, the other 
bridges the moments when apparently only His divine nature allowed 
him to triumph over torment. 

The significance of the mule and pennon as symbols of divine power 
is sufficiently established by their part in the action, but the author 
also declares succinctly that they stand for the “vertu Deu” (6164, 
6081, 6074). But why, we may ask, were these particular symbols used? 
Rupert, Abbot of Deutz, says that the mule on which Solomon rode 
when he was proclaimed king, the “mulam regis,” is a figure of the 
Church, the “vehiculum” of God.’ The mule then may fittingly repre- 
sent the “vertu Deu.” Further light on the choice of this animal and 
on the adjunction of the pennon may be found in the iconographic 
symbolic crucifixions. The miniature reproduced from a twelfth century 
Book of Hours by Emile Male in his Art religieux du treiziéme siécle 
(p. 229) depicts the Church at the crucified Christ’s right hand carry- 
ing a pennon and seated upon a four-headed steed incorporating vari- 
ous characteristics of the four beasts of the Apocalypse. The beasts 
were commonly equated with the four evangelists and the hybrid steed 
is therefore the symbol of the New Law. The author of the Perlesvaus, 
inspired by some such work as this has adopted the pennon and ani- 
mal, only substituting for the latter another and more common hybrid, 
in conformity with his policy of introducing into his romance only 
marvels having some sort of analogue elsewhere in Arthurian romance. 

In this episode of proved symbolic import the nine bridges conquered 
by Perlesvaus are such an important feature that there seems little 
doubt that they too have allegorical meaning. They may well each rep- 
resent a separate incident occurring between Christ’s departure from 
Pilate’s house and the moment of His death. Christ’s stumbling prog- 


7J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina (Paris, 1879-1890), ctxvi1, 1146. References to the 
Patrology will hereafter be made in this wise: PL, 167, 1146. 
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ress under the cross contains no indication of divine strength, and this 
stage of the Passion may be paralleled with the first bridge, where 
Perlesvaus did not have the help of mule and pennon. There is no 
record of John’s presence during the passage from Pilate’s house—and 
it is significant that Joseus does not come to Perlesvaus’s aid until the 
attack on the second bridge begins. Probably the second bridge repre- 
sents Christ’s refusal to drink the wine mixed with gall. 

At the third bridge the Good Knight for the first time needs the help 
of the symbols of the “vertu Deu.” Similarly according to St. Mark 
(15:25) it was at the third hour that Christ was nailed to the cross. The 
Biblical accounts record no signs of human weakness during these mo- 
ments of agonizing torture, and it would seem that the sufferer must 
have been upheld by His divine nature. The fourth bridge, where mule 
and pennon still help, may be equated with Jesus’ steadfastness before 
the taunts of his enemies. 

Toward the end Christ on the cross manifested his suffering in human 

fashion. These moments appear to be figured by bridges five, six and 
seven, in the conquest of which mule and pennon play no part. In pre- 
paring for the sixth bridge Perlesvaus thought to himself: 
La vertu Deu a molt grant pooir, mais chevalier qui cevalerie e force a en lui 
doit bien esprover son pooir por Deu; car se tot cil dou mont estoient encontre 
Deu e encontre sa volenté, si les conquerroit il en .i. hore de jor; mais il veut que 
on se travaut por li ausi com il soufri travail por nos. (6164-69) 


Two of these bridges representing human “travail’’ must correspond 
to Christ’s despairing cry to God: “‘Eli, eli, lama sabachthani” (Matt., 
27: 46) and the call for drink (Matt., 27: 48, John, 19:28). The other 
is perhaps the wounding with the lance, recorded by certain versions 
of Matthew as taking place before death, or perhaps the “‘iterum clamans 
voce magna”’ (Matt., 27: 50). 

Perlesvaus seems to have no part in the conquest of the eighth bridge; 
its fall apparently corresponds to the argument between the two thieves 
(Luke, 23: 39 to 43). The white lion represents the good thief, and the 
red the bad one. 

The fall of the ninth bridge, at which the hero calls upon every 
source of strength is clearly analogous to the death of Christ. And 
Christ died at the ninth hour. The recourse to mule and pennon and to 
the body of hermits, the symbols of divine strength, at a moment 
which seems the most earthly of all the events befalling Christ in His 
passion was probably suggested by the exegetists’ interpretation of 
Luke 23: 46: “Pater in manus tuas commendo spiritum meum.”’ Bede 
says: 

Patrem invocando, Filium Dei se esse declarat. Spiritum vero commendando, 
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non defectum suae virtutis, sed confidentiam ejusdem cum Patre potestatis in- 
sinuat. (PL, 92, 620) 


In the taking of the Grail Castle, then, the Perlesvaus offers a con- 
sistent parallel to the events of the Crucifixion with the addition of 
details suggested by contemporary or earlier symbolic interpretations of 
the Bible. 

Obviously, the romance has not made use of all the Biblical account 
of the Crucifixion in its relation of the taking of the Grail Castle. For 
instance, there is no character in the episode playing the part of the 
Virgin. Furthermore, the author of the Perlesvaus repeatedly shows that 
he regarded the Crucifixion not only as a glorious victory, but as a ter- 
rible ordeal. For instance, he makes the Good Knight behold two priests, 
one displaying great joy before a cross and kissing it, the other weep- 
ing and beating it with a whip (5528-34). The joyful man, so says the 
Hermit King who explains the senefiance of this incident, remembered 
that Christ “r’achata de sa mort ses amis de la paine d’emfer”’ (6015); 
the other was mindful that “Dex i sofri, car l’angoise fu si granz que 
la piere en parti’? (6019). The symbol of a suffering Christ cannot be 
Perlesvaus; we must seek it elsewhere. But we need not look far, for 
almost the only function of the Fisher King is to suffer. His symbolic 
identity with Christ is indicated by his name, Messios (2788).* The 
events surrounding his death will thus be another symbolic Crucifixion. 
These events are presented before the Grail Conquest, logically enough, 
for if victory is permanent, any defeats must precede it. 

The author of the Perlesvaus does not allow us to be present at the 
death of the Fisher King. Instead we learn of it when it is announced 
at midnight to the Good Knight’s sister, Dandrane, at the Perilous 
Cemetery where she has come to seek a piece of the altar cloth from 
the chapel within it. The cloth had been part of Christ’s shroud (5035). 
No evil spirit can enter the cemetery, for ‘‘Misires Sainz Andriex li 
apostres l’avoit benoiez de sa main’ (5077). At the entrance to the 
cemetery, Dandrane finds a crucifix “‘haute, et longue, et grant” (5061). 
Amid the din of devil knights who surround the holy ground, she prays 
to the Crucified One and enters the chapel. After further prayers to our 
Lady and to God, she is allowed to tear a bit from the cloth. Meanwhile 
the forest seems aflame from the clash of weapons among the devil 
knights. Then at midnight a voice announces to the souls of those in 


§ The traditional importance of the fish in Christian symbolism doubtless helped to 
suggest to the author that the inevitable Fisher King of the Grail legend should stand for 
Christ. For the réle of the fish in Christianity contemporary to the Perlesvaus, see Robert 
de Boron’s Joseph (2509 ff.) and the iconography of the Last Supper as discussed by 
Male, L’ Art religieux du treiziéme siécle (Paris, 1902), p. 265. 
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the cemetery that the Fisher King is dead, that the King of Castle 
Mortal has seized his castle and that the Grail has disappeared. There 
is great lamentation throughout the cemetery— and the devils depart 
in an uproar such that “ce senbloit que la terre crollast” (5159). 

The author’s emphasis upon the Crucifix and upon the origin of the 
cloth suggests that the scene is a symbolic version of Christ’s death. 
The blessing by Saint Andrew points in the same direction. Not only 
was the saint crucified himself, but he is famous for a “‘Laudatio”’ or 
“Enconium”’ of the Cross.® All the phenomena attendant upon the oc- 
casion stand parallel to the signs accompanying the Crucifixion. Since 
the scene is at midnight, the light in the forest replaces the midday 
darkness of the Gospels. The tearing of the altar cloth corresponds to 
the rending of the temple veil; the supernatural signs among the tombs 
are parallel to the opening of tombs. Earthquakes mark both events. 
To complete the parallel, we have the presence of Dandrane, who can- 
not but represent the Blessed Virgin. Here then are utilized most of 
the details of the Gospel description of the Crucifixion not dealt with in 
the passage on the taking of the Grail Castle.'® 

Since the Crucifixion and the Descent into Hell have such important 
parallels in the Perlesvaus, we may expect symbolic treatment of other 
episodes in Christ’s life, probably of those in which the author’s con- 
temporaries were most interested. It is a commonplace to say of the 
medieval mystery plays that they are in large part a development of 
the church liturgy connected with Christmas and Easter, that is, that 
they are most interested in the Nativity and the Passion. The same 
preoccupation is manifested in the religious art contemporary to the 
Perlesvaus. Christ’s public life is neglected. Emile MAle says: 


Si on divise la vie de Jésus-Christ en trois parties, enfance, vie publique, Passion, 
on reconnaftra que seule la premiére et la derniére ont été représentées avec tout 
leur développement. Quant 4 la vie publique, quatre scénes la résument, |e 
Baptéme, les noces de Cana, la Tentation et la Transfiguration." 


The interests of the author of the Perlesvaus are pérhaps best summed 


® Here is a portion of the Laudatio as reproduced by Orderic Vital: “Salve, crux, quae 
in corpore Christi dedicata es, et ex membris ejus tanquam margaritis ornata. O bona 
Crux! quae decorem et pulchritudinem de membris Domini suscepisti’’ (PL, 1/88, 146). 

1° The scene at the Perilous Cemetery has probably been influenced by the Gospel of 
Nicodemus. Its narrator of the Descent into Hell, Karinus, relates that the darkness of 
hell was penetrated by a great light and the place trembled. The coming of the Lord was 
announced, and the devils prepared with howlings and contention. The spirits in limbo 
recognized each other and declared that prophesies were being fulfilled. After Christ de- 
livered them, He set the cross in the midst of hell as a sign of victory and as a refuge for the 
saved who are attacked by the devils. 11 Art religieux, p. 212. 
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up by the vision of Queen Jandree (9217-44), the polytheistic (9052, 
9055) queen who is converted to Christianity. She sees first the Birth, 
then the Flagellation, the Crucifixion, the Descent from the Cross, 
and the Entombment. The Perlesvaus never alludes specifically to the 
Public Life, but we shall see that its author is impressed by the same 
incidents as the artists. 

Everything indicates that Christ’s infancy should be represented in 
our romance. Since Perlesvaus and the Fisher King are grown men, 
the author invents a third character to symbolize the Christ child. 
After the introduction of Meliot de Logres as a child of seven we are 
told that he “‘senefie li Sauverres du monde” (2230). Meliot first appears 
early in the romance when Gawain comes to a hermit watching the child 
ride a lion under the surveillance of two valets and two damoiseles. 
Three times the hermit’s delight in the spectacle is mentioned (1566, 
1572, 1574). When Gawain makes his name known, the child comes 
to him joyfully. “Il le bese e le conjot molt docement” (1598). Then 
Meliot insists on doing homage to the knight. 

In the first part of this scene, the hermit who so delighted to look 
upon the child seems to represent the Magi; the lion to stand for the 
ox and the ass of Pseudo-Matthew;” the valets are parallel to the 
shepherds, and the damoiseles to the midwives."* To understand the 
senefiance of the last part of the scene, Gawain must be considered a 
figure of John the Baptist.“ The truth of this identification will be es- 
tablished later. Just as Christ in some sense enrolled himself among 
John’s followers by requiring his cousin to baptize him, so Meliot be- 
comes Gawain’s vassal by pressing his homage upon him. The coupling 
of a symbolic account of the Baptism to the representation of events 
celebrated in the Christmas Cycle is not surprising since both the Bap- 
tism and the Adoration of the Magi were celebrated at Epiphany.% 

When Meliot de Logres next appears after doing homage to Gawain, 
he has suddenly grown up and become a knight. He is seeking ven- 
geance against Clamador des Ombres for the death of his lion. He 
discovers Clamador,"* just as the latter is about to engage in a judicial 


12 “Bos et asinus adoraverunt eum.” (Tischendorf, Ev. A poc., p. 80.) 

18 Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew: “Et dixit Joseph ad Mariam: Ego tibi Zelomi et Salomen 
obstetrices adduxi.” Tischendorf, Ev. A poc., p. 77. 

\ The identification has already been made by Wm. A. Nitze, Perlesvaus, 11, 131 in 
1937, and by myself, Relationship of the Perlesvaus and the Queste del Saint Graal, University 
of Kansas Humanistic Studies, Vol. v, No. 4 (July, 1936), p. 42 note. 

1 See Male, Art religieux, pp. 215 f. 

16 Clamador is probably the representative of pagan culture, more particularly Virgil 
(with whose name the author was acquainted—5788). He is the only enemy of Perlesvaus 
to be portrayed as a model of knightly qualities, worthy of the most courteous treatment 
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duel against Perlesvaus, his ancestral enemy (3331 ff.). The Queen of 
the Tents, who is administering the duel, gives Meliot the privilege of 
fighting first. Thus the episode is a point of junction between Meliot 
and Perlesvaus. Thereafter Meliot loses to Perlesvaus all significance 
as a figure of Christ. 

Perlesvaus’s symbolic identity with Christ, which has been crystal! 
clear from the beginning of this discussion,’’ is, as we might expect, 
brought out by a name. Just as “‘Messios” reveals the symbolic meaning 
of the Fisher King, so the Hermit King’s name for his nephew, Par-lui- 
fez (1672), that is, Self-Created, tells us that here we are dealing with 
the Son of God.'® 

At the opening of the romance, Perlesvaus lies ill in the hermitage of 
his uncle, Pelles. When he is convalescent, he escapes his uncle’s vigi- 
lance, and seeks a knightly combat. In spite of his weakened condition 
he is giving an excellent account of himself against Lancelot, the dough- 
tiest and most experienced opponent he could have chosen, when his 
frantic uncle interrupts the struggle (3005). Similarly the child Jesus es- 
caped parental care, and was found by his father and mother instructing 
the wisest of his time. 

Shortly after this combat, Perlesvaus leaves his uncle for good, and 
after the adventure with Meliot and Clamador des Ombres, that is, 
after being fully established as a figure of Christ, we next find him at 
the Castle of the Galleys presided over by the Queen of the Maidens." 
He alights in the bailey and goes up to the castle hall through two long 
lines of silent knights and damsels. He is admitted into the hall where 
sits the Queen of the Maidens with her ladies. A damsel recognizes 
him, and the Queen calls for the sounding of an ivory horn. Thereupon 
every one within the castle precincts exhibits great joy. This adventure 
resembles episodes in other romar. - in which the Queen of the Maidens 
takes part, but it undoubtedly has symbolic import. The knights and 
damsels are released from a spell enduring since Perlesvaus failed to 





from Perlesvaus’s friends. Like Virgil in medieval tradition, he has the gift of prophecy; 
he knows that Perlesvaus will take away from Arthur’s court the Red Cross Shield (3043 
i.e., that as a symbolic Christ he will go through a symbolic Passion. Clamador final!) 
perishes in combat with Meliot, another figure of Christ whom he has unwittingly offended 

17 For the Black Hermit episode and vaguely in other cases, Grail scholars have long 
been aware of this identification. Its importance was set forth in my Perlesvaus and Queste, 
pp. 41 ff., and has met no opposition to my knowledge. Miss Schlauch agrees, Speculum, 
xv (1939), 449. 

18 For the symbolic meaning of the name Perlesvaus, see p. 55. The name, Meliot, too 
bears a suspicious resemblance to meilleur, Latin, melior. 

19 3892 ff. For the numerous other versions of a Queen of the Maidens episode in Arthu- 
rian romance, see Perlesvaus, 11, 295-297 and Bruce, Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu 
Waluuanii, pp. lviii-lix. 
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ask the question at his first visit to the Grail, and this failure is specifi- 
cally indicated to symbolize the Fall of Man.*° The particular event rep- 
resented by the present incident must be one of the episodes in Christ’s 
life in which His mission was publicly proclaimed, since here the hero’s 
God-like power to break a spell is first demonstrated. 

Now the Marriage at Cana was commonly regarded by the exegetists 
as a proclamation of Christ’s mission. The Legenda Aurea thus sum- 
marizes their opinion: “Aquam in vinum mutavit et... miraculo 
facto... verus Deus apparuit.”™ And essential circumstances at the 
Marriage at Cana stand parallel to this adventure of the Queen of the 
Maidens. In it as at Cana, the joy of a great social gathering is sus- 
pended, and by the presence of the hero is restored in added measure. 
The sounding of the horn which gives rise to the renewal of joy is the 
act corresponding to, though in no way similar to the miracle. As the 
agent making the hero give occasion for the renewal of joy the damsel 
who recognizes Perlesvaus fills the function of the Virgin. The Queen 
of the Maidens stands for the “architriclinus.” 

After joy has been re-established, the Good Knight adds to it by 
saving the Queen from the exactions of his wicked uncle, the King of 
Castle Mortal (3944 ff.). They engage in a duel upon an island ashort 
distance from the coast. Clearly, this adventure is inspired by a story 
like that of Tristan and the Morholt, but the duel does not have the 
same course. Perlesvaus first turns back his uncle’s sword, then the 
latter resorts to blandishments, which Perlesvaus repulses in a fine burst 
of eloquence. The uncle thereupon flees in confusion. It is rather obvious 
that here, symbolically, Christ has withstood the temptation of the 
devil. The King of Castle Mortal is the only knight in the romance who 
flees after putting up a fight. “Tunc reliquit eum diabolus’’ (Matt., 
4:11) accounts for his behavior. 

As his next exploit the Good Knight goes to Arthur’s court to take 
away the Red Cross Shield. In order to understand fully the significance 
of this scene, let us examine the elaborate, allegorical passage in which 
the shield first appears. It is the initial episode of the romance after the 
introductory First Branch. The “‘senefiance” of many of its elements 
are explained to Gawain at the Castle of Enquiry, and will be indicated 
as the scene is summarized. 

Arthur is holding high court on St. John’s day.” During dinner a 


20 661, 2173 ff. 

31 Jacobus A Voragine, Legenda Aurea, ed. Th. Graesse (Dresden and Leipsig, 1846), 
p. 87. Male, Art religieux, p. 215 discusses the matter. 

"The knights present “molt se merveilloient por coi li rois n’avoit cele grant cort 
tenue a la Pentecoste’”’ (584-585). The author apparently wishes to insist upon the fact 
that this is no symbolic Pentecost, even though it is the beginning of great symbolic 
spiritual activities. 
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richly dressed damsel (the Damsel of the Cart—Fortune, 2191) rides in 
on a white mule. She is plain of face, fair of figure, and bald (her bald- 
ness discussed elsewhere). In her hand she bears a king’s head, sealed 
in silver, crowned with gold (Adam’s, 2167). She is followed by two 
other damsels, one on a “povre roncin” (2197) which she sits astride, 
the other a beautiful girl on foot with a little skirt bobbing about her 
hips. This last damsel carries a whip to urge on the steeds of her com- 
panions as well as the three stags left outside harnessed to a rich cart 
(Wheel of Fortune, 2194). 

The damsel on the nag bears at her neck the Red Cross Shield “bendé 
d’argent e d’azur e une croiz vermeille e une bocle d’or” (610-611), 
On a box behind her rides a hound and in her hand she carries a queen’s 
head, sealed in lead, crowned with copper (Eve’s, 2167). The gir! on 
foot carries only her whip, but the cart outside contains the sealed 
heads discussed in connection with the Black Hermit (Christians, Jews, 
heathen, 2171). 

The Damsel of the Cart delivers a message from the Fisher King 
relating all the evils coming from the failure of the first Grail visitor 
to ask the Question, but the real reason for her coming is to leave the 
shield and hound. The shield, which as we know “‘senefie l’escu de la 
Croiz que nus n’osa onques achater, se Diex non” (2199), had belonged 
to Joseph of Arimathea “qui Dieu descendi de la Croiz’”’ (623). We 
later learn that its boss contains “del sanc Nostre Saignor et de son 
vestement” (5851). Thus there is triple evidence that it stands for the 
Cross, or more generally the Passion. 

The damsel specifies that the shield is to remain hanging on a column 
in Arthur’s great hall until a knight with a White Stag Shield comes 
t» take it. ‘‘Nus no porroit oster se cil non, ne pendre a son col” (626). 
Her orders are strictly obeyed, for upon the shield ‘‘n’osoit nus metre sa 
main ne enchargier . . . ainz atendoit on le Bon Chevalier” (2201-03). 

Having done their messages, the damsels depart leaving the hound 
too with the warning that it “ne menra joie a nului devant ce que li 
chevaliers vendra”’ (629). On only one occasion does the dog belie this 
prophecy. When Dandrane comes to court to ask help in finding her 
brother, it “‘li fet grant joie, la gregnor que l’on oist onques fere a 
brachet”’ (4040), and she had never seen it before. 

The author of the Perlesvaus, as has been shown, assigns a specific 
symbolism to every element of the cortege of the Damsel of the Cart,” 


%3 The attendant damsels, with the contrast between their beauty and lowly functions, 
are said by the explaining priest to demonstrate the whims of Fortune (2196), but they 
can perhaps be more exactly identified as standing for Historical Record. The girl on the 
jade seems to represent Holy Writ, not the import of the Divine Word, but its outward 
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except the hound. In such surroundings it too must have its allegorical 
meaning. It is evidently intended to serve as a symbol of divine public 
recognition. 

In view of the elaborate introduction of hound and shield, the epi- 
sode in which Perlesvaus comes for them must have symbolic import. 
On the other hand the adventure is generally acknowledged to be de- 
rived from a passage in pseudo-Wauchier.™ In both romances Arthur, 
looking out a window during a sleepless night sees a mysterious ship 
approach and stop beneath his window. He goes down to it, and finds 
a knight stretched out in it. So far the only significant difference be- 
tween the romances is the presence of a helmsman in the Perlesvaus as 
against pseudo-Wauchier’s miraculously guided ship. At this point, 
however, the metrical romance ceases to be a source for the prose work, 
and it is the passage that follows which is of particular interest to us. 
The newly arrived Perlesvaus rises after Arthur’s withdrawal, goes up 
to the great hall, preceded by the helmsman. The hound spies the 
newcomer, rushes upon him, “li saut entre les .ii. janbes, si li fet molt 
grant joie” (4120-21). The knight fondles him, then without more ado 
takes the shield, and, followed by the dog, departs, at once setting sail. 
The hound never again appears in the romance. 

What is the symbolism of this scene? The assumption of the Red 
Cross Shield suggests that the bearer is about to undergo the equivalent 
of the Passion, but Perlesvaus almost immediately leaves the shield 
with Joseus, and returns for it only some time later. The scene at Pen- 
nevoiseuse must then mark rather the beginning of a symbolic Ministry. 
It must stand, like the adventure at the Castle of the Queen of the 
Maidens, for a public revelation of Christ’s nature, a solemn and formal 
revelation. Such was the scene by the Jordan immediately following 
the Baptism, when the Voice proclaimed, ‘‘Hic est filius meus dilectus, 
in quo mihi complacui” (Matt., 3:17).% The old helmsman, for whom 
there is no other source, plays the passive role of John in this Divine 
Proclamation. The other important Biblical elements are Christ, the 
Dove and the Voice. Anselm of Laon says, “Tota trinitas hic demon- 





form. She bears the witnesses of Christ with her, is fair as one having great qualities, but 
shabbily equipped as one not justly appreciated. Her enticingly beautiful companion on 
foot—cele a pié les passoit de beauté” (615)—may well represent history in general. She 
drives gaily on to the Castle of the Black Hermit (i.e., damnation) the magnificent cart 
where the relics of all mankind are contained. 

% Vv. 20857-21013. For discussion and bibliography see Perlesvaus, 11, 93-95, and my 
Perlesvaus and Queste, pp. 66-70. 

*% The division of the scene by the Jordan into a Baptism and a Divine Proclamation is 
recognized by the exegetists. See Walfried Strabo on Matt., 3:16, PL, 114, 83. Rupert of 
Deutz has separate chapters to deal with the two parts, PL, 167, 1546-47. 
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strata est, Pater in voce, Spiritus in columba, Filius in homine”’ (PL, 
162, 1269). The roles of the Dove and the Voice are played in the 
Perlesvaus by the hound and the shield. As to the action, Perlesvaus 
comes up from the water toward hound and shield to be welcomed by 
the animal just as Christ came up from Baptism to be greeted by Voice 
and Dove.* The hound’s earlier demonstration of joy on seeing Dan- 
drane, whom we have already found symbolizing the Virgin, is a mani- 
festation which seems to represent some such scene as that in which 
the Voice of God proclaimed to Joseph that Mary had conceived Christ 
(Matt., 1: 20) 

After leaving the shield in safe keeping with his cousin Joseus, Per- 
lesvaus goes about sometimes on land, frequently on the sea, disguised 
by other arms, avoiding the glory accompanying his acts, which are 
not chronicled in any detail. Apparently what most impressed the au- 
thor of the Perlesvaus in Christ’s public life was his constant effort to 
avoid public acclaim as a doer of miracles and his numerous crossings 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

Perlesvaus takes up the shield again (4799) when he sets out to relieve 
his mother, who is severely beset by the Lord of the Moors at her Castle 
of Kamaalot. The Good Knight, of course, makes short work of his 
mother’s enemy. After being captured the Lord of the Moors is suf- 
focated in a vat filled with the blood of his followers (5396-5402). To 
understand the symbolism of this passage, we need only observe that 
the true name of Perlesvaus’s mother, Yglais, is as revealing as her 
brother’s name, Messios. Yglais must be the Church, Eglise, Ecclesia. 

As the mother of the Good Knight, Yglais should also be symbolically 
Our Lady. Her history is not like Mary’s, and since Perlesvaus has 
apparently been brought into this world through natural channels, she 
is not a Virgin. Still just as the Fisher King represents one aspect o/ 
Christ’s nature, Yglais represents one aspect of Mary’s, for Mary was 
regarded as a figure of the Church. Emile MAle states the matter clearly: 


Que Marie dans certains cas symbolise l’Eglise, c’est ce qui ne peut faire ck 
doute pour quiconque est familier avec la littérature patristique du moyen Age. 
Isidore de séville, en résumant c’un mot la doctrine des premiers siécles dit dans 
ses Allégories: ‘Marie est la figure de l’Eglise.” Tout le moyen Age l’a répété 
aprés lui. Marie symbolise 1’Eglise dans presque toutes les circonstances de sa 
vie. (p. 226) 


The enemies of Yglais are then symbolically the enemies of the Church. 
And thus the destruction of the Lord of the Moors may be likened to 


% The confusions of the chronological order of the senefiances of the last three episodes 
discussed is analogous to time confusions elsewhere in the romance. 
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Christ’s routing of the enemies of the Church, in particular to the 
struggle with the Pharisees and their allies. Perlesvaus justifies his 
treatment of the Lord of the Moors by God’s commands “en la Viez 
Loi et en la Nouvele” (5387). The New Testament passage to which he 
refers must be Matthew, 23:35, where Christ declares to the Pharisees 
that they are persecutors in order that ‘‘veniat super vos omnis sanguis 
justus, qui effusus est super terram.’”’ As a sort of literal fulfillment 
of this curse, the blood that chokes the Lord of the Moors acts in 
retribution of all the just blood he had shed. 

The habitation of the Church should be the Temple. Thus Perlesvaus’s 
rescue of the Castle of Camaalot is specifically symbolic of the Cleansing 
of the Temple. Moreover the land around the Temple was the Holy 
Land. Therein lies the key to the allegorical meaning of ‘“‘Vaus de 
Camaalot.’® There also is the clue to the meaning of the name Per- 
lesvaus, a deliberate deformation of Perceval. His father wished ‘q’il 
eiist non Pellesvax, car li Sires des Mares li toloit la greigneur partie 
des Vax de Kamaalot” (460-461). At Christ’s birth the Holy Land had 
almost all been wrested from the Church. 

The Good Knight soon leaves Kamaalot to rescue the Grail Castle 
from the King of Castle Mortal. But a number of adventures await 
him before his great achievement. He witnesses first the adventure of 
the Teeming Beast, which his Hermit Uncle explains as a symbolic 
representation of the Crucifixion. Again we have a warning of the na- 
ture of ensuing adventures. Shortly, he arrives at Arthur’s court where 
every one rejoices over him (5626). But while the king and his court 
are at table, news arrives of fresh ravages of the Dragon knight, who 
carries a devil in the form of a fire-breathing dragon’s head on his 
shield. Perlesvaus undertakes to do away with the monster. This scene 
may be regarded as roughly equivalent to the Last Supper. The Grail 
hero partakes of food in the company of those he loves and the shadow 
of coming evil casts a pall over the joy of fellowship. 

Lancelot and Gawain accompany the Good Knight at his departure, 
but they cannot enter (5726) the Castle of Grant Defois, through which 
Perlesvaus must pass to arrive at his enemy. For him the way is made 
easy, and the people within rejoice mightily at his coming. He goes 
straight on to the Isle des Oliphans just outside the castle walls, and 


*7 Cf. Matt., 3:7-10: Progenies viperarum, quis demonstravit vobis fugere a ventura 
ira? .. . Iam enim securis ad radicem arborum posita est. 

*8 The -aa- in the middle of Camaalot, which is so carefully preserved by the numerous 
scribes of the various MSS of the Perlesvaus seems to indicate that the author wanted to 
suggest the land of Canaan. Perhaps we have here his reason for distinguishing so carefully 
this Camaalot from Arthur’s capital (7280 ff.). 
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finds the Dragon Knight under an olive tree. In the combat that fol- 
lows, the Good Knight is hard pressed and deeply wounded in the 
right shoulder, but finally wounds terribly first his adversary and then 
the dragon devil in his shield. Thereupon the dragon turns his fires 
upon his bearer, burns him to ashes, and disappears like a flash of 
lightning. The Good Knight returns into the castle amid great rejoic- 
ing, and is conducted to its lady who crowns him with the Golden 
Circle. All the inhabitants of the castle, who have heretofore been ad- 
herents of the Old Law, are converted, and Perlesvaus proceeds on 
his way. 

In these adventures we have the parallel to several episodes of Christ's 
last days. Characteristically, the author of the Perlesvaus has changed 
here, as in the interpretation of the incidents at the beginning of the 
Public Life, the order of some of the events of his source; Palm Sunday 
is thus put after the Last Supper. The parallel between the welcome 
to the castle and the welcome to Jerusalem is almost inescapable. It 
had been prophesied that all the castle’s inhabitants must follow the 
Old Law until the Good Knight came (5797-99). They are Jews against 
their will, and run to baptism as soon as ever they can. Such a situation 
can only be explained by the nature of the sens. 

In interpreting the rest of these adventures, analogous to episodes 
of the Passion proper, we must expect to find what we found in the 
taking of the Grail Castle; that is, the conversion of every suffering of 
Christ into a glorious conquest of evil. The Agony of Gethsemane 
disappears. But in the Garden Christ parted from his disciples. So 
Perlesvaus is separated from Lancelot and Gawain. They are incapable 
of following him in spite of their desires, just as the apostles were in- 
capable of accompanying their Lord or sharing His sufferings, either 
spiritual during the Agony or physical after the Betrayal. The parting 
between the Good Knight and his fellows is the more likely to have 
the meaning here suggested because the requirements of the plot do 
not make it necessary for Lancelot and Gawain to come with Perlesvaus 
from Arthur’s court before continuing on their own adventures. The 
author apparently causes them to set forth with the hero in order to 
make possible a description of their separation. 

The manner of the Dragon Knight’s death implies that he represents 
Judas Iscariot. He is consumed by the devil (5889) just as Judas hanged 
himself because of yielding to the devil. The burning up of the Dragon 
Knight is a feature of his story not included in the sources of the matiere 
whatever they may have been.”® In addition to the conclusion of the 
combat, there are other indications that the author had the Betrayal 


3* On these sources see Perlesvaus, 11, 144-151. 
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in mind. The Dragon Knight’s using his firebreathing shield rather 
than knightly weapons suggests the treachery of Judas. The wound 
that Perlesvaus receives in the shoulder, the only serious wound that 
he receives in the romance, may be regarded as the symbolic kiss of 
death. The Good Knight’s adversary is found under an olive tree, 
which is, as Bruce remarks,** a peculiar thing for Great Britain. The 
Mount of Olives was probably in the author’s mind, and I suspect that 
in calling the place the Isle des Oliphants, he was disguising the original 
name only by changing the last syllable. Compare Messios and Yglais. 

The analogy between the coronation with the Golden Circle and 
the imposition of the Crown of Thorns is undeniable, since the author 
says that the Golden Circle is the Crown of Thorns set in gold (4524). 

The episode symbolic of the Crowning with Thorns should be fol- 
lowed by one equivalent to the Flagellation. Indeed in his next adven- 
ture Perlesvaus watches two automata with their clubs vanquish evil 
just as did the rods of the Roman soldiers, which advanced Redemption 
by making Christ suffer.** This occurs at the Castle of Assay (5967).* 
There, the two automata, constantly flailing the air guard the gate, 
while within, a multitude engages in idolatrous worship of a brazen 
idol. Directed by a supernatural voice, Perlesvaus enters without harm 
from the automata. The crowd at first ignores him, but he forces them 
all to pass between the automata, which winnow those capable of the 
true belief from the others. All but thirteen out of fifteen hundred perish. 
It is easy to see that in addition to its New Testament symbolism this 
episode has been influenced by the story of the Golden Bull Calf (vitulus) 
in the thirty-second chapter of the Book of Exodus. The inattention 
with which Perlesvaus’s arrival is greeted corresponds to the deafness 


%® MP, xvi (1918-19), 118. 

*! The Flagellation, like the winowing by the automata of the romance and the Levites 
of Exodus, was an “Asai.” The castle’s name is thus reported by the Perlesvaus: “Josephez 
nos raconte que cil qui ces .xiii. bautisa ot non Denise, e li chausteax ot non li Chasteaux 
del Asai” (5966-67). Denise suggests St. Dionysius. At the time of the Crucifixion when 
darkness descended upon the earth at mid-day, Dionysius in Athens spoke thus: “Haec 
nox, quam novam miramur, totius mundi veram lucem adventuram significat. Tunc 
Athenienses illi Deo aram construxerunt et superpositus est titulus: ignoto Deo.” (Leg. 
Aur., p. 682). The unknown God became known to the Athenians only when St. Paul 
arrived. Thereafter Dionysius became an ardent missionary. Similarly the thirteen new 
converts at the Castle of the Assay remain shut up until “cil de totes les isles orent ferme 
creance” (5970); then they go forth “por conquerre |’amor au Sauveor dou monde” 
(5973). 

* The castle is otherwise called—by modern scholars—the Castle of the Brazen Tower, 
Horn, or Bull depending upon the manuscript of our romance accepted as authority. This 
episode has been much discussed; see Perlesvaus, 11, 314-316, for treatment and bibli- 
ography. The present evidence affects former discussions only in making somewhat more 
likely the genuineness of the reading Tor (m.), that is, Bull. 
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of the Israelites toward the invective of Moses.* The people of the c 
castle, strangely without lord or lady, are leaderless like the Jews when t 
Moses was on Mount Sinai. The winnowing automata play the part o/ st 
the avenging Levites. The voice that directs the Good Knight is lik« t] 
unto Jehovah’s addressing Moses.* a 

Perlesvaus next comes to the hermitage of his uncle Pelles (5975), 
and learns from him the symbolic meaning of the episode of the Teem- a 
ing Beast devoured by twelve pups to which she gives birth. ‘La beste se 
. . .senefie Nostre Seignor,e li .xii. chien les Juis de la Viez Loi’’ (5984-80). n 
The author keeps constantly before us the idea of the Passion. Pelles e" 
also requires of Perlesvaus that he recover the Grail Castle from the O 
King of Castle Mortal, and he instructs him in detail on the necessary be 
procedure (6054-94). Upon leaving his uncle the Good Knight F 
“conquers” the Grail as related above. 

This symbolic Crucifixion should apparently be followed by the fig- (§ 
uration of the Descent from the Cross. As is only natural because of sc 
its importance in Grail history, the author’s allusions to this event are is 
numerous, but no developed episode in the romance corresponds to it by 
We glean only that the twelve old knights and hermits at the Fisher a 
King’s castle had buried him (6266-67). Instead of symbolizing the id 
actions of Joseph of Arimathea and of Nicodemus, the author glorities , 


these men by making the Biblical characters themselves momentar) 


actors in the story. Their tombs open and we behold them in person a 
as Perlesvaus is about to embark on his two most important exploits Cr 
(5223, 6121), the rescue of his mother and the attack on the Grail fix 
Castle. o 

It is remarkable that in the Perlesvaus, where the Crucifixion is over i 
and over again explicitly referred to (2, 58, 316, 349, etc.), there is no- F oof 
where any mention of the Resurrection. For the author of the Perlesvaus » Pe 
the great marvel of Christ’s career was not the conquest of death, but p hai 
the submission to humiliation and torment. He took the Resurrection " 
more or less as a matter of course, but we need not feel that he neglected ny 
it altogether in his figurations. In the romance the return of the Grail of, 
to the Grail Castle (6254 ff.) may be regarded as a symbolic Resur- > Qu 


rection. At the death of the Fisher King when the King of Castle Mortal 


seized the Grail Castle, “onques puis ne si aparut li Graaus, et toutes 7 
les autres reliques se sunt esconsees” (5149-50). After reconquering the Stra 

*3 Perlesvaus may well represent at the same time Christ and Moses, for Moses is a Th 
figure of Christ. “Moyses typum Christi gestavit, qui populum Dei a jugo diabolicae the 
servitutis eripuit, et ipsum diabolum in aeterna poena damnavit” (Isidore of Seville, a 


Allegoriae, PL, 83, 109). 
54 Other details of the judicial episodes of the Passion are utilized in the Adventure of : 
the Gaste Cité. See below under the discussion of Lancelot. 5 sed 
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castle, Perlesvaus and his company find the Grail chapel empty, but 
the Savior was joyous over the conquest, and “‘li Sains Graaux se repre- 
senta la dedenz en la chapele” (6254) and with it the relics. Thus 
there was a resurrection of the old life of the castle enhanced by the 
appearance in it of the Fisher King’s rich tomb.* 

After a sojourn at the Grail Castle during which Perlesvaus receives 
a visit from King Arthur and Gawain to be discussed later, Perlesvaus 
sets forth on more adventures, but only three seem to have symbolic 
meaning as specific interpretations of Christ’s life.** These three, how- 
ever, are the most striking episodes of the last part of the romance. 
One of them, the conquest of the Black Hermit’s Castle, has already 
been discussed; the other two are the journey to the Island of the 
Four Horns and the final departure of Perlesvaus from Great Britain. 

It is after a long sea voyage that Perlesvaus arrives at an island 
(9544) where there is a castle on the walls of which four horns are 
sounded. Everything described as being in the open air on this island 
is but a patent version of the Earthly Paradise,” greatly influenced 
by accounts of the Celtic Otherworld. Two mestres meet Perlesvaus by 
a fountain, and lead him into the great hall of the castle. The symbolic 
identity of this hall is established by the instructions given to Perlesvaus 


% It is possible to say that the death of the Fisher King represents the Crucifixion and 
the Conquest of the Grail stands for the Resurrection. This can be true only as regards the 
functions of the two events; we have seen that the incidents of the conquest parallel the 
Crucifixion and that the allusions scattered through the romance identify it as the Cruci- 
fixion. The second part of the Adventure cf the Gaste Cité also has features parallel to 
the Resurrection; see below under the discussion of Lancelot. 

%6 Gawain and Meliot’s distant view of Perlesvaus (9399 ff.) as he is drawn from Jand 
on a boat full of fighting adversaries suggests the sudden appearances and disappearances 
of Christ during the last forty days of His earthly sojourn. Certain other adventures of 
Perlesvaus during the last part of the romance are referred to elsewhere in this article, 
namely those in which figure the Coward Knight, Aristor, Jandree, and Celestre. In 
most of the others Perlesvaus appears as a protector of the wronged (Red Knight of the 
Lion, 8825 ff., Knight of the Serpent’s Ditch, 9005 ff., Brudans, 10030 ff., Calobrus, 9690 
ff., the Sick Knight, 9863 ff., 10045 ff.). Sometimes he is the more or less passive instrument 
of grace and conversion as in the case of the damsels of the Mad Castle (9123 ff.) and of 
Queen Jandree (9200 ff.). 

37 See Perlesvaus, 11, 151 for discussion and bibliography, particularly Loomis, Celtic 
Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), pp. 200 ff. The identity of the Knight 
of the Glass Barrel has been much discussed. Obviously he must be one of the three men 
traditionally found alive in the Earthly Paradise, Elijah, Enoch or John the Evangelist. 
The two mestres may represent or even be Elijah and Enoch (as well as angels later), and 
the knight within glass would then be John. John’s disappearance as he lay still alive in a 
coffin fits the circumstances. See inter alia Isidore of Seville, De Ortu et Obitu Patrum, 
PL, 83, 152: [Joannes] facta oratione vivens tumulum introivit, deinde tanquam in lectulo 
in eo requievit. Unde accidit ut quidam eum vivere asserant, nec mortuum in sepulcro, 
sed dormientem jacere contendant. 
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concerning the heads sealed in gold, which we know represent the souls 
that Christ led out of hell. One of the mestres says: “De cels vos di ge 
que vos les fetes avoec vos venir ¢a dedenz e le chief del roi e de la 
reine (i. e., Adam and Eve)’”’ (9638-39). The castle hall must represent 
heaven. The somber character of the scene in the hall at once suggests 
that it has been affected by John’s apocalyptic vision. 

The room is ornamented with a Christ in majesty surrounded by his 
apostles; the description seems to suggest the symbolic meaning of 
what follows. Thirty-three men dressed in white with red crosses on 
their breasts come in, adore the Christ in majesty, and seat themselves 
at wondrous gold and ivory tables. Compare the space before the 
throne in John’s vision, “tamquam mare vitreum simile crystallo” 
(Apoc., 4: 6). Perlesvaus is seated alone at “la plus mestre table” 
(9594). The number of men, thirty-three, must be suggested by the 
years in Christ’s life; their function is that of the twenty-four seniores 
and four animalia of John. The two mestres correspond to angels. As 
the company dines, a throne** with a crown descends into its midst 
from the air. The throne is “‘chargiee de molt douces pierres precioses”’ 
(9597). The passage seems suggested by “‘Et ecce sedes posita erat in 
coelo, et supra sedem sedens. Et qui sedebat similis erat aspectu iaspidis 
et sardinis” (Apoc., 4: 2-3). Instead of creating a character to represent 
the “sedens in throno,” the author of the Perlesvaus leaves the seat 
empty, but transfers John’s epithets descriptive of the occupant to 
the throne itself. 

Below the throne the two mestres open up a pit whence great lamenta- 
tions issue. The thirty-three men “tendirent lors mains vers Nostre 
Seignor, si commencerent toz a plorer” (9604-05). If their tears were 
caused by their tenderness for the damned it would be strange. Rather 
their cries seem suggested by “animas interfectorum propter verbum 
Dei. Et propter testimonium, quod habebant, et clamabant voce 
magna, dicentes: Usquequo, Domine, sanctus et verus, non iudicas et 
non vindicas sanguinem nostrum de iis” (Apoc., 6: 9-10). At the con- 
clusion of the meal, the pit is closed, the throne disappears, and the 
thirty-three men retire. Perlesvaus is made to promise to return and 
assured, “‘Vos avroiz la corone d’or el chief tantost com vos revendrez, 
si esteroiz assis en la chaiere”*® (9622-23). The meaning of the pit of 


38 See following note. 

3° It is only in this case that chaiere is used in the manuscripts of the Perlesvaus. Else- 
where chaenne (chaanne) appears. In no case, however, does the context take a form 
that would exclude chaiere, and the passage quoted above requires chaiere for the sense 
Certainly a throne fits into the general sense of the passage better than a chain, but even 
if, influenced by Celtic analogues, the author did mean chain, the senefiance of the phenom- 
enon can hardly be other than that which I have suggested. 
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lamentation is then explained to Perlesvaus (it represents hell), and he 
departs after exchanging his Red Cross Shield for a white one. The 
exchange is apparently meant to inform the reader that the symbolical 
account of the Redemption is completed. Only the event analogous to 
the Ascension remains. 

Perlesvaus has had to promise to return to the Castle of the Four 
Horns when the Ship with the Red Cross Sail shall come for him 
(9652-53). The coming of the ship is announced some days beforehand 
by a supernatural voice (10135 ff.), and, as it approaches, by a sound- 
ing horn (10146 ff.). It is filled with priest-like singers. Perlesvaus em- 
barks, and he and the singers bless the household of the Grail Castle 
as the boat puts out to sea. Perlesvaus is gone, and ‘“‘onques puis ne 
sot nus hom terriens que il devint” (10163). The parallel to the Ascen- 
sion is clear. Christ blessed his disciples as the Good Knight does his 
household. The two men “‘in vestibus albis”’ of Acts, 1: 10 are the models 
for the ship’s company “tuit vestu en tel maniere comme s’il deiissent 
messe chanter” (10149-150). 

The whole career of Christ, we have seen, has been portrayed in 
approximate chronological order with the emphasis on those events 
popular during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Before we leave the discussion of the symbolic meaning of the career 
of Perlesvaus, we must examine the references to his first visit to the 
castle of the Fisher King. One of the castle’s names, Edem (7205), 
gives us a pertinent hint. In this case the Grail hero represents Adam. 
The matter may be irrefutably deduced from the following data. When 
the Damsel of the Cart appears at Arthur’s court bringing with her a 
considerable number of heads sealed in metals, she mentions among 
the consequences of the Good Knight’s failure to ask the question her 
own baldness and the disaster to the sealed heads (651 ff.). Since her 
baldness disappeared after a symbolic Redemption, its cause must have 
been an event analogous to the Fall of Man. Similarly, as the heads 
are said to represent the temporarily or permanently damned (2170 ff.), 
the event causing their plight can only be the original sin. It seems very 
natural that the Good Knight should represent both Christ and Adam 
when we remember that the medieval mind regarded Adam as the 
figure of Christ.*° 

Since, in the Grail family, an uncle and a nephew both represent 
Christ, the other relationships in it cannot be parallel to the relation- 
ships of the Holy Family. We need not then be surprised that both 
Yglais and Perlesvaus’s sister, Dandrane, are figures of Mary. In the 
scene at the Perilous Cemetery and when greeted by the hound we 


* See particularly Male, Art religieux, p. 185. 
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saw that Dandrane stands for the Blessed Virgin. Elsewhere she has 
the same symbolic import, the Virgin untouched despite the tumult of 
lustful men about her. The story of her kidnaping by Aristor seems based 
on the story of the marriage of the Virgin according to the Liber de 
Infantia. Aristor carries her away from Kamaalot (7260 ff.) vowing to 
marry her at the expiration of a year. Meantime, without harming her, 
he confides her to the care of a vavassor. Perlesvaus’s avenging hand 
releases her (8756 ff., 8869 ff.). The Liber de Infa: ia“ relates that 
Mary lived in the temple from her third year to the approach of puberty 
in undisturbed piety. The High Priest, Abiathar, planned to marry her 
to his son, seeking to bribe the other priests. Her protests gained her a 
delay, and then at the age of fourteen by divine direction she was put 
into Joseph’s hands. We have already seen in discussing the death of 
the Lord of the Moors that Kamaalot represents the temple, and Aristor 
seems no bad representative of the scheming high priest. Even their 
names have a certain consonance as pronounced in French. It is hard 
to explain the scoundrelly knight’s willingness to delay the marriage 
a year except by the source. 

Throughout the Perlesvaus, as in this episode, Dandrane’s virginity 
is stressed, particularly when she declares, ‘Je ne serai ja mariee s’a 
Deu non” (8917). And she holds Our Lady’s function of intercession 
All through the first part of the romance she is seeking Perlesvaus to 
plead with him for their mother, Yglais. 

Yglais’s brother, the King of Castle Mortal, has figured largely in 
two episodes already discussed. In his duel with Perlesvaus, he stood 
for Satan. As the captor of the Grail Castle he is primarily a Jew. He 
plays the same réle as Caiaphas and Annas, and this seems his primary 
symbolic value, for he “‘a fet crier par tout le pais que tuit cil qui vou- 
dront maintenir la Viez Loi et guerpir la Nouvele avront sa garantie 
et sun conseil et s’aide, et cil qui fere nel voudront seront destruit et 
essillié”’ (5421-24). The two senefiances of the King of Castle Mortal 
are in reality but one, for the unrepentant Jews are to the author of the 


“1 The Liber de Infantia or Gospel of pseudo-Matthew is based in this section on the 
Protevangelium of James, usually quoted as the source in discussions of the Virgin’s youth 
The Protevangelium was unknown in western Europe until the sixteenth century whereas 
pseudo-Matthew was current as early as the tenth (James, The A pocryphal New Testament 
[Oxford 1924], p. 38). The differences, usually of little consequence, are for our purposes 
important. 

“2 Tunc Abiathar obtulit munera infinita pontificibus, ut acciperet eam filio suo tra- 
dendam uxorem. Prohibebat autem eos Maria dicens: Non potest fieri ut ego virum cog- 
noscam aut me vir cognoscat....Factum est autem cum .xiiii. annos aetatis haberet, 
et esset occasio quae Pharisaeos faceret dicere, iam consuetudinem adesse feminam in 
templo dei non posse morari . . . (here follows the story of the choice of Joseph by means 
of the virga). Tischendorf, Ev. A poc., pp. 65-66. 
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Perlesvaus no better than demons; “sauvaje sunt et ierent d’ore en 
avant” (6006). Though a black sheep, the King of Castle Mortal is 
with justice made one of the Grail family, for the Christian Church 
and Judaism are both first generation descendants of the old dispensa- 
tion; “li Juis... nasquirent en la loi que il establi, ne onques ne le 
voudrent croire ne amer” (6000). 

Yglais’s third brother, Pelles, is apparently the representative of the 
Old Testament prophets. Like them, he is an ascetic, a Hermit King. 
He prepares Perlesvaus for all the events of the Grail conquest (6055 ff.) 
just as the prophets made known the path that Christ was to follow. 
The white mule—la vertu Deu—comes from Pelles. As the representa- 
tive of the prophets it is fitting that he should long have been in pos- 
session of divine force. It is also fitting that he shoud be King of the 
Low Folk, Rois de la Basse Gent (38), that is, of the inhabitants of 
limbo. It is appropriate too that after the conquest of the Grail he 
should be killed (8674), since with the Resurrection the prophecies 
were fulfilled. His murderer was Aristor, who belonged to the family 
that had temporarily dispossessed Yglais of Kamaalot (the Temple). 

Of particular interest is the episode in which he first appears in the 
romance. Gawain comes upon him seated near his hermitage, “‘la teste 
blanche e la barbe chanue” (1657). He is contemplating a war horse 
and a suit of armor—Perlesvaus’s. He warns Gawain away, refusing his 
request to see the armor’s owner, excusing himself for not offering shelter. 
Then he departs; afterward the armor is taken away. This episode 
apparently symbolizes the Transfiguration. Christ is represented by 
the armor, the prophets by Pelles, and the apostles by Gawain. Gawain’s 
desires to abide in the place are rebuffed, just as Peter’s proposition 
to erect tabernacles for a permanent stay at the scene of the Trans- 
figuration came to naught. It is difficult to explain Pelles’s contempla- 
tion of the armor and his departure before it is taken away except as a 
suggestion of the Biblical scene. 

Pelles’s son, Joseus, we have already seen at the taking of the Grail 
Castle as the figure of St. John the Evangelist. The author of the Apoca- 
lypse may well be regarded as a hermit and the son of the prophets. 
Like John, Joseus has personal beauty (1633). He is also beardless 
(3560), while beards were regarded by the author of the Perlesvaus as 
normal (2711 ff.). In the statuary of the time St. John alone of all the 
apostles was regularly represented as glabrous.“ With his rash, impulsive 
nature Joseus would richly deserve the name of Son of Thunder, Bo- 
anerges. He is undoubtedly a favorite of Perlesvaus, for the Good Knight 
made a confidant of him, when he was avoiding all others, by leaving 


“ Male, Art religieux, p. 350. 
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with him the Red Cross Shield until time came to assume it. He, like- 
wise, after supporting Perlesvaus at the assault on the Grail Castle, 
makes his home there, and is Perlesvaus’s companion during his last 
days in Great Britain. Truly he is the beloved disciple. After Perlesvaus 
departed, “Joseus demora o chastel qui fu le Roi Pescheeur, e s’enserra 
la dedenz si que nus n’i pooit entrer, e vivoit de ce que Damedex | 
envoioit” (10164-66). So we may imagine John at Patmos. Joseus must 
have had great visions in his solitude, for those who came afterward 
were profoundly changed by what they saw. ‘‘Alez,’’ they said, “‘la o 
nos fumes, si savrez le por coi’”’ (10182-83). They seem to have seen 
apocalyptic visions.“ 

Emile Male, in studying the iconography of the Crucifixion, was much 
impressed by the regularity with which the Apostle John was depicted as 
the symbol of the Old Law. The painters and sculptors were conforming 
to the exegetical interpretation of John 20: 5-6 originated by Gregory 
the Great.“ But, though John momentarily represented the Old Law, he 
was through his Evangel, also its destroyer, so to speak, the killer of the 
mother who had suckled him. In the Perlesvaus, Joseus is also a matricide 
(1636-37). His monstrous act becomes explicable by his symbolic iden- 
tity if his mother is considered a figure of the Old Law. It is quite proper 
of course that Pelles’s wife, the wife of the figure of the prophets, should 
be the symbol of the Old Law, perhaps more precisely of the Torah.* 


II. ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 


After Perlesvaus one of the most important characters in our romance 
is Gawain. His symbolic identity with John the Baptist was postulated in 
the explanation of the homage of Meliot. Clearer indications of his sym- 
bolic meaning are contained in the knight’s first adventures in the ro- 
mance. He first appears wandering in quest of the land of the Fisher King, 
dressed in battered and rusty armor (697-700). The garb of John the 


44 The author of the Perlesvaux may have been led to connect the symbolic St. John 
closely with the Grail because the Apostle was depicted in statuary as holding a chalice 
(Male, p. 351). The chalice, however, was not the Grail but the vessel from which St. 
John drank without harm the poison given him by Aristodemus. See inter alia Isidore of 
Seville, PL, 83, 151. 

‘ Male, Art religieux, p. 227: Saint Jean raconte dans son Evangile que le matin de |a 
Résurrection il courut au tombeau en méme temps que saint Pierre. Saint Jean arriva le 
premier, mais il ne voulut pas entrer, et il laissa passer saint Pierre avant lui. Que signitie 
Vacte de saint Jean, dit saint Grégoire le grand, sinon que la Synagogue, qui était la 
premiére, doit désormais s’eflacer devant saint Pierre, c’est-d-dire, devant |’Eglise (voir 
saint Grégoire le grand Homel. xxm in Evang. Joann., xx11, 1-9 et la Glose Ordin. in Joann., 
xxi). 

46 We have now considered all Perlesvaus’s relatives on his mother’s side except Lancelot. 
His paternal relatives play only minor parts. They are all cousins in need of being avenged. 
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Baptist is quite parallel; John too was in quest of the kingdom of heaven. 
The knight meets the Damsel of the Cart, and she asks him to convey her 
safely past the Black Hermit’s Castle (i.e., hell). At the castle he is, by 
her direction, a passive witness while the heads in care of the Damsel are 
carried off by black knights, but afterward he engages with a cham- 
pion from the castle in a duel for the possession of the shield of Judas 
Maccabeus, a red shield “‘o avoit escrit .i. angle d’or” (785).*7 After 
winning, Gawain is prevented by the Damsel from giving his old shield 
in return. She declares that if he had done so he would have been carried 
off into the castle. Henceforth his adversary may no longer challenge 
passing knights. Throughout the rest of the romance Gawain bears the 
Angel Shield. This scene must have symbolic meaning, for we know al- 
ready that the Damsel (Fortune) and the castle (hell) both have definite 
senefiances. Maccabeus was the last of a series of great fighters for 
Jehovah.** For many years afterward his shield might be said to be in the 
devil’s hands. Then John the Baptist (here Gawain) came to make ready 
the way for the Lord,*® and metaphorically the shield of the champion of 
the Lord passed into his hands. 

The next adventure in which Gawain takes an active part is the de- 
fense of Kamaalot (1011 ff.). He finds Yglais, the Veve Dame in great 
trouble. Her enemies are holding a tournament to see which shall have 
the guard of her last remaining castle. Gawain wins in this tourney, and 
extracts from the lady’s enemies a promise to leave her in peace for a 
year and a day. This adventure fits well Gawain’s symbolic character of 
John the Baptist. John protected the Church for a certain period, but 
was removed from the scene before the Crucifixion so that the old enemies 
were again in campaign, just as were the Veve Dame’s when her son 
arrived. 

When Gawain leaves Kamaalot, he is welcomed at Gomorret by the 
wife of Marin the Jealous (1219 ff.). Though he scrupulously respects the 
lady’s honor, a dwarf slanders them to the husband. After leaving the 
castle Gawain finds Marin beating his lady in a fountain, and he inter- 


‘* The manuscripts hesitate here and elsewhere between angle and aigle in describing 
the shield. Either would be possible to the senefiance, but angle seems more likely. 

‘8 The shield of Judas Maccabeus as well as the whole scene in which Gawain wrests it 
from its diabolical possessor is probably suggested by a passage in the first book of Mac- 
cabees on Judas’s sword. Rabanus Maurus quotes and comments thus: ‘Et gladium Apo- 
lonii abstulit Judas, et erat pugnans in eo omnibus diebus’. Gladium Apollonii non alium 
intelligimus quam sermonem legis et prophetarum. (PL, 109, 1150). 

* John was the Forerunner in hell as on earth. The Gospel of Nicodemus makes John 
announce to the damned the approaching descent of Christ: “Ego sum Iohannes baptista 
. . » « Ego ab eo responsum accepi quia ipse descensurus esset ad inferos.’”’ (Tischendorf, 
Eb. A poc., p. 426). 
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feres. The knights prepare for a duel, but instead of taking his course 
toward Gawain, Marin turns his spear against his wife, kills her and flees 
to his castle. The priest at the Castle of Enquiry says that the lady stands 
for the Old Law (2211). Here the term is evidently used in its literal sense 
to represent not the adherents to the law but the body of law itself, that 
is, the Old Testament. Her husband symbolizes the Jews. Because the 
Old Law was friendly in its prophecies to the Christian dispensation, it 
was killed, through the Crucifixion (2210), by those who should have 
held it most dear. As to Gawain he tries to restrain the brutal Marin just 
as John the Baptist sought to make the Jews repent of their behavior. 
The symbolic background of this episode serves to explain the differences 
between the usual Lady of the Fountain story, in which she is not killed, 
and the version of our romance.*® 

As his next adventure, Gawain meets the Coward Knight riding back- 
ward with his armor tied around his neck (1353 ff.). Upon learning wh: 
Gawain is, he puts himself to rights, but he remains a coward. Concerning 
this incident the priest at the Castle of Enquiry says, ‘La loi estoit 
bestornee devant le crucefiement Nostre Saignor, et tantost comme i! fu 
crucefiez si fu remise a droit’? (2217-18). This explanation is perfect 
only if we examine the whole history of the Coward Knight. The Coward 
Knight, vassal of the Damsel of the Cart (Fortune) represents a mis- 
guided believer in the Old Law which he has twisted in interpretation. 
Upon contact with the symbol of John the Baptist, he learns, symboli- 
cally, the true meaning of the prophecies. Later Perlesvaus (5540 ff. 
finds the Coward Knight and forces him to fight as his avoué against a 
robber knight abducting two sisters from the Waste Castle. Upon being 
wounded, he becomes courageous; he conquers, and is dubbed by Per- 
lesvaus the Bold Knight. Symbolically interpreted, this adventure means 
that the enlightened believer in the Old Law, upon coming into direct 
contact with Christ, and being pressed by him into service, gains faith 
through action and joins the elect. The Coward Knight later (8737-83 
dies in combat with Aristor, the abductor of Dandrane. The man con- 
verted by Christ ends as a martyr to protect the Virgin.®! 

Gawain at length arrives at the Castle of Enquiry on the frontier of 
the realm of the Fisher King. There he is turned back to secure the sword 
with which John the Baptist was beheaded. Just as the introduction of 
the Golden Circle and the Red Cross Shield into the story of Perlesvaus 
warns the reader that a symbolic Passion is about to be recounted, so 
Gawain’s dispatch in quest of this relic of John’s death seems to give 


8° For a discussion the various versions of this story see Perlesvaus, 11, 239. 
‘t For a complete treatment and bibliography of the story of the Coward Knight, see 
Perlesvaus, 11, 124 ff. Nitze does not analyze the allegory in detail. 
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notice that a symbolic account of the last days of the Forerunner is about 
to begin. In truth this section of the Perlesvaus, though offering only a 
jumbled parallel to John’s tragedy, does contain elements similar to all 
the important features of the story of the Baptist and Herod. 

We may expect that in this symbolical account of death, the rdle of 
John the Baptist will be split between two characters in the same way 
that Christ is represented by the triumphant Perlesvaus and the suffering 
Fisher King. Gawain of course represents the victor. The part of the 
sufferer is assigned to a boy, the son of King Gurgaran. Gurgaran is the 
possessor of the sword. His son, before Gawain’s arrival had been carried 
off and is being held a prisoner by a giant (i.e., Herod). King Gurgaran 
promises Gawain, “‘se vos voliez metre vostre cors en aventure por mon 
fil, ge vos donroie la plus riche espee qui onques fust forgiee, de quoi 
Saint Jehans fu decolez” (2006-08). Gawain accepts, mortally wounds 
the captor,® and the latter in jealous rage kills the boy before Gawain 
can intervene. Similarly, the exegetists believed, Herod, enraged at the 
judgment of God upon him, deliberately decided upon the execution of 
John. He and Herodias plotted the dance and the promise as a mask to 
their cruelty. The body of Gurgaran’s son, like John’s, became after an 
ordeal of fire the instrument of making many conversions.™ 

After Gawain gains possession of the sword that decapitated John the 
Baptist, its story resembles that of the Baptist’s head. (1) The head was 
buried by Herodias near Jerusalem, and found centuries later by two 
monks, (2) They were carrying it to their city, but were joined by a 
potter who was given the head to carry. He absconded with it, and carried 
it to his native town, where it long lay hidden, and was later worshipped 
in the church. (3) Eventually it was surrendered by the town, and carried 
on to Chalcedonia, where a young girl had charge of it, (4) then to Con- 
stantinople, (5) then to France.® 

Similarly (1) Gawain shows the sword to the King of La Gase who is 
“del lignage celui qui Saint Jehan decola” (2081). The King retains it 
for a while but at length releases it. (2) Gawain carries it on, next showing 


*? G. finds the giant playing chess (2038) ; cf. Herod’s feast. 

’* Herodes a Joanne increpatus, eo quod viventis fratris uxorem acceperat, magis 
amans uxorem quam praecepta Dei, volebat Joannem occidere; sed timens populum ab eo 
baptizatum, argumentum invenit juramenti, ut cogitatum scelus perficeret . . . . Simulabat 
enim tristitiam in facie, cum laetitiam haberet in mente.—Venerable Bede, PL, 92, 70-71. 
See also Leg. Aur., p. 567. 

54 2064-2071. In the time of Julian the Apostate, many miracles had been occurring at 
the grave of John. Julian had the grave opened and the bones were burned. See Leg. Aur., 
p. 569, 

%® Leg. Aur., pp. 572-573. The Leg. Aur. says that it went to Poitiers; Male, Art religieux, 
p. 360 says that the front section of the head went to Amiens. 
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it to a “borjois” (2092), who had helped him with a horse deal. The 
“borjois” runs off with it to his native city, and there into a church where 
a ceremonial procession is just arriving. (3) Gawain succeeds in securing 
it again, and stops with it at the Castle of the “‘Pelote,” where two little 
girls “li font molt grant joie” (2127), and (4) at the Castle of Enquiry, 
before (5) he deposits it at the Grail Castle. 

As an echo to Herod’s promise to Salome, rash boons play a consider- 
able part in this section of the Perlesvaus. At the Tent of the Evil Cus- 
tom (1793 ff.) Gawain struggles against sexual licentiousness, though in 
different wise from John. Thus all the circumstances connected with the 
beheading have their analogues in our romance. 

After Gawain returns to the Castle of Enquiry with the sword, he no 
longer acts as a figure of John the Baptist. In examining the scene of 
Pelles before Perlesvaus’s armor, we have already seen indications that 
Gawain stands for Peter the Apostle, for Peter was the most active apos- 
tle at the Transfiguration. Gawain with King Arthur is the only knight 
to visit the Grail Castle after its reconquest, and this privilege is a 
further indication that he was regarded by the author as a symbol 
of the founder of the Christian church. Some of his other adventures 
already discussed have certain symbolic elements that may well be ap- 
plied to Peter. For instance the figure of Peter rightfully bears the shield 
borne by Maccabeus and John the Baptist.®” 

In addition Gawain’s encounter with the Party-Colored Knight (1375 
ff.) takes place before the sword quest, and Gawain seems a figure of 
Peter in it. The Partiz Chevaliers with shield half black and half white 
challenges Gawain in the name of Marin the Jealous, his lord. When he 
is vanquished, he does homage to Gawain for his master and all his mas- 
ter’s domain. The interpreting priest thus comments upon the incident. 
“Par la Viez Loi qui fu abatue furent tuit cil quienz demorerent sogitt, et 
seront a toz jors mes” (2223-24). The homage done to Gawain in this 
case too is due him as the symbolic founder of the Church.** 

When Gawain ceases to stand for John the Baptist, we may expect him 


56 See 1749, 1945, 2087. Particularly, in order to get the sword back from Herod’s rela- 
tive, the King of La Gase, Gawain promises to do the bidding of a damsel. The damsel turns 
out to be she who tested Gawain’s chastity at the Tent of the Evil Custom, and she 
requires Gawain to behave as a coward (6868 ff.). Herod was a coward “timens populum”’ 
(see quotation from Bede above) when he arranged to grant the boon. 

57 For a second senefiance of the scene between Gawain and Meliot, see p. 72. 

58 The device on the Party-Colored Knight’s shield is probably intended to indicate the 
mixed character of the Jews at the time of Christ. Some, like Marin, remained obdurate 
and stubborn (3463-3500) ; some like Marin’s son, Meliot, saw the light. Observe that it is 
fitting that the figure of the early Christians, Meliot, should be the son of two figures of the 
Old Law. 
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consistently to assume the réle of Peter. Such a part he plays when he 
arrives at the Fisher King’s castle. He finds the castle entrance most 
forbidding. 

[lia trois ponz molt granz et molt orribles a passer, et corent .iii. granz eues par 


desoz. Et li senble que li premerains ponz ait une archiee de lonc, et n’ait pas 
plain pié de 1é (2289-91). 


He hesitates, but encouraged by an old knight and mindful of instruc- 
tions given him at the Castle of Enquiry to fear nothing, he commends 
himself to God and sets out. The bridge becomes marvelously easy of 
passage, but is drawn up behind him so that no one can pass. The old 
knight retires before him to the second bridge. This bridge seems of glass 
“foibles et tenves”’ (2315), with the water far below, but it too he passes 
after commending his soul to God, and it too rises behind him. He finds 
the third bridge rich and broad before him. These bridges do not remain 
the same for the others who approach the Grail Castle. Lancelot finds 
them “granz et larges” (3698), and they have become nine for Perlesvaus. 

Apparently for Gawain as for Perlesvaus they have symbolic signifi- 
cance, understandable if we regard Gawain’s adventure as symbolizing 
the miracle of Peter walking upon the waters. The old knight toward 
whom he makes his way is a figure of Christ. The passage of the first 
bridge corresponds to Peter’s progress until he became afraid, the passage 
of the second bridge stands for Peter’s progress on to his Master, and the 
crossing of the third bridge for the apostle’s triumphant return to the 
boat. The miracle is symbolized at this particular point in the narrative 
because the traveler is approaching a symbol of the kingdom of heaven, 
the Grail Castle. The exegetists see a similar symbolism in the miracle: 
“Mystice vero Petrus Ecclesiam significat ad coelestem patriam tendentem, 
et hujus saeculi fluctus recto fidei vestigio, et bonorum operum studio 
calcantem.’’8® 

Inside the castle Gawain is warmly received, but is warned by the 
Fisher King, as he has been repeatedly during his quest, that he must be 
ready to speak at the proper moment. The king says, “Por Dieu soviege 
vos de moi enuit,’”’ and Gawain answers, “Je ne feré ja chose ¢a dedenz 
donc je doie estre blasmez” (2411-13). The incident is reminiscent of 
Peter’s protestation to Christ that he will never deny him. Gawain is now 
led away from the Fisher King into another room to sup. The Grail, 
borne in solemn procession, passes before him three times, and three 
times, absorbed in contemplation, he fails to speak and the opportunity 
to ask the fateful question is gone. He is left deserted in the room and 
plays three unsuccessful games against magic chessmen. In a fit of anger 


5° Venerable Bede’s commentary on Matt. 14: 31—PL, 92, 73. 
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after the last, “depeca le geu” (2463). At daybreak next morning he hears 
a horn “soner molt durement” (2467), and is sent forth upon his way 
without sight of host or household. As he journeys, he suffers from the 
inclemency of the elements and the contempt of man. 

The parallel between these scenes and Peter’s three-fold denial of 
Christ is not difficult to perceive. Gawain is ‘“‘obliex’”’ (2150); before the 
Grail ‘‘ne li menbre de rien” (2435). The account of the denial in the 
Gospel of John implies a similar state of mind in Peter. In any case the 
exegetists thus explain Peter’s conduct. I quote from Anselm of Laon: 
“Post resurrectionem sub luce, quem ter negaverat, ter se amare pro- 
fessus est: quia quod in tenebris oblivionis erravit, speratae jam lucis 
rememoratione correxit” (PL, 162, 1479). The games that Gawain plays 
against the magic chessmen repeat the same motif as the failures to 
speak. His anger on perceiving his third defeat stands parallel to Peter's 
bitter sorrow. The sounding of the horn may be equated with the crowing 
of the cock. 

The account of the pilgrimage made by Arthur and Gawain to the 
Grail castle contains the adventure of the Three Days Tournament (6737 
ff.). The part played in this adventure by the Golden Circle (Crown of 
Thorns) seems to indicate that it has symbolic meaning. The tournament 
takes place near the Tent of the Evil Custom. Nabigant de la Roche, who 
has stolen the Golden Circle from its queen, now proposes it as the prize 
of a tournament because he wishes to win it again. 

Nabigant fits well into the character of Simon the Magician, who pro- 
claimed himself, “‘Verbum, Spiritus Sanctus, et Deus ipse,” caused him- 
self among other exploits, or rather caused a ram metamorphosed into 
his likeness to be killed; then he presented himself to the world again on 
the third day.®® The thief of the Crown of Thorns is evidently symboli- 
cally guilty as Simon was, of assuming the place of Christ. Simon’s epic 
struggle with Saint Peter is recounted in the Vercelli Acts. Widespread 
tradition makes Saint Paul also a participant.*' The conflict, after a pro- 
logue in Asia, was developed in two acts at Rome. The first of these was 
terminated by the ignominious flight of Simon from Rome after severa! 
defeats ending with a severe mauling by a dog. This phase of the struggle 
seems to correspond to the Three Days Tournament, from which, after 
being defeated by Gawain and Arthur, Nabigant is carried off with a 
broken collar bone. 

The incidents of the tournament do not stand parallel to the incidents 
of the duel between Peter and Simon. Peter never appeared in a pub- 
licly ignominious light in his contest with Simon, but is always victorious 


60 Leg. Aur., p. 371. 
6! Orderic Vital, PL, 188, 131-133, Leg. Aur., 371 ff., Male, Art religieux, pp. 339 ff. 
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after short preliminary triumphs by his adversary. On the other hand, 
the most striking feature of the Three Days Tournament is Gawain’s 
public shame. Though in borrowed armor he triumphs incognito on the 
first and third days, on the second dressed in his own he is forced by a 
promise rashly made to behave as an unmitigated coward so as to lose all 
public esteem. His conduct may rather be regarded as symbolizing 
Peter’s whole career at Rome which consisted of (1) the victorious strug- 
gle with Simon, (2) the flight from Rome under pressure from his fol- 
lowers, ending with the Quo Vadis episode, (3) his martyrdom. In the 
first and last phases he wore the armor of the Lord, in the second he was 
simple Peter, acting against his best judgment. 

After the King and his nephew leave the scene of the Tournament, 
Gawain is soon in combat with Nabigant again. The latter sallies forth 
from his castle disdaining his men’s help. In their duel Nabigant is carried 
off his horse and “‘chiét a terre morz’’ (7076). There seems influence from 
the account of Simon’s death. The magician, returning after his first dis- 
comfiture, announced that he would leave Rome, disdaining publicly 
ordinary methods by flying through the air. He soared aloft, but as he 
flew, the prayers of Peter and Paul caused him to fall to his death. To 
make this attempt according to the Legenda Aurea “‘turrim excelsam vel, 
secundum Linum, Capitolum adscendit” (p. 373). Nabigant’s sortie from 
the Chastel de la Roche seems parallel. 

Gawain had undertaken to deliver the Chastel de la Roche from 
Nabigant at the plea of Meliot de Logres, to whom the castle rightfully 
belonged. Let us examine again Meliot’s symbolic identity, in as much 
as the relations between him and Gawain are quite important through 
the last part of the romance where, whenever he appears (five episodes) 
or is mentioned, it is almost exclusively as Gawain’s man. According to 
the ideal of the feudal code, they protect and defend each other continu- 
ally. 

Meliot set up the bond of vassalship, as we have seen, in the episode of 
homage already analyzed as symbolic of the Baptism. But when Gawain 
has become the figure of Peter instead of John the Baptist and when 
Meliot has ceased to represent the Christ child, the symbolic meaning of 
the seignorial bond must change. Clearly every Christian may be re- 
garded as the vassal of Peter (who is in turn responsible to his Overlord). 
Meliot then represents the early Christians, or more particularly, since 


* For the non-symbolic explanation of his behavior see note 56. 

* Orderic Vital makes the scene of the action the Campus Martius, but he too speaks 
of the “excelsam turrem.” Orderic also says that when Simon fell, “in quatuor partes 
fractus, quatuor silices adunavit” (PL, 188, 133). The “silices” suggest another origin of 
“de la Roche.” 
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Peter’s last days are in question, the Roman disciples of Peter. When he 
asks Gawain for help against Nabigant, symbolically the Roman Chris- 
tians may be regarded as asking to be rid of Simon the Magician. 

Later Meliot delivers Gawain and Arthur when they are besieged by 
Nabigant’s brother, Anurez the Bastard. Anurez loses an arm in combat 
with Arthur (7780). As soon as Anurez can gather another force, he be- 
sieges Meliot, and is killed in combat by Meliot, who is himself badly 
wounded. These events seem to run parallel to the career of Peter and 
Paul at Rome after Simon’s death. They were imprisoned by the wrathfu! 
emperor Nero, and delivered by their converts.“ The Christians were 
then subject to persecution, and saved by the ignominious death of 
Nero.® 

Gawain is rescued a second time by Meliot when he is about to be de- 
livered into unarmed combat with a lion (9366 ff.). The allusion is ap- 
parently to the martyrdom of Peter, treated as a victory just as was the 
Crucifixion. Let us consider the details of this parallel. 

According to the Vercelli Acts® Peter incurred the enmity of the pre- 
fect Agrippa when Agrippa’s four concubines refused to cohabit with 
their lord after conversion to Christianity with its ideal of chastity. 
Agrippa raged at them thus: 


‘Know ye that I will both destroy you and burn him alive.’ They then endured 
to suffer all manner of evil at Agrippa’s hand, if only they might not suffer the 
passion of love, being strengthened by the might of Jesus. 


For the same reason Albinus, “‘Caesar’s friend,” lost the enjoyment of 
his wife the “most beautiful” Xantippe. 


He therefore being mad .. . raged like a wild beast . . . [and] made known his 
state unto Agrippa, saying unto him: ... ‘Why then tarriest thou, Agrippa? 
Let us find him and put him to death for a dealer in curious arts.’ 


Peter was accordingly arrested and led before Agrippa. “And he in his 
madness commanded him to be crucified.”” The people rebelled against 


64 Orderic Vital, PL, 188, 133 and Leg. Aur., p. 374. 

65 Meliot is cured when Lancelot brings him Anurez sword and part of his shroud. The 
sword and shroud symbolically transfer imperial might into the early Christians, and cure 
them of the weakness induced by Nero’s persecution. 

86 For the present episode, Orderic Vital and the Legenda Aurea do not suffice as sources: 
the full text of the Vercelli Acts is needed. The Acts were current in the Middle Ages in a 
Latin version but as far as I have discovered, modern editors reproduce only the Greek 
versions or translations into modern languages. Accordingly I am making a summary with 
quotations from James, A pocryphal New Testament, pp. 332 ff. Signs that the full details 
were generally known appear in the paraphrases. The Legenda Aurea says: “In praedica- 
tione sua semper laudans et praeferens castitatem quatuor concubinas Agrippae praefecti 
adeo convertit, quod ad praefectum redire ulterius recusarent, unde iratus praefectus 
adversus Petrum occasionem quaerebat”’ (p. 371). “‘[Petrus] a ministris Neronis capitur et 
praefecto Agrippae praesentatur factaque est ejus facies sicut sol, ut ait Linus. Cui dixit: 
tunc es ille, qui in plebibus et mulierculis, quasa toro virorum separas, gloriaris?” (p. 374). 
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this sentence, and it was only because Peter refused their aid that it was 
carried out. Afterward Agrippa fell into disgrace for having cheated the 
emperor of the pleasure of torturing Peter. 

It will be observed that the Vercelli Acts insist upon the “madness” 
of Agrippa and Albinus. One of Perlesvaus’s last exploits was the con- 
quest of the Chastel Enragié. There three brothers, followers of a ‘‘fause 
creance” (9110) become so insane at sight of Perlesvaus that they kill 
each other. Perlesvaus dispatches all the other unbelievers save the lady 
of the castle and her maids. The lady is converted in the belief that there- 
by she can satisfy her lust for Perlesvaus. After baptism “fu de molt bone 
vie e de molt sainte” (9158). Her baptismal name is Celestre. The state 
of her and her damsels before and after conversion is clearly parallel to 
that of Xantippe and the concubines. Now the brothers of the Mad 
Castle have two relatives, the Lord of the Vermeille Tor and the Knight 
of the Galley, and they imprison Gawain “‘por Perlesvaus qui le chastel 
avoit conquis” (9263-64). The news reaches Meliot de Logres (the early 
Christians), and he sets out to deliver his liege lord. On the way he finds 
the bodies of knights hanging because they had been Christians, and he 
delivers from ignominy and the peril of death Celestre and two of her 
damsels by killing the Knight of the Galley. Celestre is specifically 
threatened with being fed to a lion “se ele ne guerpist la Novele Loi” 
(9302). Her maids are slated to suffer the same fate later. The lion was 
first of all to devour Gawain, who while waiting was bound to a post. 
(Peter was crucified, i.e., suspended by bonds, in his case head down, to 
a post.) Meliot rescues Gawain, just as the people had wished to rescue 
Peter. There is no resistance from the Lord of the Vermeille Tor; he and 
his people have already taken flight for fear of Perlesvaus. The Knight 
of the Galley and the Lord of the Vermeille Tor in this adventure ob- 
viously behave much like Agrippa and Albinus. It is hardly necessary to 
separate their réles though Agrippa presents more analogies with him of 
the Galley. 

Gawain is still alive after his symbolic martyrdom, but he has no more 
adventures in the romance. His career ends with Peter’s.® 

Aside from Gawain, King Arthur is the only knight in the Perlesvaus 
ever to see the Grail. Arthur, in the romance, appears under two guises; 
he is at times the King surrounded by his court, at times a knight errant 
of identity unknown to those he meets. As a king he may obviously 
represent Temporal Power, complementary to the Spiritual Power fig- 
ured by Gawain (Peter). But Arthur, the King, is Gawain’s lord; sym- 


* The scapegoat for Gawain in this case, cf. the Fisher King and Qurgaran’s son, is, it 
would seem, one of the hanging knights cut down by Meliot. The other presumably repre- 
sents St. Paul. Meliot (10030) is later treacherously killed by Brudans, who in turn is de- 
stroyed by Perlesvaus. It is fitting that the figure of the early Christians should die a 
martyr’s death avenged by the figure of Christ. 
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bolically, therefore, Peter’s lord. He may logically become, if not exactly 
a figure of Christ, at least the symbol of Divine Majesty, nothing very 
strange since some exegetists saw in the Biblical references to Christ t}y 
King a parallel to the courts about them.** And at one moment, wher 
Arthur has been hallowed by his decision to make a pilgrimage to the 
Grail but still sits over his court, he does seem to symbolize the Heavenly 
King. 

After seeing Perlesvaus take the Grail Castle, we are almost at once 
transported to the Pentecostal court of King Arthur (6274). There a 
strange new light fills the hall originating in a second sun in the heavens, 
and a voice proclaims this wonder a sign of joy for the recovery of th 
Grail. The author has evidently been influenced by the first Pentecost, 
but rather, we have here a device balancing the mid-day darkness an‘ 
melancholy chaos of nature that is described in Biblical accounts of the 
Crucifixion. The glorious aspects of Christ’s death must be celebrated }) 
fitting prodigies of nature. 

The voice accompanying the second sun commands Arthur to under- 
take the pilgrimage to the Grail; then it ceases, “e il plaist mout lo roi « 
qu’ele a dit” (6291). Then without break begins the recital of the secon: 
adventure of this Whitsunday. A damsel brings in a sealed casket con- 
taining, she says, a knight’s head. The casket can only be opened by thx 
Knight’s killer. Every knight is to try his hand at it, and if the casket 
opens, the knight whose guilt is thus revealed is to have a truce from a 
avengers running to forty days after the King’s return from the Gra 
pilgrimage. Evidently the author wished to link closely the pilgrimag 
and this adventure of vengeance. All knights fail before the casket unt: 
last and almost forgotten Kay is summoned to try his luck. With boastfu! 
words the seneschal puts his hand to the casket. It opens; within lies the 
head of Arthur’s son, Loholt, killed in treason by Kay. 

The author of the Perlesvaus had already let us into the secret of Kay’s 
crime; he had in fact prepared the revelation at court with great care 
(4005 ff., 4924 ff., 5466 ff.). Loholt had killed the devastating giant Lo- 
grin, and as the victorious knight slept, according to his wont, on the dead 
man’s body, Kay had killed him in his turn. Thus Kay becomes the 
avenger of Logrin. But Logrin has another avenger, the Knight of the 
Burning Dragon who, it had been reported to Arthur, “‘vos gerroie por 
la mort de Logrin le Jaiant”’ (5466). We have seen that the Knight of the 
Burning Dragon stands for Judas Iscariot. Now he of the Dragon com- 
bats the figure of Christ Victorious, Perlesvaus; their duel symbolizes 
only the episode in the Garden of Gethsemane. The preparatory portions 


6* See particularly Rupert of Deutz’s Commentary on the Four Evangelists, PL, /¢7, 
1535-70. For example after quoting passage from Matt. x where disciples are given power, 
he says: “Ecce potestatem habens vere regiam, potestatem habens iure divinam”’ (col. 
1557). 
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of the Betrayal are left for interpretation elsewhere. In them Judas be- 
trays unto death the son of the Omnipotent while he is a member of the 
chosen Twelve. In the same way Kay betrays the son of his King while 
he serves with the elect of the Round Table. To be sure, Kay with his 
vaingloriousness traditionally furnishes comic relief rather than Judas- 
like tragedy. His symbolic identity with Judas may explain why in this 
episode he steps from that traditional role.® In any case, like Judas, Kay 
was spiteful and mean. And then—this, I believe, suggested the develop- 
ment to the author of the Perlesvaus—both men were seneschals (John, 
13 : 29). 

If we seek parallels between the specific deeds of Judas and Kay, it 
becomes apparent that the killing of Loholt is symbolically the sale of 
Christ, and the great scene at court is the equivalent to the scene at the 
Last Supper when Judas is identified as the traiter. Christ’s omniscience 
is rendered by the wondrous casket. Just as knight after knight tried to 
open the casket, so each disciple asked, ““Numquid ego sum, Domine”’ 
(Matt., 26 : 22). Just as Christ said in answering the group: “‘Vae autem 
homini illi, per quem Filius hominis tradetur; bonum erat ei, si natus non 
fuisset homo ille’” (Matt., 26: 24), so Arthur says: 


Kex, . . . seriez vos si joiant ... se vos aviez ocis le chevalier donc li cief gist 
dedenz? Par mon cief, je, qui rois sui, ne vouroie mie avoir le cofre overt. (6320- 
23). 


Judas and Kay pass through the revelation of shame without harm. 
The author of the Perlesvaus has provided the protective truce for 
Kay to explain behavior on the part of the court, the parallel of which 
is unexplained by Matthew. Both traitors take refuge with the enemies 
of their liege and begin hostilities against him. 

After Kay’s departure, Arthur, in spite of the shock which he had 
just received sets out on his pilgrimage. His court immediately loses 
contact with him; Lancelot hears this report: 


Li plusor vont disant que [Artus] est morz, que onques puis qu’il se parti de 
Carduel, e Misire Gavains e Lanceloz avecques, ne scut on noveles de lui; e la 
roine en maine tel duel por lo roi e por la mort son fil que |’en dist qu’ele morra. 
Briens des Isles a Monseignor Ké le senescal avec lui, si art sa terre e prent la 
proie devant ses chasteaus. (7108-11) 


Guenevere indeed dies, and the kingdom drifts on in anarchy. At last 
his pilgrimage completed Arthur returns to Carduel and his kingdom 
is restored, though foreign wars at once threaten. 

This condition of affairs is parallel to the state of despair and disper- 


** The author of the Perlesvaus is aware of the tradition. Even in the episode under 
discussion Kay’s words have a comic touch, and when the Damsel of the Cart came to 
Arthur’s court at the beginning of the romance, Kay’s comic greed relieves the solemn 
scene (667-675). 
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sion existing among the Christians after the Crucifixion. Even when 
Christ was alive many doubted that he was alive, and something like 
anarchy existed. When at last doubting Thomases were convinced, the 
temporal kingdom of God began to gather strength, but a long period 
of struggle lay ahead. 

The account of what actually happened to Arthur on his pilgrimage 

is detailed, but only at the Grail Castle itself is he the King. He arrives 
there with Gawain (St. Peter, consequently the Papacy). The account 
of their sojourn in the holy castle, though brief, is one of the most 
carefully constructed passages in the romance. The author backs up 
his every statement by all the devices at his command (quotation of 
Josephe, supernatural letters, etc.).°* It isin this passage that it is stated 
that: 
Li Graaux s’aparut eu secré de la messe en .v. manieres. . . . La desraainne fu eu 
galice, e trova li hermites qui la messe chantoit .i. brief desor le corporal, e 
disoient les letres que Dex voloit qu’en itel vaisel fust sacré ses cors, e que on le 
meist en ramenbrance. L’estoire ne dit mie que il n’en fust aucun ailors, mais en 
tote la Grant Bretaigne, ne en totes les villes qui marchisoient, ne entre les roi- 
aumes n’en avoit nul (7223-31). 


Arthur carries away from the Castle, not only the first British chalice, 
but also the first bell for British churches. The bell had come from the 
Terre de Promission (7243), the Holy Land, and had been sent by 
King Solomon himself. The three messengers who brought it all had 
been known as Gregory. When we remember that Pope Gregory the 
Great sent the original missionaries to England, we may suspect that 
here we have a symbolical reconversion of Great Britain, or perhaps 
better a symbolical account of the first conversion of the gentile world. 

The sweet-voiced bell from King Solomon, one of the three cast 
“por le Sauveor dou mont e por sa douce mere e por ses sainz honorer” 
(7244), is the voice of prophecy telling the world of the coming of 
Christ, and the Chalice is quite patently a symbol of the Passion and 
Redemption. Arthur established the use of chalice and bell in his kingdom 
(7864 ff.), and thus the author of the Perlesvaus takes care of peaceful 
Christianization, leaving himself free to recount in separate adventures 
more violent episodes. 

During more than one important adventure King Arthur is incognito. 
At such times he drops, along with his title, his symbolic importance 
as the seat of temporal power. We have seen that in the Three Days 
Tournament he acted as a figure of Saint Paul. We may expect him to 
have the same réle elsewhere when incognito. 

He was incognito during his ride to the Chapele Saint Augustin, re- 


6% For the significance of the quotation of Josephe, see 2157-60, quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article; also my Perlesvaus and Quesie, p. 16, 
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counted at the beginning of the romance. He undertook this journey 
because he was afflicted with a “‘volentez delaianz” (69), was in a state of 
“floibece de cuer’”’ (89-90). As he goes to the chapel, he is, like Saul on 
the road to Damascus, in need of a new life.7° Arthur, at nightfall of 
his first day’s ride, comes to a hermitage and chapel. Though it is dark 
without, there is within the chapel a light as of twenty candles. Compare 
the light from heaven that circumfulsit Paul. A dying hermit” lies there 
in a coffin, and Arthur is ordered out of the chapel by a voice from 
heaven. Then the Virgin argues victoriously with devils for the hermit’s 
soul. The hermit had, like Saul, long been a woeful sinner. Arthur 
hears the debate between Mary and the devils, though he cannot see 
it from the dark hermitage. He is in something like Paul’s condition of 
blindness. The next day Arthur rides on until he comes to a swing- 
ing gate beyond which a damsel informs him lies “la Chapele Saint 
Augustin” (272).” In spite of her warnings of danger he passes through 
the gate, like Paul entering Damascus. Within the chapel a priest is 
saying mass. During the eucharistic ceremony Christ appears miracu- 
lously, offered by His mothe: whilc angels sing responses.” One may well 
say of Arthur “‘ceciderunt ab oculis eius tamquam squamae”’ (Acts, 
9:18). After the service he is exhorted by the hermit priest, and he 
promises to amend his life. So, Paul listened to Ananias; then he went 
forth and ‘‘confundebat Iudaeos” (Acts, 9: 22). Arthur, coming out of 
the chapel, kills in combat a Black Knight with a burning spear “e 
quide qu’il soit deables” (385). Arthur then repasses the gate, but the 
damsel who had met him at his arrival urges him to go back to get the 
Black Knight’s head. Meanwhile a score of knights have come out into 
the glade, and having cut the dead man to pieces, are carrying him off. 
Arthur ventures back as they are riding away, and by trick secures the 
head. Finally he escapes beyond the gate, where the other knights 
cannot come. The conditions of this part of the episode recall the period 


7 Saul, it may be said, was active in the service of evil rather than guilty of sloth. Here 
is Walafried Strabo’s comment on Acts 9: 7: “Impiger operare ut bos, et esto doctor 
Ecclesiae” (PL, 114, 448). The implication is that Saul had before been piger. For the 
comparison of Arthur’s condition to that of St. Augustine of Africa, see note 72. 

7 For an explanation of the hermit’s name, Calixtes, see Perlesvaus, 11, 212. 

® Why is this chapel called the Chapel of “Saint Augustin’? Did the author mean 
Saint Augustine of Africa or Saint Augustine missionary to England? As far as the sym- 
bolism of Arthur is concerned, either saint may be meant. Arthur, after his Grail pil- 
grimage, was to become through the bell and chalice a symbolic missionary to England. 
He was also during his Chapel Ride in very much the condition of the greater Saint Augus- 
tine when, after youth as a Christian, he has fallen back into indifference and is brought 
once more to the faith by Saint Ambrose. The condition of Arthur’s soul is indeed much 
more like that of Saint Augustine than of the persecuting Paul. However, the incidents of 
the Chapel Ride have no analogy to incidents in the life of Augustine, and, as shown below, 
they follow closely Saul’s conversion. 

™ Wm. Roach, ZrP, L1x (1939), 10-56, has studied this ceremony in detail. 
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at Damascus when the Jews, regaining their presence of mind, are 
plotting to kill Paul and guarding the city gates day and night, only 
to have him escape by a stratagem, i. e., in a basket lowered from the 
city walls.* Arthur delivers the head to the damsel. She, learning that 
he is called Arthur, but not recognizing him for the slothful king, roundly 
gives her opinion of the “‘mauvés” (534) monarch. Her position is very 
similar to that of the Christians with whom Paul took refuge in Jeru- 
salem. “‘Tentabat se iungere discipulis et omnes timebant eum, non 
credentes quod esset discipulus” (Acts, 9:26). With the damsel’s taunts 
Arthur’s adventure is concluded. Like Paul, he is henceforth among 
the elect. 

Together with Gawain, Arthur and the Good Knight, Lancelot be- 
longs among the most important characters of the Perlesvaus. He is 
one of the “trois meilleurs chevaliers du monde” (1457, 3750), “li plus 
cortois chevaliers qui soit en la meson le roi Artu”’ (2753), and like 
Gawain a close friend of Perlesvaus. 

He is also a member of the Grail family, a second cousin of Perlesavus 
on his father’s side, and on his mother’s side “prochain parent” (3578). 
The Fisher King solemnly declares, ‘‘Vos estes de nostre lignage’”’ (3727). 
Because all other members of the Grail family have symbolical identities, 
so must also have Lancelot. His relatives generally represent some ab- 
straction—Yglais, the Church; Pelles, the prophets; The King of Castle 
Mortal, the Spirit of Evil. We may expect a similar allegorical identity 
for Lancelot. 

Without more ado, let it be said that he stands for the Noble Sinner, 
the Man for whom Christ died. He is unredeemed, but capable of 
salvation when he so wills. In every detail he lives up to the chivalrous 
ideal. Perlesvaus and Gawain were doubtless, in the author’s conception, 
willing protectors of the bereaved, the old, the poor, womankind, and 
were champions of law and order. But in their cases, in contrast to what 
is rather patently the case for Lancelot, adventures are not presented 
merely to prove that they possess these characteristics.” Similarly the 
author takes special pains to show Lancelot as the faithful servant of 
his lord in fair weather and in foul, his servant despite ingratitude, 
even in spite of unjust punishment. He speaks thus to King Arthur on 
being released from prison: 


74 The terms in which Bede comments on Acts 9:25 suggest the machinery of the Per- 
lesvaus. “Hoc effugii genus hodieque servatur in Ecclesia, quando quis antiqui hostis 
insidiis vel hujus saeculi laqueis circumfusis, spe fideique suae minime salvatur. Murus 
enim Damasci. . . adversitas saeculi est. Rex Areta (according to Walafried Strabo, PL, 
114, 449, Areta, King of Damascus ordered the gates guarded) qui interpretatur descensio, 
diabolus intelligitur. Sporta quae juncis palmisque solet confici, fidei speique conjunc- 
tionem designat.—PL, 92, 964. 

% Lancelot champions the bereaved, 2618 ff., the old, 3440 ff., the poor, 2570 ff., 2845 ff., 
womankind, 3816 ff., 3440 ff. He champions law and order, 3612 ff., 4560 ff. 
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Sire, fet Lanceloz, vostre amende aim ge molt, e vostre amor plus que de nului; 
mes ja, se Dex plest, por chose que vos m’aiez fete, mal ne vos ferai; quar l’en 
set bien que ge n’é mie esté en la prison por traison ne por felenie que vos aie 
fete, mes por ce que vostre volenté i fu, si ne m’ert reprochié mie en vilenie; e 
puis que vos ne m’avez fete chose de coi j’oie blasme ne reproche, ge me doi trere 
arrieres de vos hair; quar vos estes mes sires, e se vos me fetes mal, li blasmes en 
iert vostres (9495-9501). 


Finally no other knight in the Perlesvaus is depicted as a lover. Above 
all Lancelot is faithful to his lady, Guenevere. He reveres her not only 
as a wondrous being in herself, but as the source of all his own good 
qualities. 

Why all this deliberate effort to prove Lancelot a model of chivalry? 
To my mind it is to prove that no matter what his valor, he is damned 
because he is unrepentant in deadly sin. His faithfulness to Guenevere 
cheats him of the Grace of God, that is, sight of the Grail.”* Before its 
“conquest” he enters the Grail castle over broad, rich bridges, (3698) 
undisturbed by guardian lions. He is hospitably received by the Fisher 
King, only to leave without being vouchsafed the castle’s highest 
honor. It is denied him because he is an unrepentant adulterer. 


Vos amez la roine, la fame le roi Artu vostre saignor; ne ja tant comme cele 
amor vos gise eu cuer le Graal ne verroiz (2794-2796). Li Graax ne s’aparut mie 
a cel mangier . . . por le pechié de la roine que il amoit sanz repentir (3749-52). 


Even after the Conquest of the Grail, the Queen stands between 
Lancelot and the Holy Vessel. Upon learning of her death, broken with 
grief, he turns back from the pilgrimage to the Castle of Souls (7158), 
even while her husband and Gawain ride on. 

The introduction of the death of Guenevere into the Perlesvaus has 
caused many critics to speak slightingly of the romance.’’? No doubt its 


% This conception of Grace, dependent upon free will, is in marked contrast to the con- 
ception of the Queste, which was thoroughly Augustinian and Cistercian. See E. Gilson, 
Les Idées et les lettres (Paris 1932) pp. 59 ff. 

™ Guenevere is, in the Perlesvaus, the sharer of Lancelot’s sin, but we never see the two 
lovers together, and she is never shown uttering a word or having a thought about Lancelot. 
When Lancelot discusses his love with the hermit, he says that she has in her a wealth 
“de beauté ... et valor et sens et cortoisie’”’ (3670). This the hermit does not contradict, 
adds on his side that she is a “rofne benoete et sacree, si fu voee en son commencement a 
Deu” (3675). At her death Gawain declares her “la mieldre roine et la plus saje”’ (7166). 
She is also the source of Lancelot’s virtue (3661, 7160). None of these qualities is inappro- 
priate in the lady who is the object of a courtly love; none of them is inappropriate either 
to Our Lady. Just as Arthur and, we shall see later, Lancelot represent the human sides of 
Christ, Guenevere represents the human sides of Mary, the Mother of Christ. She is at 
once the enthroned Mary and the Mater Dolorosa, as distinguished from Yglais, the 
Mary-like figure of the Church, and Dandrane, the Virgin. The most specific clue left by 
the author to her symbolic identity is in the place of her burial and the intimate connec- 
tion between Lancelot’s cult for her in her tomb and his worship of the Mother of Christ. 
She lies in a newly made chapel at Avalon beside her son’s head, and to Lancelot “ce li 
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author did away with the Queen to pursue Lancelot and his sin to the 
end. The hero, bereft, is as faithful to his lady as if he enjoyed her 
favors. His love remains intact and undefiled; it is still a sinful love. 
The obdurate knight never again approaches the Grail, and suffers al! 
earthly woes without aid from Perlesvaus (Christ) nor from Gawain 
(the power of the Church). He disposes of his enemies one after an- 
other, but new enemies continually arise, and at the end of the romance 
Arthur, his lord, who has received him back into favo, is threatened 
by war both external and internal because he is pursued by the enemies 
of Lancelot, Claudas and Brien des Isles (8020 ff. and 9511 ff.). 

For most of the adventures of Lancelot we need seek no symbolical 
meaning other than that explained above, but there is at least one epi- 
sode’® where sufficient keys may be found to give a more specific ex- 
planation. Let us consider the story of the Gaste Cité, which appears 
to be symbolically another version of the Passion. In it Lancelot plays 
a considerable réle. 

The episode of the Gaste Cité, commonly called ‘The Green Knight 
Episode” has been: much discussed,’?* and we need only recall those 
details paralleling the last days of Christ. Incidentally these are the 
details which have received the least attention. 

Lancelot in his wanderings comes to a ruined city with empty market 
places and fallen buildings. Within one palace in better condition than 
the others, 


entent que chevaliers et dames mainent grant duel, et dient a un chevalier: 
“Ha! Diex, com granz doleurs et com granz damages est de vos, qui devez aler 
morir en tel maniere, et ne puet vostre mort estre respoitiee. Nos devons molt 
celui hair par qui ele vos est gugiee”’ (2868-71). 


The knight, thus jugié, is apparently the victim of legal action, a new 
feature in the Green Knight legend. At once he comes forth from the 
palace richly dressed in a ‘‘cote vermeille” (2874) and wearing a “‘chapiau 





fu granz conforz que ele avoit .i. image de Nostre Dame a son cief. II s’agenoila au plus 
pres que il pot d’un sarchou, ausi con por |’image aorer. . . . ‘A! dame, fait il... . je ne 
me vouroie jamais partir de cest liu; e sauveroie m’ame’ ” (7605 ff.). A witnessing clerk 
says: “Onques mais nus chevaliers si docement ne pria Deu ne sa mere’’ (7616). 

78 The whole career of Lancelot after his final farewell to Guenevere before her death 
runs remarkably parallel to that of Paul after his conversion. He engages in far wars that 
spread the Christian faith. His persecution by Brien des Isles resembles Paul’s persecution 
by the Jews before Festus and the succeeding imprisonment. Such parallels cannot be 
accepted, however, without confirmation by means of a key provided by the author. The 
only possible one (8296 ff.) seems not sufficiently concrete. Lancelot carries the sword and 
a part of the shroud of Anurez le Bastard (Nero) to Meliot (the early Christians) that the 
latter may be cured by them. Thus Paul transferred the imperial might of Nero to the 
Christians. 

™ See Perlesvaus, 11, 281, for discussion and bibliography, particularly Kittredge and 
Loomis. 
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d’or” (2877). The “cote” is reminiscent of the “chlamydem coccineam’’ 
of Matthew, 27: 28. The “chapiau d’or’”’ reminds us of the “‘cercle d’or,”’ 
that is, the Crown of Thorns. In the pseudo-Wauchier version of the 
Green Knight story, undoubtedly known to the author of the Perlesvaus, 
the “cercle” is specifically mentioned: 

En son cief ot .i. capelet (12645) 

A .i. cercle d’or de bounet. 


This man, in accordance with the tradition of the Green Knight story, 
makes Lancelot behead him after the stranger has pledged himself to 
return and offer his own head in like manner a year later. Then Lancelot 
departs amidst a “grant duel et .i. grant cri en la cité de chevaliers et 
de dames; et regretent le bon chevalier’ (2919-20). 

Lancelot is not obliged to offer his head in return on the day first 
appointed. When Perlesvaus began, at the Chastel del Grant Defois, 
the adventures analyzed above as symbolical of the Passion, Gawain 
and Lancelot are separated from him, and they ride on to the Gaste 
Cité. Near its gates the Poor Knight meets them and declares that 
Lancelot need not appear there “‘desq’a .xl. jors aprés ce que li Graauz 
iert conquis” (5773). Thus we find the adventure of the Gaste Cité 
specifically connected with the Conquest of the Grail.7™ 

During Lancelot’s first visit to the Gaste Cité the réle of Christ quite 
obviously belongs to the wearer of the “cote vermeille.”’ Lancelot’s 
function, quite as obviously, is that of a knightly executioner; he cor- 
responds to the centurion who was the officer in charge at the Cruci- 
fixion. That centurion, Longinus, was held to be the “‘miles’”’ who thrust 
into Christ’s side the spear or “‘lancea’”’ (John, 19 : 34). The first syl- 
lables of Lancelot’s name reveal to us why the author of the Perlesvaus 
chose him to symbolize Longinus. Compare the names of Lancelot’s 
relatives, Yglais and Messios.*® The following passage shows how closely 
Lancelot and Longinus were connected in the mind of the author of the 
Perlesvaus. In the famous confession scene, the hermit, urging repent- 
ance, says: “Je proierai au Sauveor por vos chascun jor, que si veraie- 
ment com il perdona sa mort a celui qui le feri de la lance ou costé, 
vos perdonst icel pechié’”’ (3677-79) .* 


7% The “.xl. jors” seem to have no significance other than to suggest a number with a 
sacred background. Cf. the 33 men replacing the 24 of the Apocalypse. 

8° Longinus’s own name doubtless added its suggestion to that of the “lancea.” It was 
recognized as being related to the Greek word for spear, \éyxn. See reproduction of the 
sixth century painting in the Catholic Encyclopedia under the word “Lance.” 

*! Lancelot’s spear plays no part in the episode of the Gaste Cité, probably because of 
the influence of the profane source of the episode, but it is to be observed that in his very 
next adventure, he wounds Perlesvaus (the usual figure of Christ) in the arm with his 
spear (2981). See above for Perlesvaus’s only other wound—from Dragon Knight (kiss 
of Judas). 
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Longinus’s later history® is also of interest to us. He was converted 
to Christianity immediately after Christ’s death, and lived as a monk 
for twenty-eight years. Eventually he refused to worship idols before 
the governor of the province, and was tortured. As he approached his 
last hour, he declared that the blindness which had suddenly fallen 
upon the governor could be relieved only when he, himself, was dead 
and able to intercede for him in heaven. The governor had him beheaded, 
at once recovered his sight, and fell in weeping remorse before the 
martyr’s corpse. 

The influence of the martyrdom upon the second part of the Gaste 
Cité adventure is readily apparent. After the period of respite is con- 
cluded (Lancelot’s year and added stay of execution replace Longinus’s 
twenty-eight years) Lancelot arrives at noon at the Waste City. At the 
demand of a handsome knight armed with a scythe, he dismounts and 
kneels prepared for decapitation. He dodges a first blow (parallel to 
Longinus’s torture), and is saved from a second by the intercession of 
the two poor damsels. As they speak, the new executioner “‘jete tantost 
la fauz jus, e chiét Lancelot as piez, si li proie merchi”’ (6705-06). 

It would perhaps be going too far to say that Lancelot the Sinner 
becomes a figure of Christ as well as of Longinus in his second visit to 
the Gaste Cité. Still the episode seems influenced by the incidents of 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection. This would be only natural since joy 
and life were restored to the Gaste Cité (6724-32) by Lancelot’s sacri- 
fice just as the world was redeemed by Christ’s death. Unbounded 
deliberate courage and a moment of flinching characterize both Lance- 
lot and Christ, traits natural in the Great Sinner and the Son of Man. 
The réle of the two Poor Damsels during Lancelot’s delivery seems not 
unlike that of Mary Magdalene and that other Mary who came first 
to the vacated tomb.® 

At the Gaste Cité, even in his moment of self-abnegation, Lancelot’s 
great sin is with him. 


Il li membre de la roine. “Ha, dame, fait il . . . je vos creant bien que m’amor 
ne vos faura ja, et que l’ame ne vos aint autretant en l’autre siecle comme li cors 
fait en cestui, se ele en a pooir’’ (6687-93). 


He elects to be immortally sinful. 

Along with the Grail family and the great Arthurian knights, the 
Grail too must have senefiance. In search of its meaning, we must re- 
member that until after its conquest, its full virtues are inoperative, 
that its powers are mainly potential. Historically, it is for the author 


82 See inter alia MAle, Art religieux, p. 260. 

83 The Poor Damsels and their brother repeatedly suggest Mary Magdalene, Martha, 
and Lazarus, their poverty being explained by confusion between Lazarus of Bethany and 
Lazarus of the parable. 
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the vessel in which Christ’s blood was received as he hung crucified (33). 
Just as the Golden Circle, the Crown of Thorns, represents the prelimi- 
nary torture of the Passion, and as the Red Cross Shield symbolizes 
the torment of the Cross, the Grail must stand for the completed sacri- 
fice, for the Redemption, or more specifically, the means of Redemp- 
tion, the Grace of God. A consideration of its importance in the develop- 
ment of the plot leads to the same conclusion. Since Perlesvaus by the 
conquest of the Grail restores to Great Britain what it had lost by the 
event symbolizing the Fall of Man, the object conquered must certainly 
represent the means of redemption. As in the other religious works on 
the Grail, the Holy Vessel stands for the Grace of God.** 

But the Perlesvaus is little interested in studying the subtleties of 
the degrtes of Grace. Perlesvaus conquers Grace for the world; Gawain 
and Arthur partake of it as representatives of the two great powers in 
the world (spiritual and temporal); it is denied to Lancelot the Sinner. 
These facts are the framework of the romance, but the romance is 
primarily a tissue of chivalrous versions of the events by which God 
revealed Grace; the events of the New Testament and of the lives of 
the Apostles. Perlesvaus and Gawain are Biblical characters in medieval 
armor. Only in portraying Lancelot does the author escape in part 
from his Biblical pattern. He becomes at once more human and more 
allegorical.* But even Lancelot has his Biblical biographical back- 
ground. No important episode in the Perlesvaus can be completely 
understood without constant reference to the life of Christ and the 
lives of the saints. 

The literary stature of the Perlesvaus becomes greater when its readers 
recognize its symbolism. The taking of the Grail Castle no longer seems 
childish; the Assumption of the Red Cross Shield—from any point of 
view a striking passage—becomes pregnant with meaning; the awe- 
someness of the scene in the great hall of the Castle of the Four Horns 
rises to apocalyptic grandeur. We are carried along by the work, not 
of a dissector of souls like that forerunner of Racine who wrote the 
Queste del Saint Graal, but of a medieval Victor Hugo. who, even when 
tidiculous from too much ingenuity, possesses a power that commands 


respect. i. ; 
. J. NEALE CARMAN 


University of Kansas 


* In Robert’s Joseph (Roman del’estoire dou graal), see passage ending, 
Ainsi eurent la grace la (2601). 
As for the Grail in the Queste del Saint Graal, “Ce est la grace del Saint Esperit’’ (p. 159, 
1. 2, ed. Pauphilet, Paris, 1923). 
* The purely allegorical side of the Lancelot of our romance seems to have inspired the 
author of the Queste to a critical imitation of the Perlesvaus, in which the symbolization of 
historical events plays no part. 
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IV 


SOME PICTORIAL ASPECTS OF EARLY 
MOUNTEBANK STAGES 


HE commedia dell’arte had no theatre of its own. When the com. 

media took form in the second half of the sixteenth century, the 
itinerant actors found themselves in the midst of intense theatrical 
activity, and readily appropriated available stages as a background for 
their buffoonery. In public squares, at fairs, festivals, and other gather- 
ing places, mountebanks attracted crowds to their platforms by, songs 
interspersed with dialogue, trickery, and acrobatic stunts. In palatial 
halls of wealthy dukes, guests assembled to witness spectacular shows 
with expensive settings and intricate mechanical devices. With these 
opportunities before them, the comedians soon began to appear wilh 
the charlatans, and to come under the patronage of influential dukes. 
The players were invited to participate at wedding festivities, tri- 
umphal entries, sumptuous banquets, in the courts of kings, and in the 
splendor of royal palaces. Again the same troupe might also be found 
on a crude platform in the Square of San Marco, at a fiesta in Florence, 
or along a travelled roadside. The comic Arlecchino, dressed in patch- 
work, the pedantic Dottore, with his academic gown, the braggart 
Capitano, with his long rapier, and the foolish old Pantalone, with his 
long flowing gown, performed for king and artisan in London, Paris, 
Madrid, Brussels, or Ferrara. 

From about the middle of the sixteenth century to the end of the 
seventeenth century, the commedia dell’arte players were particularly 
associated with the mountebanks. Individual actors and troupes con- 
veniently shared the same rude platform with charlatan medicine men. 
The players, with acrobatic feats, song and dance numbers mingled 
with improvised business and dialogue, assisted in attracting crowds 
to purchase products from mountebank quack doctors. It is with the 
appearance of these early platform stages that this paper is concerned. 

While many studies include discussions on the mountebank stages, 
the evidence frequently has limitations. The large body of documentary 
material,’ including eye-witness accounts, letters, records of perform- 
ances, etc., points principally to the activities of the comedians rather 
than the appearance of the stages and settings. From the scenarii,’ 

1A bibliography, including original texts, modern surveys, detailed studies of type 
characters and players outside Italy, and sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century 
works with important chapters on Italian comedy, is given in Allardyce Nicoll’s Masks 
Mimes and Miracles (London, 1931), p. 216. 


* Documentary evidence relating to the scenarii is included in Nicoll, op. cét.; Winifred 
Smith, The Commedia dell’Arte: A Study in Popular Italian Comedy (New York, 1912); 
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with the outlines of plot and action, references are frequently supplied 
to indicate the general locale of the scene along with properties and 
special effects. These fragmentary accounts, however, are mere outlines, 
with no attempt to construct a visual picture of staging. Fortunately, 
however, many artists were attracted to the popular commedia per- 
formances, and have left a permanent record of actors, stages, and set- 
tings. While illustrations have been referred to in recent studies, the 
selection has been limited to a small group of pictures. No attempt has 
been made to reconstruct the varied forms of the early mountebank 
stages entirely on a basis of extant illustrations.* A study from this 
point-of-view, while sustaining documentary references and suggesting 
set{ings and properties indicated in the scenarii, will include details 
not available from any other source to complete a visual picture and 
to enrich the theatrical background of early commedia dell’ arte staging. 
Allowance must be made, however, for the fact that in some cases artists 
may have departed from realistic representation or introduced unusual 
treatments to obtain certain pictorial effects. In general, artists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries tended to be realistic, and the evalu- 
ation of illustrations included in this study follows this interpretation. 
However, the possibility of exceptions warrants caution with indications 
of departure in the discussion. 

Artists in the period under consideration have represented the de- 
velopment of early mountebank stages ranging from crude bare plat- 
forms to those with elaborate scenic effects. To bring the many varia- 
tions into graphic focus, the illustrations have been grouped to indicate 
(i) the physical proportions of the platform stage, (ii) the platform with- 
out scenery, and (iii) the platform with some attempt at scenery. While 





Constant Mic, La Commedia dell’arte (Paris, 1927); and Kathleen M. Lea, Italian Popu- 
lar Comedy (Oxford, 1934), 2 vols. 

® Studies including iconographical material on staging are limited in choice, arrangement, 
and interpretation of the illustrations. Lea, op. cit., is interested in sources and in literary 
aspects of Italian comedy. Mic, op. cit., and Nicoll, op. cit., have treated the subject 
theatrically with a selected number of illustrations. Neither of these, however, professes to 
be exhaustive. S. W. Holsboer, L’Histoire de la mise en scéne dans le théatre francais de 
1600 4 1657 (Paris, 1933), has included discussions on French staging with selected prints, 
but the material is limited to the period indicated in the title. Luigi Rasi, J Comici italiani 
(Florence, 1897-1905), 3 vols., has a mine of theatrical information with illustrations re- 
lated to the theatre, but the alphabetical arrangement precludes an attempt at an analyti- 
cal study of staging as a whole. Two French writers have attempted to relate the pictorial 
materia] to the theatre, but the scholarship is, in many cases, quite doubtful. The illustra- 
tions in Lucien Dubech’s Histoire général illustrée du Thééire (Paris, 1933), 5 vols., are in- 
teresting, but the text is to be regarded cautiously. Similarly, Pierre Louis Duchartres’s 
La Comédie italienne (Paris, 1924) lacks exact scholarship in identification and interpreta- 
tion of many prints. 
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the eight plates have been selected as far as possible from less familiar 
material, the sequence represents characteristic developments of the 
early mountebank stages. 

The physical proportions of the platform itself were of simple con- 
struction with limited variation in size, shape, and height. An engraving 
by Callot (Fig. 1)* indicates a familiar form with a long, narrow plat- 
form in the street. A small rectangular stage to sustain several actors 
appears in an etching in the Recueil Fossard.’ Sometimes, however, a 
solitary mountebank occupied a low bench in the street, which ele- 
vated the figure slightly above the heads of curious spectators.’ To 
accommodate scenery and numerous actors and properties, a large stage 
was naturally adopted. For example, in Van der Meulen’s painting,’ 
the stage includes a large permanent scenic unit at the back with suf- 
ficient space in front for eight actors. The stages, supported by trestles 
or barrels,* varied in height. In Dujardin’s painting,® the stage is con- 
spicuously low, while in Callot’s engraving in the Balli di Sfessania 
(Fig. 4)!° the platform is well above the height of the tallest spectators. 
The supports are either in full view, as illustrated in a seventeenth- 
century painting (Fig. 5)" and in a design of bird’s feathers,” or con- 
cealed as in Figure 4 by a curtain attached to the edge of the platform 
on all sides. Frequently, a ladder is placed at the back or side to permit 
easy access to the stage." In one instance,“ musicians occupy the upper 


4 Figure 1. Engraving, 1610, Rome, “Le Mois de Janvier” from Les Mois, by Jacques 
Callot. Copied from Adrien Collaert, and by him from de Momper. Catalogued in Eduard 
Meaume, Recherches sur la vie et les ouvrages de Jacques Callct (Paris, 1860), No. 723. 

5 Etching, 1568, in the Recueil de plusieurs fragments des premiéres Comédies Italiennes 
qui ont esté représentées en France sous le régnede Henry III. Recueil dit de Fossard conservé 
au musée national de Stockholm, présenté par Agne Beijer (Paris, 1928), p. 25. This collec- 
tion will be referred to as the Recueil Fossard. 

6 Drawing, c. 1635, by Rembrandt. Collection Frederich August II, Dresden; drawing, 
c. 1635, by Rembrandt. Kupferstichkabinet, Berlin. The artist has treated two different 
views of the same stage. 

7 Flemish painting, c. 1665, ‘Theatrical Scene on a Market-Place,” by Adam Frans van 
der Meulen. Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna. 

8 The Cologne Laurentius stage with a simultaneous setting is on a platform supported 
by beams resting on barrels. Designed by Broelmann (1581). Stadtmuseum, Cologne. 

* Dutch painting, 1657, ‘Les Charlatans italiens,” by Karel Dujardin. Collection Louis 
XVI. Louvre, Paris. 

10 Fig. 4. Callot, “Razullo, Cucurucu” in Balli di Sfessania (Nancy, 1621). (Meaume, 
659.) 

11 Figure 5. Painting, seventeenth century, Venice, “‘Tréteau des Comédiens sur la Place 
Saint-Marc, 4 Venise.” Collection Protopopoff, Leningrad. 

12 Feather design, 1618, Milan, by Dionysus Minaggio. McGill University Library, 
Montreal. 

13In a seventeenth-century painting, ‘‘A Merry-Making and Horse Fair,’”’ by Philips 
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Fic. 1. Engraving. “Le Mois de Janvier” by Jacques Callot. 1610. 
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Fic. 5. Detail from a seventeenth-century anonymous painting. 
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Fic. 6. Engraving from a late seventeenth-century pamphlet. 
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part of a ladder which leans against the front of the stage. Occasionally 
the ladder is removed to the stage itself and placed within a small cur- 
tained enclosure with the end appearing above the curtains. (Fig. 3).¥ 

The mountebank stage was initially a crude platform devoid of scenery 
with adequate space to sustain a charlatan, and possibly an Arlecchino, 
a Pantalone, an Innamorata and usually a chest of drugs. Figure 1 
illustrates a characteristic early platform stage. Several pictures, how- 
ever, point to interesting variations. For example, in a copper-plate,"* 
two figures occupy a low bench, while alongside is a table to hold the 
chest of drugs. Callot'’ has a platform on wheels to take part in a comic 
procession. The loosely constructed stage is drawn by horses as acro- 
batic figures perform on the stage and in the street while others file in 
a comic parade on the way to festivities in a public square. 

Artists frequently have placed individual actors on what appears to 
be a small portion of an acting platform. In seven woodcuts from the 
Compositions de Rhétoriqué,"* this platform is indicated with vertical 
floor lines. Tiny woodcuts from a late seventeenth-century play’® have 
a suggestion of a platform for Il Dottore, Pantalone, and a Zanni, 
while in a late sixteenth-century print,*° three characters stand on a 
raised area, which may be a pictorial suggestion of a crude platform 
stage. 

Illustrations of bare platforms frequently include spectators and 
point to the popular appeal of the commedia. In Figure 1, for example, 





Wouwerman, a ladder is at the side of the stage. In Callot’s engravings of ‘La grande 
Foire de Florence” the ladder is at the back of the stage. First engraving, 1620, Florence 
(Meaume, 624); second engraving, 1622, Nancy (Meaume, 625). 

4 Painting, seventeenth century, “‘La Foire,” by Pieter Wouwerman. 

16 Figure 3. Painting, sixteenth century, “La Kermesse.”’ Shop of Pieter Briigel, the elder. 
Collection Duc de Croy-Diilmen, Diilmen, Germany. This picture has been attibuted to 
Pieter Briigel, the elder, Pieter Briigel, the younger, and to the shop of the former. An 
entry in the catalogue (1879) of the Musée Calvet, Avignon, refers to a ‘“‘Kermesse flamande 
ou foire de village,” attributed to Pieter Briigel, the elder. No illustration of this picture 
appears in the catalogue, nor in any study of the artist’s works. In this study, however, 
“La Kermesse” will be referred to as the work of Pieter Briigel, the elder. Among the 
many versions of this important composition is “St. Martin’s Fair’’ by Pieter Balten (see 
footnote No. 43). Figure 3 reproduced by courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library. 

‘6 Copper-plate, seventeenth century (?), Anonymous. 

7 Engraving, 1627, Nancy, “La Carriére ou la rue Neuve de Nancy,” by Jacques Callot. 
(Meaume, 621). 

*® Woodcuts, 1601, Lyon, in the Compositions de Rhétorique de M. Don Arlequin. Pub- 
lished by Duchartre and Van Buggenhoudt (Paris, 1928), plates xlv, xlix, 1, liii, v, lviii, 
lix. Biblioth€@que Nationale, Paris. 

** Curtio Gonzaga, Gli Inganni (Venice, 1592), 1, ii, 15; 11, ii, 26v; rv, iii, 52; v, iii, 71. 

*° Engraving, 1581, by Julius Golcius or Goltzius, in Jean Jacques Boissard’s Habitus 
variarum orbis gentium (1581). British Museum. 
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the audience surrounds the stage, while in a painting by Gabriele Bella” 
actors mingle freely with spectators in the Square of San Marco. An 
engraving by Ziletti? has a comic procession made up of commedia 
actors as well as masked persons with the group in the street before a 
platform stage. In an early seventeenth-century print,” the artist has 
specified six different nationalities enjoying the buffoonery of a Panta- 
lone, an Innamorata, a Zanni, and a charlatan on a rectangular open 
air stage. In a water color, spectators receive gifts thrown to them by 
a charlatan. 

Attempts at scenery on the mountebank stages were principally of 
two kinds, viz., an open stage with a scenic background, and a stage 
enclosed at the sides and top. Scenery on the open stage served a utili- 
tarian as well as an artistic purpose in providing a back-stage area, 
and, at the same time, in creating a background for the action. Artists, 
in representing the most simple form of open stage, have indicated merely 
a plain curtain in folds near the back of the playing area. This curtain 
is illustrated in an anonymous painting on wood (Fig. 2)* with the 
curtain split to permit entrances and exits and an actor peeking through 
the slit. A similar scene appears in an engraving by Liefrinck,”* while 
in another,” two groups of performers enter through openings in the 
curtain. An Innamorata, in a notable painting’* of the famous Gelosi 
troupe, lifts the curtain on entrance. Callot has selected a curtain for 
the title-page to his Balli di Sfessania.*® In a woodcut,*® although the 
detail of the curtain is not shown, the artist has suspended musica! 
instruments from the top of the background. An anonymous painting of 
a roadside stage,*' has a crude curtain held by four uprights and a cross- 
pole with the addition of a diagonal pole to keep the framework in place. 
Similarly, a diagonal support appears in a Dutch painting® of a platform 
stage in a camp. 

Several illustrations, however, indicate a curtain with formal design. 


21 Painting, eighteenth century, by Gabriele Bella. Pinacoteca Querini, Venice. 

2 Engraving, c. 1573, Venice, by Ludovico Ziletti. Archives Internationale de la Danse, 
Paris. 

28 Engraving, 1610, Venice, by Giacomo Franco. Collection Rondel, Bibliothéque de 
l’Arsenal, Paris. 

* Water color, 1600-50, Anonymous. Stattliche Bibliothek, Bamberg. 

5 Figure 2. Painting on wood, 1550-1600, Anonymous. Collection M. W. Meyer, London 

#6 Engraving, 1540-80, by Hans Liefrinck, in the Recueil Fossard, pl. xliv. 

27 Engraving, c. 1550, by Jean de Gourmont. 

28 Painting, 1550-1600, Anonymous. Musée Carnavalet, Paris. 

29 Callot, op. cit. (Meaume, 641). 

8° Woodcut, c. 1600-50, Anonymous. Gabinetto della Stampe, Castello, Milan. 

31 Painting, seventeenth century (?), Anonymous. 

32 Painting, seventeenth century, “Encampment at a River,’”’ by Philips Wouwerman. 
State Picture Gallery, Dresden. 
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A stage in the foreground of an interesting late seventeenth-century 
engraving (Fig. 6)* has a curtain attached to a practical frame with a 
decorative border, while designs suggesting coats-of-arms appear on a 
poster. An early painting on wood*™ has as background a central arch- 
way revealing a formal garden in perspective. While the exact detail 
cannot be discerned, the treatment is suggestive of methods employed 
for the shutter on the Renaissance stage.® In two engravings of the stage 
of Tabarin,™ the curtain at the back of the platform is decorated with 
vertical bars. Six bars interpersed with sketchy designs appear in the 
later print, while the earlier illustration has seven bars on a plain cur- 
tain, with the addition of a printed placard fixed along the top of the 
curtain. A variation in background decoration is created with the in- 
troduction of a portrait figure. In a Dutch painting,®*’ the usual split- 
curtain is suspended near the back of a low stage resting on barrels. 
Immediately in front of the curtain, and extending slightly above it, 
is a long, narrow strip of cloth attached by a cross-piece to a tall pole. 
A figure in formal pose appears on the cloth. Also attached to the cloth 
are two small pieces of script. In a drawing by Dusart,** a small cloth 
resembling a poster hangs at the upper right corne: of the background 
curtain. At the top of the latter, a performer is seated astride a flagpole 
which extends above the poster. A poster on the curtain of the platform 
in the foreground of Figure 6 is similarly placed, while flagpoles extend 
over the tops of the curtains on both stages. A further variation was 
attempted by Rembrandt, with a charlatan on a small stage protected 
by a tilted umbrella.*® For background, the artist has included an easel 


% Figure 6. Engraving from a pamphlet with the title: “Musick A-la-Mode: or The Young 
Maids Delight; containing Five Excellent New Songs, Sungat the Drolls in Bartholomew 
Fair.” London, printed in the year 1691. Included in an extra-illustrated edition of Henry 
Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair (London, 1859), ii, 94. Reproduced by courtesy of 
Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum. 

* Painting on wood, 1572, by Paul or Frans Pourbus. Bayeux Museum. 

% In accordance with Renaissance practice, the back-shutter (a flat frame extending 
across the back of the scene) was usually painted to continue the perspective lines indi- 
cated by the rows of houses at each side of the stage. By this means, an illusion of depth was 
established with a street, wood, or garden appearing to recede into the distance. Specific 
details for this practice are given in Nicola Sabbattini, Pratica di Fabricar Scene e Machine 
ne’Teatri (Ravenna, 1638), i, ch. 15. 

%* Engraving, 1619-20. Stage of Tabarin in La Place Dauphine, Paris. Attributed to 
Abraham Bosse. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; engraving, 1623, Title-page to Inventaire 
Vniversel des Oevvres de Tabarin (Paris, 1623). Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

57 See footnote No. 9. 

* Drawing, 1685 or 1695, by Cornelis Dusart, in Monumenta Scenica (Vienna, 1925- 
30), v, pl. 15. 

9 See footnote No. 6. In Dusart’s drawing (footnote No. 38) a tilted umbrella extends 
above the general level of a large crowd, while two quacks, apparently standing on a 
low bench, hold articles for sale in their hands. 
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supporting the sketch of a figure on a large placard. A similar arrange- 
ment appears in van Goyen’s drawing,*® with several figures on easels 
immediately behind the charlatan’s bench. 

In addition to the curtained background, artists have frequently in- 
cluded a view of the entire back-stage area. Briigel’s painting, ‘La 
Kermesse,” (Fig. 3) is an excellent example indicating how the space 
behind the curtain was enclosed by additional curtains extending along 
the two sides and the back of the platform. Poles sustained this rect- 
angular enclosure, while the curtains were either plain or with design 
Figure 3 has a plain curtain back of the playing area, while the side 
curtain has a sketchy pattern. Usually the curtain enclosure occupied 
about half the complete stage area. This treatment is indicated in 
Figure 3, and also in two engravings by Briigel,“ and in an anonymous 
seventeenth-century print. Balten’s painting of “St. Martin’s Fair’ 
has plain curtains erected in the same manner. In a seventeenth-century 
painting,“ the front curtain of the enclosure is plain, but is hung to 
suggest four curtained archways. A variation in the shape of the en- 
closure is observed in a Flemish painting by Goubau, and also in an 
anonymous painting,“ with a long, narrow place to correspond with a 
shallow stage. In an early seventeenth-century illustration by Vincke- 
boons,“ the method of enclosure has particular interest. The platform, 
in this picture, stands in front of a residence. Instead of forming the 
usual enclosure, the curtain at one side extends back beyond the stage 
to join a balcony in the second storey of the house. Presumably, a similar 
procedure is followed on the other side. 

Enclosed back-stage areas frequently had decoiated curtains with 
either a sketchy or crude design, or a formal pattern. The former, as 
already mentioned, is illustrated in Figure 3, and also in an engraving 
of a fair at Guibray near Falaise in Normandy.‘’ Formal designs on the 


4° Drawing, early seventeenth century, by Ivan van Goyen, in Monumenta Scenica, \ 
pl. 13. 

41 Engravings, sixteenth century, ‘“La Kermesse d’Hoboken,” and “La Kermesse de | 
Saint-Georges,’’ by Pieter Briigel, the elder. 

42 Engraving, seventeenth century (?), Anonymous. Archives Internationale de la Danse 
Paris. 

43 Flemish painting, sixteenth century, “St. Martin’s Fair,” by Pieter Balten. Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam. 

4+ Painting, seventeenth century, attributed to Gerrit Berckheyde. 

45 Flemish painting, 1680, “Piazza Navona, Rome,” by Antoon Goubau. Musée Roya: 
des Beaux-Arts, Antwerp. Painting, 1650-1700, Venice, Anonymous. 


“ Painting, 1610, “Flemish Fair,” by David Vinckeboons. Musée Royal des Beaut- | 


Arts, Antwerp. 

47 Engraving, late seventeenth century, by Joseph Chauvel de Cantepie. An enclosure 
with apparently a crude design appears in Philips Wouwerman’s painting, “A Horse 
Fair.”” Buckingham Palace. 
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curtains appear in Kiisel’s engraving,“ and in a print from Scarron’s 
Comical Romance.** An unusual formal! background is indicated in Pieter 
Bout’s painting®® in which a black cloth is fixed to the background 
curtain, with portions of the latter extending beyond the cloth at the 
top and sides. Two designs, however, are significant in suggesting 
methods practiced on the Renaissance stage. Figure 4 has an interest- 
ing mountebank stage with Serlian houses*' sketched on the curtain. 
While the houses are crude, the treatment clearly indicates an attempt 
at perspective with houses and back-shutter, and points with resem- 
blance to conventional Renaissance methods. The curtains in this 
engraving are supported by four uprights which sustain a horizontal 
pole at the front and back. Figure 5 likewise has perspective designs 
sketched on the enclosure. The builders of this stage, however, took 
additional steps to create an impression of depth by varying the height 
of the curtain at the front and back of the enclosure. With the curtain 
at the rear of the enclosure higher than at the front, a naive effort was 
made to give the appearance of a three-dimensional structure. The illu- 
sion is further intensified by the fact that the enclosure in this print is 
set in from the back and sides of the stage. With the stage floor extend- 
ing beyond the enclosure on all sides, the structure itself seems to be 
set off in space. Obviously, the effect is crude, but it indicates an attempt 
to apply perspective principles to the entire curtained enclosure. 

Although the enclosure was usually hung with curtains, architects 
occasionally substituted a solid structure at the rear of the platform. 
Van der Meulen, in his painting of a market-square in Brussels,” has 
an unusually tall permanent edifice on a large stage with front curtains 
displaying a design of vertical stripes. 

On the open stage, scenic background consisted either in a curtain 
at the back of the stage, or an area surrounded by curtains to form an 
enclosure. Frequently the curtains were decorated with sketchy or formal 
designs with occasional attempts to suggest perspective forms. This 


** Engraving, 1600-50, Naples, by Melchoir Kiisel. Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, Paris. 

* Engraving in Paul Scarron’s Scarron’s Comical Romance: or, a facetious history of a 
company of strowling stage-players . . . turn’d into Englisk (London, 1676). British Museum. 

*° Flemish painting, 1676, “The Village Fair,” by Pieter Bout. Musée Royal des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels. 

*! “Hlouse”’ was the term used by Sebastiano Serlio in J] Primo [Secondo] Libro de Archi- 
tettura (Paris, 1545) to describe a set-piece made by joining two flat frames at right angles. 
Both faces of the angle (the one parallel to the audience is the front face, while the one 
following the perspective line is the perspective face) were covered with canvas or like 
material, and painted to represent the architectural features desired. “Houses” built on this 
principle were referred to by other architects as “‘Serlian houses.” Houses sketched on the 
curtains of mountebank stages frequently resembled the set-pieces mentioned by Serlio. 

See footnote No. 7. 
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scenic background was symbolic in function, each opening in the cur- 
tains representing an entrance from a different place, in a manner simi- 
lar to the Terentian woodcuts,® with the curtains suggesting a number 
of house structures facing a single stage, while each house assumed a 
definite locality. In the classical tradition, actors might enter the stage 
from many places with the platform itself representing an open space, 
such as a courtyard or a street. The several attempts at perspective, 
while interesting and indicative of theatrical resemblances, did not alter 
the principle of staging on the open platform. 

A change in scenic method is suggested, however, when the perma- 
nent structure took the form of a proscenium arch, which framed a set- 
ting in the accepted Renaissance manner. At first, however, the arch 
remained near the back of the platform with an ample forestage for the 
action. This brings attention to the second type of scenic construction 
with several examples to indicate this procedure. 

In the background of Figure 6, a stage is in process of construction. 
A large proscenium frame has been set up with a curtain within the arch. 
Although the curtain is partially open, the stage is without scenery. 
Immediately in front of the arch, however, workmen are engaged in 
erecting a deep forestage. A stage with a similar plan appears in a Dutch 
painting,®** although the arch has a coat-of-arms at the center, and is 
decorated with formal design. Unfortunately, it is not possible to discern 
the scenic effects. Although the arch frames the enclosed place, this 
area apparently serves principally as background for the chest of drugs 
and actors occupy the forestage. A variation in proscenium construc- 
tion is seen in Job Berckheyde’s painting. While the top of the arch 
is made up of a long panel with an inscription, the side panels are of 
unusual width with a figure painted on one of them. The proscenium 


53 Although the Terentian stage consisted in a formal facade with curtained archways 
near the rear of an open stage, and with the actor’s name inscribed at the top of each 
archway to identify the particular place, the function of scenery and the principle of stag- 
ing were similar to practices on the curtained mountebank stages. Additional examples of 
platform stages with scenic methods similar to the Terentian and mountebank stages ap- 
pear in 44 woodcuts in Johann Rasser’s Chrisilich Spiel von Kinderzucht (Ensisheim, 
1574). Published in Dr. Fritz Richard Lachmann, “Die ‘Studentes’ des Christophorus 
Stymmelius und ihre Biihne,” in Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen (Leipzig, 1926), No. 34 
Further comparison may be made with the curtained facade on the platform stage in the 
market place at Léwen for Urteils Salomos (1594), by W. Boonen. Stadtmuseum, Liéwen 
Attention should also be given to the simultaneous stage as represented in the miniature in 
La Mystére de la Passion de Valenciennes (1547), with different houses or localities ar 
ranged in a row at the back of an open area or platea, with each house independent of the 
others and separated from them by physical space. 

54 Dutch painting, seventeenth century, Anonymous. 

55 Painting, late seventeenth century, by Job Berckheyde. 
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opening, as a consequence, is relatively small. Again, the scenery is not 
visible. For a suggestion of scenery, however, an early eighteenth-century 
drawing (Fig. 7)** may serve, which has a forestage with a proscenium 
similar to the examples just mentioned. The arch has commedia figures 
on the sides, while a formal design adorns the top. Behind the arch 
are two or possibly three sets of flat wings, each decorated with com- 
media figures, while above the wings are corresponding flat borders 
designed to suggest clouds. The main action on this stage is forward, 
although several figures appear behind the arch. 

While no attempt was made in this form of staging to surround the 
entire playing area with scenery, efforts in this direction are suggested 
by the arch. When the arch was brought to the front of the platform, 
however, the enclosure was accomplished with the stage surrounded 
with scenery at the top and sides, and with the performance viewed as 
a picture in a frame. Scenery, in this instance, is modeled on the pattern 
of the Renaissance stage, and assumed a representational function with 
the setting painted to identify a place, and with the action taking place 
entirely within the limits of that area. While initial attempts on the 
mountebank stages were crude and naive, illustrations indicate that 
the builders had the ducal theatres in mind. 

Two seventeenth-century illustrations suggest a movement in this 
direction with an attempt to enclose the scene from the top. In a draw- 
ing by Van der Ulft,®’ a small awning structure covers part of a high 
platform stage. The cloth, attached to the top of the background, ex- 
tends over a portion of the stage, and is sustained by diagonal poles. 
In Verschuring’s drawing,®* however, the entire platform is covered. 
The stage, which is apparently against a building, has a sloping ceiling 
cloth attached to the building at the back and to a cross-pole sustained 
by two uprights at either side the stage at the front. To the upright at 
stage-right is attached a loose cloth in folds which may have served as 
a front curtain, or may have enclosed the side of the stage. In effect, 
however, the uprights and cross-pole suggest a frame for the scene, and, 
with the ceiling, point to possibilities for a completely enclosed stage. 

Further developments of the enclosed stage are illustrated in two 
familiar engravings. In a print of the “ThéAtre de |’Orviétan,’®® a cloth 
across the back and at the sides of the platform is sustained by upright 


Figure 7. Drawing, c. 1719, “La Baraque de |’Empirique,” by Pieter van Angillis. 
British Museum; painting, ibid., Collection Mme. Delattre. 

*’ Drawing, seventeenth century, by Jakob van der Ulft, in Monumenta Scenica, v 
pl. 13. 

*s Drawing, 1672, by Hendrik Verschuring, in Monumenta Scenica, v, pl. 16. 

** Engraving, seventeenth century, “ThéAtre et Boutique de !’Orviétan,” Anonymous. 
Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
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and cross-poles, while a sloping cloth completes a ceiling. The back- and 
side-cloths are decorated with two doors each and a balustrade across 
the top. At stage-right, the platform extends beyond the scene proper 
with the side-cloth forming a partition to form an adjoining place. Al- 
though the latter is in full view of the spectators, figures in this area 
are apparently waiting on cue for entrance to the main stage. Placards 
above the adjoining place and at the side of the main area advertise 
wares displayed by the charlatan. A print of the ‘““Théatre de Gille le 
Niais,” (Fig. 8)®° adopts a similar plan of enclosure, but with the addi- 
tion of perspective designs. A street in perspective, and a Serlian house 
are painted on the back-cloth, while architectural structures in per- 
spective continue on the cloth at stage-left. As in the preceding print, 
the area at stage-right is boarded in to form in all probability a dressing 
room. Advertisements appear on these boards, and also on a large scro!! 
at the other side of the stage. A front curtain suspended from the poles 
is thrown over the boarded structure. 

Both prints indicate a crude attempt to apply principles from the 
Renaissance stage. Although a formal proscenium is missing, the up- 
rights and cross-poles at the front of each stage function as an arch 
with the entire scene related to them. Figure 8 is particularly significant 
in relation to Renaissance practice with the perspective street suggest- 
ing the back-shutter, and the painted house resembling a three-dimen- 
sional Serlian side house.* For pictorial evidence of the complete form 
of the Renaissance setting on the mountebank stage, with the proscenium 
arch at the front of the stage, with wings, borders, and shutters per- 
spectively related to the arch, illustrations of the eighteenth century 
must be consulted. The necessity of referring to eighteenth-century 
pictures for scenic developments, which had already taken place in the 
Renaissance theatre approximately a century or two earlier, points 
again to the general naive attempts at staging in the early growth of 
the mountebank stage. These developments, however, are interesting 


6° Figure 8. Engraving, c. 1620, ““‘ThéAtre de Gille le Niais,’? Anonymous. Cabinet des 
Estampes, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

61 See footnote Nos. 35, 51. 

62 A painting of an outdoor theatre in the arena at Verona by Marco Marcola (1772, 
Art Institute, Chicago) affords an excellent example. Immediately behind a curved pro- 
scenium flanked by pillars is a gathered valance suggesting the manteau d’Arlequin of the 
indoor theatres. The scenery consists of four flat wings set apparently on an angle, and 
painted to suggest architectural structures. Above each set of wings is a plain, flat border, 
and at the back is a shutter pictorially painted with trees, etc. A number of commedia type 
characters appear on the stage. Spectators are seated in boxes at either side the stage; 
and on the floor and steps of the arena. Cords are stretched from the top of the proscenium 
to the top of the arena to sustain an awning. 
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and indicative particularly as they show elementary efforts to adopt 
prevailing scenic practices. While the results were primitive in compari- 
son with achievements on the ducal stages, they do indicate that the 
early mountebank stages came within the influence of the broader 
aspects of the Renaissance stage. 

In contrast with the varied attempts at scenery, properties on the 
early mountebank stages were necessarily few, limited in variety, and 
decidedly similar to one another. The physical limitations of the stage, 
and the vaudevillian performance narrowed the selection to those effects 
which were small, light, and easy to handle. A bench, or table and 
chair, musical instruments, an occasional monkey, and a chest of drugs 
would serve to attract spectators, and to set the stage quickly for a 
variety of improvised scenes. 

As the charlatans were initially concerned with financial considera- 
tions, a chest containing various medicines, unguents, oils, and salves 
occupied a prominent position on most stages. Usually it was at the side 
of the stage on a bench or table within easy reach.™ A small chest in a 
copper-plate™ is on a table alongside the charlatan’s bench. Several 
illustrations, however, indicate a variation in position. In Callot’s “La 
Grand Foire de Florence’’ the chest is at the front of the stage in the 
center with a figure leaning across it to sell his product. Another Callot® 
has a small chest hung by straps about the neck of a dancing actor. In 
Figure 8, a large box with open lid stands at rear center. In appearance, 
the chest was usually long, narrow, and deep with a curved lid. On the 
stage of the Orviétan, the chest has a curved lid, while the form is square. 
A shallow, square chest with a flat top serves the quack in Dujardin’s 
painting. 

Furniture, restricted to a limited space, was scant, indeed. A bench, 
a table and chair, or an occasional stool fulfilled the requirement. A 
low bench to accommodate actors and musicians was usually placed at 
the back of the stage.“ In Figure 7, a bench is near the center of the 
stage with an actor seated on one end while another stands on the 
bench directly behind him. On the stage of the Orviétan, two benches 
extend forward from the back-cloth, while in Figure 8 two figures 
straddle a bench in the down-stage-right area. A novelty appears in 
Dujardin’s painting, with the bench on the ground before the stage. 
In Ziletti’s print, a bench laden with food is placed before a figure re- 
clining in an easy chair. Beside him on the stage floor is a roasted boar. 


** See footnote Nos. 7, 12, 23, 24, 36, 50, 54, 59. As the discussion of properties will 
include illustrations already referred to, footnote identification when possible will be 
omitted. % See footnote No. 16. *5 See footnote No. 29. 

** See footnote Nos. 36, 46, 55, 58. 
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Various figures in the procession carry food on poles. In Figure 3, and 
in Balten’s painting, the scene consists in a chair and table with dishes, 
a jug on the floor, while a person on the ground is handing a stool to an 
actor reaching for it through the curtain. A lady is seated at a table in 
Berckheyde’s painting, while in Figure 6 a table at the rear of the stage 
holds various small articles. A Zanni in the Recueil Fossard®™ carries 
a bow! of food. 

For entertainment to attract spectators, musical instruments were 
required to accompany song and dance numbers. The lute was a popu- 
lar instrument in many illustrations.** Scaramuccia, in Dujardin’s 
painting, plays a lute while seated on a bench in front of the stage. Per- 
formers frequently selected the viol,® the viola da gamba,’® and the 
drum.” Again we see an Innamorata holding a small harp,” an actor 
playing a flute,” Bernoualla holding a tambourine above his head as 
he dances,” a comic person blowing a curved horn, and a figure with a 
bagpipe leading a comic procession.” 

Monkeys, dogs, and snakes contributed to the attractions. Monkeys 
are usually perched conspicuously on the horizontal pole sustaining the 
background curtain,” although in Figure 6 the animal is at the edge of 
the stage. A small dog in the Pourbus painting is being petted by a lady, 
while in the Recueil Fossard 7” the animal sleeps beneath the stage. A 
snake, in Callot’s ‘La Grand Foire de Florence” is coiled about the arm 
of an actor with its raised head pointed to the spectators, while the 
charlatan in Franco’s engraving holds two small sticks to draw the fangs 
of a wriggling serpent. 

While the property list is small, the illustrations indicate a repre- 
sentative selection. Many other pictures of the early commedia, not 
associated with mountebank stages, include a similar list with the 
addition, however, of items suited to particular scenes.’* This study 
indicates that actors selected properties to suggest the dominant action 
of the scene, and the prevailing similarity in many illustrations points 
again to the popular appeal of the commedia dell’ arte. 

Joun H. McDowELL 

Ohio State University 


67 See footnote No. 5. 68 See footnote Nos. 23, 24, 29, 31, 34. 

69 See footnote Nos. 5, 24, 36. 7° See footnote Nos. 36, 54. 

7 See footnote Nos. 22, 46, 58. 7 See footnote No. 23. 

73 See footnote No. 24. 74 See footnote No. 29. % See footnote No. 22. 

7 See footnote Nos. 9, 31, 32. 77 See footnote No. 5. 

78 The pictures referred to are mentioned in the author’s article, ‘Some Pictorial Aspects 
of Early Commedia dell’Arte Acting,” Studies in Philology (January, 1942), xxx1x, 47-04. 
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V 
SIDNEY AND ARIOSTO 


UT off by the casual tone of the poet who in his Arcadia, a “trifle 
P ... triflinglie handled,’? seemed to be guided only by the whim 
of his sister,? readers are often unable to reconcile the sprightly air of 
the cavalier raconteur with the serious intent of the young defender of 
poets and poesy. But giving proper weight to Sidney’s “poetry must 
teach as well as delight,’ critics have come to concede his sober purpose 
in romance as well as in apologetic.‘ Spressatura, courtly grace, con- 
ceals, however, not only moral seriousness but also equal seriousness 
in poetic plan and procedure. We must look in the Arcadia for the care- 
ful artist as well as the edifying teacher. We must try to discover there 
that strong rein of order which Sidney thought necessary to check the 
‘thigh flying libertie of conceit proper to the Poet,’’® that art which 
“doth give the fashion,” the traces of that Dedalus whom “the highest 
flying wit” must have to guide him.® 

Sidney’s Dedalus has been sought by many critics of the Arcadia 
and has been variously found to be Heliodorus,? Montemayor,* Malory,*® 
and the critic Antonio Minturno.'’® Although Ben Jonson told Drum- 


1 Preface, The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia, ed. Albert Feuillerat, The Complete Works 
of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1916), 1, 3. 

* There can be little doubt that the interest of the reader was always in Sidney’s mind 
as he composed. See Miss Emma Denkinger’s vivid picture: “If Lady Mary decided she 
wanted a tilt, he stopped his tale on the instant, and introduced one, as gorgeous as ever 
was seen at Hampton Court. If her mind ran to bear-baiting, he obligingly shifted his 
Arcadians, to whom time and space were nothing, to ‘a goodly greene two miles hence,’ 
and gave her that rural sport. If she cried a hunt would be brave, hunt there was with 
horses and tantartaree” (Immortal Sidney [New York, 1931], pp. 162-163). 

® The Defence of Poetry, ed. A. Feuillerat, op. cit., 11, 9. 

* See, e.g., M. S. Goldman, Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia (Urbana, 1934), p. 215, 
and Kenneth O. Myrick, Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman (Cambridge, Mass., 
1935), p. 299. 5 Defence, op. cit., p. 6. * Jhid., p. 37. 

7 See Samuel Lee Wolff, The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction (New York, 
1912), pp. 328 ff.; E. A. Baker, The History of the English Novel (London, 1929), 1, 70; 
and R. W. Zandvoort, Sidney’s Arcadia, A Comparison Between the Two Versions 
(Amsterdam, 1929). 

* The first exponent of this theory was William Vaughan Moody. I have been unable to 
see Moody’s ms., and have relied on Zandvoort’s summary (0. cit., pp. 192 ff.). See also 
T. P. Harrison, “A Source of Sidney’s Arcadia,” Studies in English, University of Texas 
Bulletin, No. 2647 (1926), 54-60. ® Goldman, op. cit., pp. 193 ff. 

© Myrick, op. cit., passim. The belief that Sidney intended to write an heroic epic is to 
be found also in Friedrich Brie, Sidney’s Arcadia (Strassburg, 1918), p. 179, and in A. G. D. 
Wiles, “Parallel Analyses of the Two Versions of Sidney’s Arcadia,” Studies in Philology, 
XXxIx (1942), 168, 
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mond that “S. P. Sidney had ane intention to have transform’d all his 
Arcadia to stories of King Arthure,’’" no one, guided by this hint, has 
turned to the most important chivalric poem of the age for illuminating 
comparisons with Sidney’s prose-poem. Even so specific a clue as Sir 
John Harrington’s pointing to Sidney’s imitation of the Ariostian tech- 
nique of suddenly breaking off the narrative," seems to have been over- 
looked. The oversight is understandable, because Sidney, much more 
than Spenser, so naturalized his borrowings that sources for particular 
passages are hard to find. Yet Sidney’s debt to Ariosto is large indeed, 
for the Furioso provided a structural pattern by which Sidney could 
write and rewrite his Arcadia. In Ariosto Sidney could find a poet who 
“disdeining to be tied to any . . . subjection, lifted up with the vigor of 
his own invention, doth grow in effect into an another nature.’’* In 
Ariosto he could find the “so rich Tapistry,” the golden world of art," 
the coveted variety bound in unity. 

Orlando Furioso, published in its final form in 1532, was the one long 
poem of Europe which molded the materials of chivalry into consum- 
mate artistic form.” Using characters and stories already thoroughly 
familiar to his readers, Ariosto demanded for himself an independent 
mode of composition, the right to follow his “alta fantasia.’ The later 
romance-writers, Pulci and Boiardo, had evolved complex narratives 
from the various chivalric stories in the Carolingian and Arthurian 
cycles. Their work may be distinguished from their sources by skilful 
combination and condensation as well as by greater directness of nar- 
rative. But on the whole, the rambling episodes of their sources are not 
woven into a harmonious whole. Stories remain unconnected with each 
other; digressive episodes often trail off into blind alleys; characters 
casually appear, disappear for great stretches, and then reappear with 
no explanation given. In short, the unity achieved is either of a hasty- 
pudding variety or is that of concatenation. 

Yet if Ariosto’s method was not that of Boiardo and the chivalric 
tradition neither was it that of the writer of the heroic epic who draws 
the clear linear pattern of a simple action.” Rather it was that of a 
weaver who lays out his many threads with variety: 


1 Conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden, 10.148-150, ed. C. H. Herford and 
Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925—), 1, 136. 

12 “An Apologie for Poetrie,” Orlando Furioso in English Heroidal Verse (London, 1591). 

3 Defence, op. cit., p. 8. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 See R. E. N. Dodge, “‘Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto,”” PMLA, x11 (1897), 159. 

16 Orlando Furioso, ed. Santorre Debenedetti (Bari, 1928), 14.65. 

17 See, e.g., the formula for the heroic poem in Antonio Minturno, L’Arte Poetica (Napoli, 
1725), p. 27 ff., and in Torquato Tasso, Discorsi del Poema Heroica (Napoli, 1594). 
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Ma tornando al lavor che vario ordisco, 
Ch’a molti, lor mercé grato esser suole (O. F., 22.3). 


Order was not thereby forfeited, for the web of Orlando Furioso was 
not achieved by tying incident to incident, episode to episode, action 
to action. The threads of incident, episode, and action were carefully 
woven into a new whole, completely different from the traditional epic, 
but entitled to the same respect. The freedom allowed to the artist 
by this procedure was virtually unlimited, but the danger was as great 
as the liberty. Unless the weaver had his pattern always in mind, he 
risked losing himself in his own mazes. Threads must be meticulously 
chosen for harmony, and no thread must be skipped. The pattern which 
then asserts itself is quite different from the straight-forward progres- 
sion of a simple action called for by the epic. Instead there are a number 
of actions intricately interwoven. A multitude of characters engage both 
in the large main actions and in subsidiary adventures of their own. 
Ever new joinings and additions are allowed by the constant interplay 
of warp and woof. The constantly enriching color and the increasing 
multiplicity of threads sometimes give the misleading impression that 
the poem evolved without plan. But hints of succeeding action are 
given long in advance. Nothing is haphazard. Characters appear and 
disappear according to a large plan which holds them all in order."® 
Critics of the Arcadia have used repeatedly, though without enlarg- 
ing upon its implications, the metaphor of the web. Moody, for ex- 
ample, talks of the “complex web” and the “interlacement of tale with 
tale.”"* Wolff remarks on Sidney’s skill in working with his ‘“‘monu- 
mental plot” and in “reweaving the Old Arcadia upon the loom of 
Heliodorus.’® Baker uses the same metaphor: “Sidney wove and re- 
wove the multiple threads of his story into an intricate web, in imita- 
tion of the elaborate epical scheme of the Ethiopica. The result was 


18 For a discussion of Ariosto’s artistry see J. A. Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy 
(New York, 1888), pp. 5 ff., and Francesco de Sanctis, Storia della Letteratura Italiana 
(Napoli, 1937), pp. 19 ff. De Sanctis makes much of Ariosto’s search for an ultimate form: 
“Cid che lo anima e lo preoccupa, @ un sentimento superiore, che é per lui fede, moralit4, 
e tutto; ed é il culto della bella forma, la schietta inspirazione artistica. E lo vedi mutare e 
rimutare, finché abbia dato alle sue creazione |’ultima forma che lo contenti’”’ (p. 20). He 
points out the careful order in seeming disorder, the unity in variety: ““Perché di sopra di 
quest’ anarchia cavalleresca ci é uno spirito sereno e armonico, che tiene in mano la fila 
e le ordisce sapientemente, e sa stuzziacare la curiosita e non affaticare l’attenzione, causare 
in tanta variet4 e spontaneité di movimento il cumulo e l’imbroglio, ricondurti innanzi 
improvviso personaggi e avventimenti che credevi, da lui dimenticati, e nello maggiore 
apparenza del disordine raccogliere la fila, egli salo tranquillo e sorridente in mezzo al 
tumulti di tanti elementi cozzanti” (p. 26). 

* Zandvoort, op. cit., p. 192, % Wolff, op. cit., p. 353. 
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the most complicated plot in English fiction, and at the same time 
one ... minutely worked out with no loose ends.’ 

Yet, on the whole, this complexity is felt to be achieved at the ex- 
pense of unity. Baroque rather than classical qualities are admitted 
and lamented. A classical standard prevails. Most speak of a “plot,” 
diversified with episodes. Most regret the “jungle,” the “tangle,” the 
“perplexing interlacement . . . resulting in a grotesque tapestry.” The 
general feeling is that though the revised Arcadia secures continua! 
variety, it suffers from a lack of unity.* Bertram Dobell states the case 
for many when he writes: “In the first Arcadia we have the unity of 
effect of a Greek temple; in its second form we have a rococo erection, 
fine in some of its parts but formless and grotesque as a whole.’ 
Zandvoort admires the “diversity of tone and subject,” and strings out 
over many lines the list of the varied happenings—all of which he calls 
“hors d’oeuvre leading up to the central action.” And Wolff, though 
he makes much of Sidney’s immense care in not skipping a single thread 
while working on his grandiose web, concludes, however, that “such 
marvelous involution and complexity defeat their own artistic ends.’ 
In short, the complexity, whether admired or despaired of, is felt to 
destroy any real unity. The English classical revival of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries has left its enduring mark on all later critical 
opinion: the rule of Aristotle remains the means by which excellence in 
art may be achieved, the “Greek temple” must always be preferred to 
the ‘rococo erection.’’”” 

Professor Kenneth O. Myrick, in the most extensive treatment of 
Sidney’s craftsmanship yet attempted, comes to see the revised Arcadia 
as a working application of Aristotelian epic theory as interpreted by 
Minturno. The chief difficulty lay, of course, in the variety of material 
in Sidney’s work. To Myrick’s mind the many digressions, episodes, 
and events could be made to fit with Minturno’s allowance that “‘per 
gli Episodi cresce il Poema, e |’Epico specialmente: conciossiascosaché 
l’Eroica Poesia come cosa propria pigliato s’abbia la grandezza, ed il 


” Baker, op. cit., 11, 72. ® Zandvoort, op. cit., pp. 192-193. 3 Tbid., p. 106. 

4 “New Light on Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia,” Quarterly Review, 211 (1909), 100. Cf. 
also Mario Praz, “Sidney’s Original Arcadia,” London Mercury, xv (1926-27), 509. 

% Zandvoort, op. cit., p. 106. *® Wolff, op. cit., p. 352. 

7 Ariosto’s non-classical qualities have been similarly deplored by English critics. 
See, e.g., Rymer’s attack on Spenser for allowing himself to be misled by Ariosto (Preface 
to Rapin, ed. J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century {[Oxford, 1908}, 11, 
167-168); Warton’s complaint of Ariosto’s irregularities (Observations on the Faerie Queene 
{London, 1908], 1, 17 ff.; Hurd’s inability to find any real unity in the “Gothic composition” 
of Ariosto (Letters on Chivalry and Romance, ed. E. Morley [Oxford, 1911], pp. 118-131). 
Even Gardner’s modern study considers Ariosto as a writer of a classic epic (Ariosto, King 
of Court Poets (London, 1906], pp. 267-268). 
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crescer molto.’* It is maintained that Minturno in his discussion of 
episodes is not purely a classicist. To stress their ornamental nature, 
their addition to an action already complete without them, is to say 
that the episodes “‘are not organic parts of the poem.”*® Thus though 
the “loose and rambling structure’*® of the Arcadia may “disregard 
the principles laid down by Aristotle, it does no violence to the rules 
announced by his Renaissance disciple.’ Minturno, then, it would 
appear, did not clearly understand what Aristotle meant by the all- 
important unity of action: “Between the epic as Aristotle understood 
it and as Minturno conceived it there is a difference like that between 
a Greek temple and a church of Renaissance Italy. What judgment the 
author of the De Poeta might have passed on the Arcadia it is not easy 
to guess. But his statement of theory gave Sidney every reason for 
calling it an heroic poem.’ 

Myrick in his eagerness to fit Sidney’s practice to Minturno’s theory 
judges the latter as doing violence to Aristotle’s precepts. Magnitude 
and episode are given meanings which no classicist could allow. ‘‘Min- 
turno’s most emphatic statements,” says Myrick, ‘“‘urge the virtue of 
magnificence.”’** Consequently, the length and bafiling complexity of 
Sidney’s plot are said to be due at least in part to the direct influence 
of Minturno, who would allow virtually unlimited expansion of the 
plot so long as no second fable was created. Yet the distance of the 
Arcadia from classical simplicity is so apparent that Myrick concludes: 
“By the standards of true art, the result was a failure. But the mere 
effort is significant . . . because it is directed toward design not chaos.’ 
The standards of true art which Minturno had in mind were, moreover, 
clearly those of Aristotle. He both understood and urged the Aristo- 
telian criteria of simplicity and directness, and the judgment he might 
have passed on the Arcadia may be found in his strictures on Orlando 
Furioso. 

In his criticism of Ariosto’s poem, Minturno made a clear distinction 
between an epic poem and a romance: “‘L’Eroica Poesia . . . si pone ad 
imitare una memorevole faccenda perfetta di una illustre persona. 
Quello il Romanzo, dicono, aver per oggetto una congregazione di 
Cavalieri e di Donne, e di cose da guerra e da pace.’ The romance 


*8 Minturno, op. cit., p. 24. 
* Myrick, op. cit., p. 155. 
© Tbid., pp. 129-130. 

3 [bid., p. 153. 

® Tbid., p. 155. 

% [bid., p. 166. 

* Tbid., p. 170. 

* Minturno, op. cit., p. 27. 
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ran directly counter to the sacred quartet, Aristotle, Horace, Homer, 
and Virgil; and Minturno evinced great astonishment that there were 
“alcuni scienziati, ed ornati di buone lettere, e pieni di alto ingegno, || 
quali (per quel, che se n’intende) confessino gia ne’ Romanzi non esser 
la forma e la regola, che tennero Omero e Virgilio, e dovervisi tenere 
Aristotele ed Orazio commandarono, e nondimeno s’ingegnino di questo 
errore difendere.”* Minturno objected to the order and method of the 
romance, an errant poetry, which passed “di una in altra materia,’ 
binding together various things in one bundle, and put forward a great 
number of persons and events, some of which are such that one of 
them alone would furnish a subject for an entire poem.” The critic, then, 
did know what classicial form was, and he was certainly aware that the 
soul of the poem lay in the plot, not in the ornamental details.** His 
attack on Ariosto was the attack of a classicist who strongly believed 
that Aristotelian unity was the only unity possible for art. Such clas- 
sical bias would not have permitted a sympathetic view of Sidney's 
work. 

There was, however, a vigorous defense of the Furioso. Giraldi Cinthic 
agreed with Minturno that the romances were different, and wilfully 
so, from Homeric and Virgilian epics: “‘Pero si dee considerare che questa 
poesia di romanzi ha altro modo di legare che non ha avuto l’eroico de’ 
Greci e de’ Latini, che hanno composte poesie di una sola azione, come 
ha fatto Omero e Virgilio.’** But Giraldi, unlike Minturno, broke de- 
cisively with the ancients and with the rule of single action. Orlands 
Furioso became for him the shining example of a new kind of art, di- 
ferent from anything composed in ancient times, and outside ancient 
laws: 


E questo é stato cagione che io mi sono molte volte riso di alcuni che hanno 
voluto chiamare in tutto gli scrittori de’ romanzi sotto le leggi del l’arte datac: 
de Aristotile e da Orazio, non considerando che né questi né quegli conobbe 
questa lingua, né questa maniera di comporre. E perd non sono da essere chia- 


* Loc. cit. 37 Idid., pp. 27-28. 

38 Cf. Myrick: “Beauty to a true classicist resides in form, to the men of the Renaissance 
it often lies in ornamental detail” (op. cé#., p. 151). There is a school of thought whic 
strongly contends that Renaissance writers and critics did not understand and were not 
interested in Aristotelian unity of action. See, e.g., Thomas R. Lounsbury, Shakes pecre 


in England,” JEGP, x (1911), 56-89; Joel E. Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renci:- 
sance (New York, 1924), pp. 29 ff. 

3* Giovambattista Giraldi Cintio, De Romanszi, ed.G. B. Pigna (Milano, 1864), p. 44 
Giraldi’s repudiation of Aristotelian unity in opposition to Minturno’s more orthodor 
view is given some treatment by R. C. Williams, The Theory of the Heroic Epic in Italian 
Criticism of the Sixteenth Century (John Hopkins University, 1917), pp. 12, 20-21. 
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mati questi componimento in tutto sotto tali legge e tali ordini, ma se devono 
lasciare tra que’ termini, tra i quali gli hanno poste chi has data tra noi autorita 
e riputazione a questa specie di poesia; e come i Greci ed i Latini hanno tratta 
l’arte, della quale hanno scritto, da’ loro poeti, cosi la dobbiamo anco noi trarre 
da’ nostri, e attenersi a quella forma che i migliori poeti dei romanzi ci hanno 
data. 


Sir John Harrington in the brief essay which prefaced his translation 
of Orlando Furioso felt it a ‘“‘sufficient defence to say,’’ in pointing out 
Ariosto’s departures from Homer and Virgil, “Ariosto doth it.’*' Young 
Spenser, casting about for a model and a subject, chose “the history of 
King Arthur,” and named Ariosto as an “excellent poet.’ There is 
no need to establish connections between Spenser and Sidney to prove 
the latter’s equal susceptibility to the Italian work. We have his own 
hearty asseveration in the Defence: ‘‘I dare undertake Orlando Furioso, 
or honest king Arthure, will never displease a souldier.’’* How little it 
displeased soldier Sidney may be guessed from his attempts to fashion 
his own poem after it. 

Sir Philip’s pleasure in King Arthur, voiced simultaneously with that 
in Orlando Furioso, must bring us first of all to the question of the 
likeness of the Arcadia to Malory’s Morte Darthur. Jonson, it will be 
remembered, spoke of Sidney’s intention of transforming his Arcadia 
into stories of King Arthur. If Sidney’s place is primarily in the romance- 
tradition why should he not then be aligned with an English predecessor 
who also dealt in a unifying manner with the materials of romance?“ 
The answer is virtually the same as that given to the question of Ariosto’s 
difference from his fore-runners, Pulci and especially Boiardo. Ariosto, 
it is now agreed, worked with the content of Boiardo, but so substan- 


* Tbid., pp. 50-51. 

“ Harrington, op. cit. 

@ “Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh,”’ ed. A. H. Gilbert, Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden 
(New York, 1940), p. 463. For a study of Spenser’s structure as it was affected by Ariosto, 
see Dodge, op. cit., and Josephine Waters Bennett, The Evolution of The Fairie Queene 
(Chicago, 1942). A detailed summary of Spenser’s borrowings from Ariosto may be found 
in Dodge, op. cit.; A. H. Gilbert, “Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto: Supplement,” 
PMLA, xxxrv (1919), 225-232, and Dodge, “Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto: Addenda,”’ 
PMLA, xxxv (1920), 91-92. 

® Defence, op. cit., p. 32. Sidney also coupled one of the heroes of Orlando Furioso with 
the most famous literary “champions”: “For by what conceit can a tongue bee directed to 
speake evil of that which draweth with him no lesse champions then Achilles, Cirus, 
Aeneas, Turnus, Tideus, Rinaldo, who doeth not onely teache and moove to a truth, but 
teacheth and moveth to the most high and excellent truth” (ibid., p. 25). 

“ Sidney’s return in his revision to “the older form of chivalric fiction” has been pointed 
out by Dobell (0p. cit., p. 89). Feuillerat and Goldman also see Sidney as a romance- 
writer (Feuillerat, op. cit., 1v, v-vi; Goldman, op. cit., passim). 
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tially changed his form, was so obviously preoccupied with artistic finish 
and order, that Orlando Furioso has deceived many a critic into calling 
it an heroic epic. Its artistic superiority to Orlando Innamorato was so 
evident that most sixteenth-century, and later, apologists, could think 
of no way to account for its form, save by comparison with the ancients. 
But Giraldi’s acuteness and insight have finally led the way to true 
judgement: a new Kind is recognized and admired. 

The same state of affairs would hold with Sidney. Recognition of his 
careful craftsmanship has been followed by identification with the epic 
writers, and this same careful craftsmanship, both in effect and inten- 
tion, would distinguish him from Malory.“ The latter’s attempt to com- 
bine and reconcile his sources, to simplify his narrative, to untangle 
complications and reduce discursiveness, can be recognized without 
giving him the accolade of achievement of intention. His critical faculty 
was not of the best, and in combining stories from the cycles he some- 
times neglected important incidents. A lack of discrimination shows 
itself in the omission of essential threads of his story, so that the result- 
ing narrative is sometimes even more obscure than it had ever been.“ 
His method, moreover, was quite the opposite of Sidney’s: he worked 
from complexity to simplicity, while Sidney’s task in his revision was 
increasing complication and involution. In Le Morte Darthur, as dis- 
tinguished from its sources, characters, episodes, digressions of all sorts 
were reduced in number. Malory’s was essentially the work of a compiler, 
and his main interest seems to have been in heightening the story of 
Arthur himself, making all interests subservient to his. It is the life and 
exploits of Arthur which determine the sequence. 

Like Orlando Furioso, the Arcadia, then, comes into view as a poem 
peculiarly Renaissance rather than medieval in nature. Its degree of 
excellence can be judged by setting it against Ariosto’s compositional 
procedure. Early imitation of Ariosto can be seen in the break-off and 
suspense technique, used in the first version of the Arcadia. Giraldi 
had early commented on this new method of the romance writer: 


Omero e Virgilio. ..con continua narrazione hanno congiunto un libro con 
l’altro solo. . .. Ma gli scrittori de’ romanzi di maggior stima non si sono sola- 
mente contentati della dependenza ma hanno usata un’altra diligenza, la quale 
é state di porre di canto in canto, prima che sian venuti alla continuazione della 
materia. . . . Perché avendosi gli scrittori de’ romanzi prese le azioni di molti da 
principio, non hanno potuto continuare di canto in canto una materia, essendo 
elle tutte insieme congiunte. Ma é stato lor mestieri, per condur |’opera al fine, 


Even Goldman, who is concerned with Sidney’s indebtedness to Malory, does not liken 
the Arcadia structurally to the Morte Darthur (193 ff.). 
“ For a discussion of this, see Eugéne Vinaver, Malory (Oxford, 1929), pp. 29-42. 
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poiché hanno detto d’un lor personaggio, frapporir l’altro e rompere la prima 
materia ed entrare nei fatti d’un altro, e con questo ordine continuare le materie 
insino al fine dell’ opera: la qual cosa hanno fatto con maraviglioso artificio. 
Perocché in questo loro troncar le cose, conducono il lettore a tal termini, prima 
che le tronchino, che gli lascinano nell’ animo ardente desiderio di tornare a 
ritrovarle: il che é cagione che tutto il poema loro sia letto, rimandendo sempre 
le principali materie imperfette insino al compimento dell’ opera.” 


Sidney in his first Arcadia followed such a technique as this, at vary- 
ing intervals abruptly breaking off the narration of a particular event. 
Ariosto often turns to take up another thread of his story with such 
words as “intanto,” “ma tempo é,” “ma tornando a.” Sidney uses 
equivalent excuses for turning aside from direct pursuit of an event: 
“in the mean tyme,” “but first yt shall bee well to knowe,” “therefore, 
now I must tell you.’’** Many times these breaks depart from a stereo- 
typed phrase and the author takes up a new train of events with such 
words as: 


But mee thinckes I heare the Shepeheard Dorus calling mee to tell yow something 
of his hopeful adventures (Old Arcadia, p. 174). 


Long mee thinckes yt ys since any thinge hathe beene spoken of ye Noble Prince 
Musidorus (ibid., p. 285). 


But alas sweete Philoclea, how hathe my penne forgotten thee? (ibid., p. 103). 
But Cleophila, whom I lefte in the Cave hardly bestedd (ibid., p. 190). 
These, too, find a precedent in Ariosto: 


ma prima dar le spalle 
A Francia voglio, e girmene in Levante, 
Tanto ch’io trovi Astolfo paladino, 
Che per Ponente avea preso il camino (22.4). 


Non pid di questo; ché tornar bisogna 

A chi Ruggiero in van sospira e agogna. 

Gli amorosi tormenti che sostenne 

Bradamante aspettando, io v’ho da dire (30.75—76). 


In revising his romance Sidney was to smooth over the abrupt breaks, 
without, however, sacrificing the variety of material which the breaking 


*" Giraldi, op. cit., pp. 46-48. 

‘s Sidney breaks and resumes stories on the following pages of the Old Arcadia: 6, 7, 27, 
28, 36, 39, 41 (2), 43, 47, 49, 50, 90, 91, 92, 93 (2), 103, 111, 112, 116, 118, 120 (2), 122, 123, 
125, 174, 178, 182, 190, 204, 212, 215, 247, 250, 255, 266, 269, 285, 299, 327, 340, 341, 343, 
348, 368, 380, 387. These do not include the breaks for the eclogues: pp. 52-56; 129-158; 
288-246, and 306-326. The edition used is that of Albert Feuillerat, op. cit., IV. 
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off of the narrative made possible. On the contrary, the revised Arcadia 
exploits in far greater degree than the older version the interweavings 
and interconnections among characters and events.*® One of Ariosto’s 
chief means of inserting additional materials had been through setting 
the major characters on adventures tangential to the main actions 
Thus, Rinaldo at the command of Charlemagne sets out for England 
to secure allies in the war against the Moors (2.26).5° There he becomes 
involved in the troubles of Ariodante and Genevra (5.18). Later Ario- 
dante comes to France and figures in the war (10.75). Astolfo, winging 
his way over the world on the hippogriff, stops to aid the Nubian king 
to rid himself of the Harpies. In gratitude, the Nubian king attacks 
Agramant’s African possessions, thereby adding to the complexity of 
the Christian-Pagan struggle (38.24). So in the Arcadia, Argalus is 
rescued from the Helots only incidentally, as Musidorus fulfills a guest's 
noblesse oblige by offering to help Kalander recover his son Clitophon 
(31). The tale of Argalus and Parthenia, up to their happy marriage, is 
then narrated. Later Argalus enters into the major events by coming to 
help Basilius in his war against Amphialus (420), and still later Par- 
thenia, as Knight of the Tombs, meets her tragic death (444). Helena, 
first briefly mentioned in the story of Parthenia (32), tells the story of 
Amphialus and Philoxenus (65), appears proudly at Basilius’ court to 
challenge all competing beauties (101), and finally re-appears in Book 
III to carry off the wounded Amphialus (496). There is also the story 
of Erona. Partially told by Philoclea as she relates the tale of Plangus, 
who had come to her father’s court seeking Pyrocles and Musidorus 
(231), the remainder of the story is told by Pyrocles-Zelmane as one 
of his own early adventures (329). Plangus appears again in Pyrocles’ 
story of the encounter with Andromana (242). Still another example is 
Anaxius. First brought to our attention as part of Pyrocles’ adventures 
(262), he then comes to figure prominently in the war on the side of the 
besieged forces (439). 

Another method used by Ariosto, and imitated by Sidney, was the 
insertion of completely episodic material. Particularly noteworthy here 
are the tale of Astolfo, Jocundo, and their unfaithful wives (28.4), and 
that of Anselmo, Argia, and Adonio (43.70). Sidney parallels the spirit, 
though not the substance, of these episodes in the two comic stories 
told by Miso and Mopsa (237, 240). Also incidental in nature are many 
adventures of the heroes in both works. Orlando, seeking Angelica, 


49 There are 28 additional characters and over 350 pages of added material in the un- 
finished three books of the revised Arcadia, ed. A. Feuilerat, op. cit., 1. 

5° In references to both Orlando Furioso and the Arcadia only the stanza or page at which 
the story begins is given, All page numbers refer to the revised Arcadia, unless otherwise 
indicated, 
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encounters an old man who tells him that a damsel is in distress, and so 
Orlando goes to the rescue of Olympia (9.18). Astolfo, hearing within 
the mouth of Hell the wails of a woman, is regaled with the story of the 
cruel Lidia (34.17). Bradamante, Ruggiero, and Marfisa hear from afar 
feminine plaints, and, upon hastening to the rescue, find themselves 
involved in the fortunes of Marganor and Drusilla (37.26). Likewise 
Pyrocles and Musidorus have adventures related to the main actions 
only through their participation in them: the incidents of Phalantus 
and Artesia (96); of Plexirtus and Leonatus (206, 292); of Tydeus and 
Telenor (211, 292); of Andromana and Palladius (277); of Pamphilius 
and Dido (264); of Otaves and the giants (296). Sidney interweaves 
even more closely than Ariosto, interconnecting many of the separate 
episodes. Illustrating the web-like quality we have the four separate 
stories in which Plexirtus is an actor. As the wicked usurper of Paphla- 
gonica he exiles father and brother (206). He pits against each other 
Tydeus and Telenor (292). It is his daughter, Zelmane, who dies for 
love of Pyrocles (280). Plexirtus then marries Artaxia and so is brought 
into the story of Erona (331). 

Well over half of the revised second book and the whole of revised 
Book III represent completely new material, remote from the original 
plot, which ties the story closely to the working out of the oracle. The 
many combats, superhuman exploits, rich heraldry, changing tides of 
love and war, easy combination of modern and medieval warfare make 
the revision in spirit very like Orlando Furioso. The mood of errantry 
rules. There is the binding together of many things in one bundle, 
the putting forward of a great number of persons and events, which 
Minturno found so objectionable. 

Unlike Spenser, Sidney when he imitated Ariosto did so in the fashion 
of Jonson’s bee which converted all he gathered to his own honey. In 
the course of reading the Arcadia one is struck by many possible simi- 
larities to Orlando Furioso. But attempts to sharpen this feeling of 
similarity into certainty of imitation are not fruitful. Sidney’s naturali- 
zation of the Italian was complete. If he borrowed certain features, he 
so combined them with others that the resulting portrait or situation 
is essentially his own.” Slavish imitation, whether of detail or of struc- 
ture, was not Sidney’s way. Direct borrowing of character or situation 


5! Cf. Wolff: “An immediate result of this interpolation and interlacing of episode with 
main plot, and with previous history, is that no story is ever finished at a sitting. One 
story must be suspended while another is begun; and that in its turn must give way toa 
third; then the main current may be resumed for a moment, only to stop again while one 
of the inserted stories is continued” (op. cit., p. 350). 

® For possible imitations by Sidney, cf. Cecropia with Beatrice (Arcadia, 98; O. F., 
46.72); Agenor with Alzirdo (389; 12.74); Argalus with Brandimart (426; 43.160); Erona 
and Olimpia (233; 9.26). 
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from Ariosto seems not to be evident. Early imitation of the Furioso’s 
abrupt breaks was abandoned. The unity of the finished Arcadia would 
have been like that of the Furioso only as a church by Bernini is like 
one by Borromini. Both are alike in the abandonment of the simple 
proportions and relations of classical structure. Both are characterized 
by richness, even prodigality, but with no loss of tectonic solidity. But 
in both the unique inventive genius of the individual artist is everywhere 
apparent. 

From Ariosto, then, Sidnec , learned how to lay aside classical simplicity 
and how to achieve a new kind of structure more characteristic of Renais- 
sance magnificence. The richness, the baroque quality, of Sidney’s work 
has, as we have seen, not gone unrecognized, but too often this has been 
taken as a token of abortive classicism, as variety dissipating unity 
rather than as unity achieved through variety. The epic, the romance, 
the pastoral—all are present in Sidney’s Arcadia, as all are present in 
Orlando Furioso. But the presence of each means the form of none 
Neither the simple linear track of the epic, nor the discursive accumula- 
tion of the medieval romance, nor even the larger epic pattern of the 
Greek romance can account for the structure of the Arcadia. The careful! 
craftsmanship of the weaver has combined all into his carefully patterned 
web. 

FREDA L. TOWNSEND 


Duke University 
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VI 


“THE VANYTYES OF SIR ARTHUR 
GORGES YOUTHE” 


(Egerton MS. 3165. A preliminary report) 


ech 


HE “lost poems” of Sir Arthur Gorges (c. 1557-1625) have been 

found. They are the “sweet layes of love” that Spenser praised in 
Colin Clout (384-391). When Colin calls upon Alcyon (Gorges) to aban- 
don songs of mourning for his dead Daphne, he urges him to pursue the 
brave conceit of his sweet Eglantine of Meriflure. This Eglantine poem 
is in the new-found manuscript, but it is still incomplete: it is headed 
“Pastoral unfynyshed,” and an “etc.” is written where it breaks off 
after the sixth stanza. Even at Colin’s bidding, the widowed Alcyon 
never finished his shepherd’s song to Eglantine (“shee woonnes in 
plesaunte Meryfleur’’). She is the Daphne whom he later lost, as other 
poems in this manuscript prove, where Daphne and the eglantine are 
significantly associated; thus she is the Douglas Howard who is the 
subject of Spenser’s elegy Daphnaida.' 

The recent purchase of the manuscript was announced by the British 
Museum in the B. M. Quarterly of June 1940 (xiv, 45), and a brief 
account of the volume by Dr. H. Idris Bell was published in the last 
issue of the Quarterly to appear before the journal was suspended for 
the war-years (xiv, 88). These announcements say nothing of the 
provenance of the manuscript, now Egerton 3165. Through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Bell and Mr. Herbert J. M. Milne of the Museum’s Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts, I have been informed of what little is now known; 
it is problematical whether more can be learned when research in 
England is again possible. The old paper book was found, not long before 
its purchase in 1940, among some rubbish in a house in a region of Eng- 
land which has never known the slightest connection, insofar as I can 
discover, with Arthur Gorges of Devon, Richmond, and Chelsea, or 
with any other branch of the Gorges family.? The manuscript was writ- 
ten, for the most part at least, before 1625, the year Sir Arthur died; 
parts of it are in his own hand. An inscription on the title page reads 


' See my article on Gorges, PMLA, xu (1928), 645 ff. 

* I find no trace of any such connection in the exhaustive history of the Gorges family 
through eleven centuries, written by the late Raymond Gorges, and published by his wife 
(The Story of a Family ..., priv. pr., Boston, 1944). Mr. Gorges might have given the 
clue; but his sudden death ended my opportunities, often fruitfully and gratefully used, 
for consultation about the Gorges family. Fortunately his long labors had practically 
reached completion, and Mrs. Gorges has seen through the press this beautiful and in- 
valuable volume. 
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“John Rayll 1631” [or Kaytt? ].* Its story from then to 1940 is a blank 

My present ability to make a preliminary report on these poems js 
due solely to the unbounded courtesy of Dr. Bell and other Museum 
officials. To inquiries by cable and letter, Dr. Bell replied that the manu. 
script was already in a war-time repository; photographing would be 
impossible till after the war; but photostats of several pages had been 
taken by the Museum before the book was put in safe-keeping. Copies 
of these specimen photostats were sent me; and later I received a photo- 
stat of a handwritten transcript of the complete manuscript (117 leaves, 
both sides used as a rule) made for me by Mr. Milne, of the Departmen: 
of Manuscripts. This service was offered me as in the official line of 
duty of the Department. The courtesy and tact with which this phe- 
nomenal favor was proffered is suggested by this sentence from Dr. 
Bell’s letter announcing the shipment of the photostats: “With the 
MS. in one place, the transcript [Mr. Milne’s] in another, and this 
photostat in America (if it crosses the Atlantic safely) we ought to be 
certain of the survival of Gorges’ early verse.” 

The paper manuscript, according to Dr. Bell, is unbound and in poor 
condition. The title, in two variant forms, indicates that the compila- 
tion was made late in Gorges’ life: The Vanytyes of Sir Arthur Gorges 
Youthe, f. 1; Sir Arthur Gorges his vannetyes and toyes of yowth, /. 
1’. The last occupied page bears a prose fragment that begins to de 
scribe the last moments of Ralegh on the scaffold on Thursday 
the 29 of October 1618. This, and two bits of doggerel on the two pre- 
ceding pages, are in a later hand, to judge from Mr. Milne’s marginal note. 

There are some 110 poems in the manuscript proper, most of them 
brief. The Eglantine pastoral is in Gorges’ own hand, as the specimen 
pages show. Spenser may have read this very page. It is one of several! 
pleasant lyrics celebrating Daphne, written obviously in the early days 
of Gorges’ love for Douglas Howard, whom he married in 1584, and 
who died, not yet nineteen, in 1590. The lady of Spenser’s Daphnaida 


* Dr. Bell read “Kayll”; in Mr. Milne’s transcript it looks more like ‘‘Raytt.”” Determi- 
nation of such matters obviously depends on examination of the actual manuscript, in 
England. The name at present holds no clue for me. Since the second Sir Arthur, and his 
mother, Lady Elizabeth Gorges, were alive, in Chelsea, long after 1631, as were other 
members of the family—one whose group feeling was apparently strong—it is not easy 
to guess why there should be an owner outside the family at that early date. ‘Raytt’ 
tempts one to a connection with Ralegh, in view of Gorges’ close connection with Ralegh, 
his cousin, in matters personal, public, and literary (PMLA, xx111, 655 ff.): cf. spellings 
Raylie, Ralle, Rale, etc. (Stehbing, Sir W. Ralegh, 30 f.); but only one John Ralegh, too 
early for this date, is known to me (Stebbing, op. cit., 2). 

R.S., compiler of the Phoenix Nest (1593), may have handled some of the pages (se¢ 
below, but the manuscript was demonstrably in Gorges’ own hands in years well after 1600 
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thus received her poetic name from her own lover’s fancy, not from the 
invention of the poet who wrote her elegy. There is no Alcyon in this 
whole manuscript; the Eglantine pastoral breaks off before any name 
for the “jollye shepherd” has been revealed. 

Though most of the work is apparently of Gorges’ youth, there is 
considerable later material: elegies on Prince Henry and on Lord Haring- 
ton (d. 1614), complimentary verses to James, Anne, and Henry, five 
of which are also in MS. Royal 18 A. XLVII, there dated “1° Janua. 
1609.’ Two short elegies on Sidney appear, both of which Gorges has 
thriftily drawn upon in his long lament at Henry’s death, The Olympian 
Catastrophe, dated 1612 in the manuscript, Huntington Library MS. 
1130 (see edition by Randall Davies, Cayme Press, Kensington, 1925). 
The occasional poems are grouped mostly on the later pages, but with- 
out care for chronology; following the lines on Lord Harington stand 
“Verses sung to Queene Elizabeth by a Mairmead as shee past upon 
the Thames to Sir Arthur Gorges house at Chelsey.” The month of 
composition seems to be November, and it was likely November, 1599: 
Rowland White wrote to Sidney, November, 1599, that “‘as the Queen 
passed by the faire new House in Chelsey, Sir Arthur Gorge presented 
her with a faire Iewell’’ (see PMLA x.in, 653). Several other poems 
praise Elizabeth, 

It is of special interest that several of the early poems by Gorges were 
included, anonymously, in the Phoenix Nest, 1593, and one other in the 
Poetical Rhapsody, 1602 (assigned to A. W. in Davison’s manuscript 
list). Thus Gorges takes his place as one of the “gallant Gentlemen” from 
whose writings R. S. of the Phoenix Nest built up that most poetical of 
the Elizabethan anthologies. The poems in question are these: 


The gentell Season of the yeare (first poem, f. 2; PN 87) 


Woolde I were changde into that golden Showre (f. 43; PN 81) 


This independent translation of a Ronsard sonnet, translated also by Lodge in 
Phillis (see Rollins’ note, 181) departs from the original—unlike Lodge’s—for 
what may be a reference to his own lady: the river near her stately bower may 
refer to the Frome, near Lulworth Castle, Douglas Howard’s home at the time 
of the wooing (PMLA, xi). 


Her face Her tongue Her wytt (f. 61; PN 79. Six-stanza version) 


This most worthless poem in PN, to quote Rollins’ note, 173, thus seems to come 
home to Gorges’ doorstep, rather than to Breton’s, Lodge’s, or Ralegh’s. How- 
ever, this MS. includes a few pieces evidently or possibly not Gorges’ own; the 
Vanytyes of his youth may include verse he liked well enough to copy out, 
commonplace-book fashion. Especially where Ralegh, his close associate, is 


* See Phoenix Nest, ed. Rollins, 1931, xvi f. This edition is henceforth referred to as PN. 
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concerned, Gorges seems to have had no concern for mine or thine when it came 
to taking or remaking matter from his cousin—But I suppose this is Gorges’ 
work. 


Who so desires to vewe virigule the notomy of Care (f. 9; cf. PN 83, Who 
list to heare) 


Some sixteen lines in this long poem agree with lines in PN’s short poem, which 
is in wholly different metre. This lets one suspect that R.S. in 1593 used a short 
poem by Gorges which that inveterate tinkerer at his own productions later re- 
made into a much longer poem, of different form, but retaining some of the same 
phrases. 


Cumme gentle Heardman sitt with mee (f. 101°; Poet. Rhapsody, ed, 
Rollins, 1931, 1, 45) 


The Daphne of this familiar pastoral dialogue thus steps forth from an anonymity 
which the often-used name Daphne could not dispel, to stand as the lady of 
Spenser’s Daphnaida. The version with musical notes, described by Rollins, 
11, 111f., evidently agrees with this Gorges manuscript rather than with the text 
in the anthology. 


As regards authorship other than Gorges’ own, one poem in the col- 
lection is labelled “quod Churchyarde” (“On worthy Queen on mighty 
Realme on God above’’: an elegy, entitled Of Mounsieur, therefore of 
date c. 1584). And here is the troublesome ‘‘But this and then no more,” 
which may be Dyer’s, or Gorges’, or any man’s, as I wrote in 1938 (RES, 
xv, 449). Professor B. M. Wagner includes the poem “at least temporar- 
ily” in Dyer’s work (RES, x1, 469). Needless to say, in the presence of 
this manuscript evidence, I am far less ready now to assert that Gorges 
could not have written the whole poem; for here it all is; and it is in 
poulter’s measure (in its more tripping form, four lines with 3—3-4-3 
beat), as are a number of other pieces in the book, disposing of my argu- 
ment that Gorges would be unlikely to use poulter’s for his romantic 
verse. 

Gorges appears here as translator. There is a long version, in short, 
musical stanzas, of Ovid’s ‘‘Dido to Aeneas” from the Heroides. This 
rendering is independent of Turberville’s; independent of Turberville, 
also, is Gorges’ version of the pseudo-Ausonius epigram “Illa ego sum 
Dido,” under the title Didos true Complainte, the charge being that Maro 
has wronged her with his feigned tale of her and Aeneas.® 


5 Turberville, Heroycall Epistles; and Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonets (the 
epigram is in Chalmers, British Poets, 1810, 11,630). Turberville’s rendering of the epigram 
is close (probably following Cornarius’ Latin version; see J. E. Hankins, Life and Works 
of George Turberville, 1940, 74 f.). Gorges’ translation is free, and worked into a dream 
narrative in poulter’s couplets, each written as four short lines. 

Gorges and Turberville thus have both translated two poems, not a popular pair with 
translators, in so far as I can tell; this is of some interest in view of the possible connections 
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“Restore agayne that colloure to the golde”’ is a version of du Bellay’s 
L’Olive 91, independent of Daniel’s in Delia, x1x. A number of other 
poems, sonnets or sonnet-like forms, begin with lines that are recog- 
nizably based on foreign sonnets, and then depart on a more or less indi- 
vidual course; such are “‘ Ye heavye sighes drawne with my latest breath,” 
and “If this be love, to fyxe the Eyes on ground,” and “‘O fayre and cruell 
hand that me enchaynde,”’ which suggest respectively Petrarch’s ‘‘Ite, 
caldi sospiri,”” and Desportes’ Diane, 1, 29 and 11, 25 (or an Italian origi- 
nal). 

Sonnets are plentiful, and there are some good ones. The ababcc stanza 
appears very frequently. There is a ““Sonnett” of seven couplets in poul- 
ter’s measure. In fact, the mingling of forms old and new which marks 
the Phoenix Nest (see Rollins’ Introduction, xxxvii ff.) characterizes this 
collection, which ranges in ascertainable dates from before 1584 till 1614 
or later. There are several efforts reminiscent of the experiments in classi- 
cal metres of the 70’s and 80’s. 

Obviously this note can be a mere preliminary to an adequate account 
of the manuscript, to say nothing of the edition, to which I hope soon to 
proceed. Light on questions of authorship and the like may come from 
a study of the various handwritings, and especially of the corrections and 
alterations, many of them apparently in the author’s hand; Mr. Milne’s 
transcript carefully records such changes, but as he himself writes me, 
“You will need to see the original to appreciate the alterations.” 

Meantime, so much can be said: Gorges reveals himself as a ready and 
often sweet singer; his verse has melody; his sense of rhythm is sure; his 
images are sometimes freshly realized, if seldom individual. He follows 
the well worn ideas and forms of his period; the poems seldom arrest by 
their content, though they are attractive, convincing, and, some of them, 
singable. Current changes in taste during his youth and prime are re- 
flected. The poems bear no impress of the change that was coming over 
English verse in the last twenty years of his life. One has only to read the 
elegy on Harington, remembering Donne’s, to realize that fact; it begins, 


Sorrow and Honor were at strife 
To wayle thy death or praise thy lief. 

Dr. Bell has printed two of the best poems in his notice in the British 
Museum Quarterly, and he remarks that several may figure in future 
anthologies. He is justified in this confidence, I believe; and indeed some 
of them have already appeared, as we have seen, in the best collections of 


poetry made in Gorges’ own day. — . 


Vassar College 





of Gorges and Turberville in Dorsetshire, see Hankins, op. cit., 24 f., it might be noted 
that Turberville dedicated his Epistles to Viscount Bindon, Douglas Howard’s grandfather. 


VII 
GAY’S MASTERY OF THE HEROIC COUPLET 


N HIS literary reputation, John Gay has been less fortunate than his 
neo-classic contemporaries; for, added to nineteenth century neglect, 

he received little support from Johnson himself, whose “Life of Gay”’ is 
harsh and unsympathetic. Today, except for the lyrics in “The Beggar's 
Opera” and the Fables, Gay’s poetry is more talked about than read; and 
more has been written about his life and times than about any of his 
work.! Even when he is occasionally judged as a poet, there is little genu- 
inely critical agreement. At one extreme, for instance, Mr. F. R. Leavis 
brackets Gay with Parnell, and remarks that they “‘are representative 
period figures, of very minor interest.’’? This is the more common view. 
But at the other extreme, Mr. Yvor Winters places Gay among ‘“‘the 
chief masters of the heroic couplet.’* Since these are but passing esti- 
mates, a detailed examination of Gay’s heroic couplet poems should per- 
form for his reputation a service long over-due. 

Gay’s handling of this form, along with Pope’s, represents the closest 
of all approximations to the norm of the heroic couplet. Most of the 
characteristics listed by Pope in his famous letter to Walsh appear regu- 
larly in Gay’s work—the caesura at the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable, 
the propriety of sound and sense, the avoidance of expletives, triplets, 
alexandrines, open vowels between words, etc. In addition, like all mas- 
ters of the form, Gay regularly uses the closed couplet with variations 
between the four- and five-stress line. The following passage, selected at 
random from “Rural Sports,” illustrates most of these characteristics: 


But I, who ne’er was bless’d by Fortune’s hand, 
Nor brighten’d plough-shares in paternal land, 
Long in the noisie town have been immur’d. 
Respir’d its smoak, and all its cares endur’d, 
Where news and politicks divide mankind, 
And schemes of state involve th’ uneasie mind; 
Faction embroils the world; and ev’ry tongue 
Is moved by flatt’ry, or with scandal hung. . .‘ 


1In, for example, Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of John Gay (London, 1921); 
Oscar Sherwin, Mr. Gay, Being a Picture of the Life and Times of the Author of “The Bes- 
gar’s Opera” (New York, 1929); Phoebe F. Gaye, John Gay: His Place in the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1938); and William H. Irving, John Gay, Favorite of the Wits (Durham, 


N. C., 1940). 
2 F.R. Leavis, Revaluation (London, 1936), p. 110. 
3 Yvor Winters, Primitivism and Decadence (New York, 1937), p. 126. 


* Lines 9-17.—All references to Gay’s writings are to The Poetical Works of John Gay, 


ed. G. C. Faber (London, 1926). 
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With the exception of the first line, the caesuras fall on the fifth, sixth, 
fourth, sixth, fourth, sixth, and fifth syllables. All the couplets are end- 
stopped; five of the lines have five stresses each (lines 1, 3, 4, 6, and 7), 
and three have four stresses, with one accent suppressed. In the entire 
poem of 443 lines, there is only one triplet (lines 357-360) and no alex- 
andrines. Indeed, it is significant to note that the 1713 version of the 
poem contains a second triplet which ends with an alexandrine (lines 
296-299), but which was omitted in the standard version of 1720. And 
with respect to expletives, the earlier version includes the following cou- 
plet: 

Friendship, for Sylvan Shades, does Courts despise, 

Where all must yield to Int’rest’s dearer Ties. (19-20) 
In the later version, the first line becomes: “Friendship for sylvan 
shades, the palace flies,” thus omitting the expletive “does.” 

Gay’s achievements in the heroic couplet depend upon the technical 
excellence of the couplets themselves and the structural excellence of his 
best poems, in parts and as wholes. His management of the four-, five-, 
and six-stress line is essentially that of Pope, as described by Professor 
Root.5 As with Pope, the four- and five-stress lines predominate; but all 
three types appear in the following pair of couplets: 


a 3 ee , — Fw #£ 
~~ will I om when om" s sultry ae 


, 
Parch the dine ape and und with dust the w ne 
, re 7 
With whirling gusts the rapid atoms am, 
4 


Smoak o’er the save, and lentes the skies. 
(Trivia, mu, 315-319) 
Variety arises not only from the order of the types of line-stresses (5—6- 
5-4), but also from the carefully-arranged substitutions in the first met- 
rical feet, of which three are trochaic. 

Within the couplet, Gay’s handling of consonant and vowel music, 
particularly in relationship to meaning, presents a more difficult and 
more important problem. There is of course the usual variety of al- 
literation, assonance, and rhyme, which is characteristic of the well- 
modulated heroic couplet. When these devices are primarily matters of 
sound for its own sake, they merely enhance the enjoyment of the poetry. 
But when they affect its meaning strategically, their réle becomes more 
vital and significant. It is probably true, as Mr. W. K. Wimsatt points 
out in his essay on rhyme and reason,* that in poetry no phonetic effects 

*R.K. Root, The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Princeton, 1938), pp. 32-50. 


*W. K. Wimsatt, “One Relation of Rhyme to Reason: Alexander Pope,” MLQ, v 
(Sept., 1944), 323-339. 
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are wholly unrelated to meaning. But there are degrees in this relation- 
ship; and, as he demonstrates, the impact of sound upon meaning will be 
greater in thought structures that tend to be parallel (as in neo-classic 
satire) than in thought structures that tend to be oblique (as in pure 
narrative). For when there is a high degree of parallelism, the music can 
oppose, as well as reinforce, the movement of the thought. 

In Gay’s work these effects appear with great frequency, as, for in- 
stance, in the following couplet about fops: 


In gilded chariots while they loll at ease, 
And lazily insure a life’s disease . . . 
(Trivia, 1, 69-70) 


Here the alliteration, the length of the vowels and consonants, and the 
rhyme play variously upon the meaning. The long “‘l’’ sounds and the 
long vowels in “while,”’ “loll,” “ease,” “lazily,” “insure,” “‘life’s,”’ and 
“disease” combine to suggest, in music and movement, the idea of luxuri- 
ous living. In the rhyme, the meaning of the two words is wholly contra- 
dictory, but the fact that they sound alike opposes this contradiction 
with similarity. And for pure onomatopoeia, the following passage 
undoubtedly received the warm approval of Pope: 


Here laden carts with thundring waggons meet, 

Wheels clash with wheels, and bar the narrow street; 

The lashing whip resounds, the horses strain, 

And blood in anguish bursts the swelling vein. 
(Trivia, 1, 229-233) 

But the most distinctive relationship between sound and meaning ap- 
pears in constructions in which the rhymes participate in a thought 
“chiasmus.’”” This device is peculiarly suited to the heroic couplet be- 
cause of its characteristically parallel and antithetic structure. ‘“Chi- 
asmus”’ is a crossing of ideas between the lines of the couplet, in which 
both rhyme words are involved. Thus in Gay: 


2 3 1 
There careless lies the rich brocade unroll’d, 
1’ Dd og 


Here shines a cabinet with burnish’d gold. 
(The Toilette, 55-56) 


The lines communicate two parallel sets of ideas, which are related as 
follows: the brocade and the cabinet are the parallel subjects; the bro- 
cade is rich-looking, just as the cabinet is gold-covered; and the brocade 
is unrolled, just as the cabinet shines, to reveal its beauty and value. 
Similarly, but with variations: 


7 See Wimsatt, pp. 333-335. 
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3 2 1 
Yet why should learning hope success at Court? 
1’ 3° 2° 


Why should our Patriots vertue’s cause support? 
(Epistle to Methuen, 39-40) 


Court and patriots (used ironically) are parallel, as are learning and vir- 
tue’s cause; but support and success are logically related as cause-and- 
effect. Finally, consider: 


2 3 1 
Madmen alone their empty Dreams pursue, 
1’ 3° 2’ 


And still believe the fleeting Vision true; 
(Epistle to Snow, 34-35) 


where dreams and vision are identical, true and empty are antithetical, 
and, in this context, fleeting requires pursuit. 

Gay’s management of syntactic balance, parallelism, and antithesis 
within the couplet gives further evidence of his mastery of the form. In 
his work, as in Pope’s, the simplest structure is the balanced line, con- 
taining two adjective-noun phrases separated by a preposition or con- 
junction: 

Thus hardy Theseus, with intrepid feet . . . 
(Trivia, 11, 83) 


The tender mother, and the faithful wife. 
(Epistle to a Lady, 68) 


Such lines are usually four-stress, with the middle (third) accent sup- 
pressed. Other combinations may be similarly balanced: 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear. 
(Rural Sports 11, 314) 
Variations of this line appear when a more important (and hence stressed) 
word or phrase separates the balanced elements: 
Their silver coats reflect the dazling beams. 


(Rural Sports, 1, 130) 


Here a verb separates them. The verb may also appear at the beginning 
or end of the line: 


Spread their encampment o’er the spacious plain. 
(Trivia, 11, 372) 


While softer chairs the tawdry load convey. 
(Trivia, 1, 71) 
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Sometimes the syntactic balance is accompanied by a contrast in the 
thought, which increases complexity and requires of the poet greater 
skill. In the following lines the phrases “in Contemplation . . . in straw,” 
“‘with pleasure . . . with pain,” and “low phrase . . . lofty theme” are al! 
perfectly balanced, but the meaning in each pair is contrasting or con- 
tradictory: 


Where wrapp’d in Contemplation and in Straw... 
(Epistle to Snow, 42) 


We read with pleasure, though with pain we pay. 
(Epistle to Lowndes, 21) 


Nor with low phrase the lofty theme abuse. 
(Epistle to Pulteney, 22) 


Also in the last two lines the alliterated “‘p” and “‘l’”’ sounds reémphasize 
the balanced elements and further bind them together. 

Because these examples are in perfect balance or contrast, the reader's 
expectations are always satisfied. In other instances, however, Gay (again 
like Pope) introduces elements that are out of balance or makes the bal- 
ance one between unequal parts. The effect of this is subtle surprise—an 
unexpected development in structure. In the following line, the word 
order is unbalanced: 


Endu’d by instinct, or by reason taught; 
(Trivia, 1, 150) 


for the first half leads us to expect the construction “taught by reason” 
instead of the inversion which the poet gives us. Similarly in the line, 


Stream eyes no more, no more thy tresses rend, 
(Elegy on a Lap-Dog, 20) 


the second ‘‘no more” is unexpectedly inverted, as is “we pay”’ in the 
otherwise balanced line quoted above: ‘“‘We read with pleasure, though 
with pain we pay;” and the second half of the following line: 


They love the science, and the painter prize. 
(Epistle to Methuen, 52) 


When the balance is between two unequal parts, our attention is natu- 
rally attracted to the word or phrase that makes them unequal. I have 
italicized these elements in the following lines: 


And mingle profit with my little praise. 
(Epistle to Methuen, 46) 


Doom’d to survive thy joy and only care. 
(Elegy on a Lap-Dog, 4) 
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Still sighs must rise, and gen’rous sorrow flow. 
(Epistle to the Duchess of Marlborough, 76) 


Summons the dogs, and greets the dappled morn. 
(Rural Sports, 11, 367) 


Another characteristic that strengthens and sharpens the syntax of the 
heroic couplet is the frequency of action-words in one or both of the 
rhymes. “All through his work,” Professor Tillotson says, ‘Pope seems 
to have preferred a verb for at least one of the rime-words in a couplet. 
This was a means of attaining a full stress for the rime.’’® It was also a 
means of achieving power and point in the couplet by placing one of the 
two most important parts of speech in a key position. In Gay the prac- 
tice is as prominent as it is in Pope. Of the 49 couplets in the “Epistle to 
Paul Methuen,” more than half (27) contain at least one verb in the 
rhyme; and of the 221 couplets in “Rural Sports,” 117 have rhyme verbs. 
Also the effect that Professor Tillotson calls “bipartite unity instead .. . 
of unified duality” appears often in Gay. This is the syntactic practice of 
placing the verb at the end of the first line and its object in the second. 
The result is a kind of enjambment within the couplet: 


But let this tale to valiant virtue tell 
The daily perils of deserving well. 
(Epistle to Methuen, 83-84) 


Vex’d at the charge, I to the flames commit 
Rhymes, similies, Lords names, and ends of wit. 
(Epistle to a Lady, 39-40) 
Perhaps her patient temper can behold 
The rival of her love adorn’d with gold. 
(The Toilette, 89-90) 


Oft’ have I seen a skilful angler try 
The various colours of the treach’rous fly. 
(Rural S ports, 1, 95-96) 


Not only within couplets, but in larger structural units Gay’s handling 
of the form is noteworthy. Even in Pope, where the epigrammatic quality 
is most pronounced, the heroic couplet never wholly emancipates itself 
from its context. In Gay, as in Johnson, Churchill, and Goldsmith later, 
the full effects of the couplet appear in these larger units. At their best, 
the couplets group themselves into verse paragraphs, unified by the inter- 
play of thought, syntax, cadence, and music. 

Repetition to create an elaborate syntactic parallel is one device that 
Gay employs, as the following passage illustrates: 


* Geoffrey Tillotson, On the Poetry of Pope (Oxford, 1938), p. 124. 
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How am I curst! (unhappy and forlorn). 
With perjury, with love, and rival’s scorn! 
False are the loose Coquet’s inveigling airs, 
False is the pompous grief of youthful heirs, 
False is the cringing courtier’s plighted word, 
False are the dice when gamesters stamp the board, 
False is the sprightly widow’s publick tear; 
Yet these to Damon’s oaths are all sincere. 

(The Toilette, 71-79) 


Here the structure is obvious and mechanical. More subtle and impres- 
sive is Gay’s use of parenthesis to secure the effect of enjambment be- 
tween couplets without actually breaking down the pattern of the couplet 
itself. Consider the following passage: 


Shall he (who late Britannia’s city trod, 

And led the draggled Muse, with pattens shod, 

Through dirty lanes, and alleys doubtful ways) 

Refuse to write, when Paris asks his lays! 
(Epistle to Pulteney, 11-15) 


The two couplets could not be more indissolubly united. The main idea 
connects the first metrical foot of the first line with the entire last line 
of the second couplet: ‘‘Shall he . . . Refuse to write, when Parts asks his 
lays!” The rest is a subordinate parenthesis, which structurally welds the 
two couplets together. Another less elaborate instance gives a similar 
total effect: 

Yet let not me of grievances complain, 

Who (though the meanest of the Muse’s train) 

Can boast subscriptions to my humble lays, 

And mingle profit with my little praise. 

(Epistle to Methuen, 43-47) 


The parenthesis here does not break over into the second couplet, but it 
does unify the two by placing ‘“‘who” in the first couplet as the subject of 
the verbs in the second. 

But the full interplay of thought, feeling, movement, and music can 
best be illustrated in a somewhat larger passage: 


Why did ’Change-Alley waste thy precious Hours, 
Among the Fools who gap’d for golden show’rs? 

No wonder, if we found some Poets there, 

Who live on Fancy, and can feed on Air; 

No wonder, they were caught by South-Sea Schemes, 
Who ne’er enjoy’d a Guinea, but in Dreams; 

No wonder, they their Third Subscriptions sold, 
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For Millions of imaginary Gold: 
No wonder, that their Fancies wild can frame 
Strange Reasons, that a Thing is still the same, 
Though chang’d throughout in Substance and in Name. 
But you (whose judgment scorns Poetick Flights) 
With Contracts furnish Boys for Paper Kites. 
(Epistle to Snow, 17-30) 


An analysis of these lines, which in the 1727 edition comprise a separate 
verse paragraph, will not only justify the paragraphing, but will reveal 
Gay’s virtuosity in structural organization. The passage is composed of 
three sentences—the first couplet, the next nine lines, and the last cou- 
plet. The first sentence, a question, logically introduces the second 
through the key word ‘‘Fools”; for the long second sentence is an ironic 
characterization of one type of fool—the poet. The third sentence pre- 
sents a contrast (signalized by the conjunction “but’’), in which the irony 
continues and is finally driven home. Within the framework of the first 
and last couplets the second sentence is balanced and unified by the four- 
fold repetition of the ““No wonder” construction, and the repetition of 
the word “Fancy” in the fourth and ninth lines strengthens this syn- 
tactic coherence. The fourth couplet provides a startling metrical vari- 
ation: its first line is a normal iambic pentameter, but its second is a 
sharply contrasting three-stress line, with two accents suppressed. The 
change in pace is thus enormous. Finally, the entire passage is further 
distinguished by the varied alliteration of the four consonant sounds “‘g,”’ 
“f,” “s” and “‘m.” Because of these characteristics, among others, the 
total effect is rich, subtle, and complex. 

In his use of the heroic couplet, Gay is best at narrative, description, 
and satire; and of these his most distinctive and original achievements 
are in satire. For the most part the narrative poems are translations, and 
as such and as narrative they are not exceptional, particularly when com- 
pared to the best of Dryden. Gay’s descriptive poems are his best-known 
work in heroic couplets, and “Trivia” perhaps deserves its reputation. 
But in toto these poems tend to be weakly unified and mechanical in 
structure, although in passages the couplets are often technically excel- 
lent. 

It is, however, as a satirist that Gay excels, despite the seemingly for- 
midable competition with Pope and Dryden. But the nature and effects 
of Gay’s satire, due in no small measure to his handling of the couplet, 
are distinctive enough to set him apart from even his strongest competi- 
tors in poetry. Gay’s satire is mild and non-malicious; it gently rebukes 
rather than stingingly attacks; and its object is usually the type rather 
than the individual. Even Swift’s formula— 
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Yet malice never was his aim; 
He lash’d the vice, but spar’d the name— 


does not fit Gay, for his satire never lashes, and it is directed not at the 
vices of man, but at the more venial foibles of society. In tone, method, 
and subject-matter, this satire belongs in the tradition of Addison, Steele, 
and Goldsmith rather than in that of Pope, Swift, and Churchill. In a 
very real sense, Gay was the poetic “‘Mr. Spectator” of his time. 

Early in his career Gay wrote “The Fan,” in which, in mock-heroic 
style, he satirized the use of this fashionable accessory. The tone and 
attitude are comparable to Addison’s treatment of the same subject in 
Spectator, No. 102. Here is Gay: 


The peeping fan in modern times shall rise 
Through which unseen the female ogle flies; 
This shall in temples the sly maid conceal, 
And shelter love beneath devotion’s veil. 
Gay France shall make the fan her artist’s care, 
And with the costly trinket arm the fair. 
As learned Orators that touch the heart, 
With various action rais¢ their soothing art, 
Both head and hand affect the list’ning throng, 
And humour each expression of the tongue. 
So shall each passion by the fan be seen, 
From noisie anger to the sullen spleen. 

(The Fan, 111, 171-183) 


It is noteworthy that the last couplet summarizes an aspect of the sub- 
ject which Addison expands in a similar vein: 


There is an infinite Variety of Motions to be made use of in the flutter of a fan 
There is the angry Flutter, the modest Flutter, the timorous Flutter, the confused 
Flutter, the merry Flutter, and the amorous Flutter. Not to be tedious, there is 
scarce any Emotion in the Mind [which] does not produce a suitable Agitation in 
the Fan; insomuch, that if I only see the Fan of a disciplin’d Lady, I know very 
well whether she laughs, frowns, or blushes . . .* 


And a short episode in Gay’s “Epistle to William Pulteney,” in which he 
satirizes French audiences who ruin an opera by joining in the singing 
(lines 191-205), parallels Addison’s mild ridicule of a lady of quality who, 
newly returned from France, spoils a scene at the play-house with her 
fashionable chatter (Spectator, No. 45). 

Gay’s finest and most characteristic satire appears in his eclogues and 
epistles—especially in “The Birth of the Squire,” “The Toilette,” “The 


® The Spectator, ed. Henry Morley (London, 1883), 1, 371. 
10 [bid., 1, 173-174. 
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Epistle to William Pulteney,” and “The Epistle to Pau! Methuen.” In 
these appears that mixture of wit, satire, and sympathy which is his 
most distinctive contribution to heroic couplet poetry. The peculiar qual- 
ity of this combination may be sensed in the following lines about the 
young Squire: 

O vent’rous youth, thy thirst of game allay, 

Mayst thou survive the perils of this day! 

He shall survive; and in late years be sent 

To snore away Debates in Parliament. 

(Birth of the Squire, 73-77) 


The last line contains the satire, which is mild and witty; but the pre- 
ceding lines overlay the satire with a concurrent tone of sympathy. In 
“The Epistle to Pulteney” the following passage (lines 127-133) reveals 
the same kind of humorous sympathetic satire: 


Such were our pleasures in the days of yore, 
When am’rous Charles Britannia’s scepter bore; 
The nightly scene of joy the Park was made, 
And Love in couples peopled ev’ry shade. 

But since at Court the rural taste is lost, 

What mighty summs have velvet couches cost! 


” &6 


Here the “Love in couples peopled ev’ry shade,” “‘the rural taste,” and 
the ‘mighty summs” for “velvet couches”’ convey in context the peculiar 
flavor of Gay’s criticism of the social scene. 

Many of Gay’s poems contain passages of excellent satire and some of 
them are entirely made up of such passages, but few of these are organi- 
cally well-constructed poems-as-a-whole. The “Epistle to Paul Methuen”’ 
is, however, an exception. It is a relatively short satire of 98 lines, divided 
logically into five parts. The first fourteen lines introduce the subject, a 
familiar one in the early eighteenth century: 


When learning droops, and sickens in the land, 
What Patron’s found tolend a saving hand? 


Part 1 (lines 15-47) develops this theme by picturing the slavish con- 
ditions under which the modern poet must write in order to acquire a 


__ patron and success. The theme was, of course, made famous later by 
_ Johnson, both in his letter to Chesterfield and in “The Vanity of Human 


Wishes”: 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 


_ Gay’s handling of the subject, though less bitter and epigrammatic, is 
excellent of its kind: 
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Yet there are ways for authors to be great; 
Write ranc’rous libels to reform the state: 

Or if you chuse more sure and ready ways, 
Spatter a Minister with fulsome praise: 

Launch out with freedom, flatter him enough; 
Fear not, all men are dedication-proof. 

Be bolder yet, you must go farther still, 

Dig deep in gall thy mercenary quill . . . (19-27) 


The couplets are well-managed, with their variations in rhythm, music, 
and stress; and ‘‘Fear not, all men are dedication-proof” comes as close 
as Gay ever does to epigram in the heroic couplet. After this direct attack, 
the conclusion of Part 1 presents a contrast which, however, increases 
the effectiveness of the satire because it becomes irony, a device used 
sparingly by Gay in his serious satire: 

Against th’ ungrateful age these authors roar, 

And fancy learning starves because they’re poor. 

Yet why should learning hope success at Court? 

Why should our Patriots vertue’s cause support? 

Why to true merit should they have regard? 

They know that vertue is its own reward. (37-43) 


In Part 111 (lines 47-75) Gay turns from poetry and patrons to the re- 
lated subject of art and patrons. William Kent in painting and design 
and ‘‘Palladio’s rules” in architecture are the examples, in the true ap- 
preciation of which the patrons Burlington and Chandois are compli- 
mented as exceptions to the run of “Patriots.” Part rv is brief (lines 75- 
85) and returns partially to the subject of Part m1, for it deals with poets 
and critics instead of patrons. There is another difference, however: we 
have progressed from the general to the specific, so particular poets— 
Gay’s friends— are introduced: 


Had Pope with groveling numbers fill’d his page, 
Dennis had never kindled into rage. 

’Tis the sublime that hurts the Critic’s ease; 
Write nonsense and he reads and sleeps in peace. 
Were Prior, Congreve, Swift, and Pope unknown, 
Poor slander-selling Curll would be undone. 

He who would free from malice pass his days, 
Must live obscure, and never merit praise. (75-83) 


The concluding Part v is as unusual as it is effective. It is a short ani- 
mal fable, which allegorically summarizes the point of the whole poem. 
An untalented and ugly crow speaks to a beautiful singing lark, who an- 
swers with the ‘“‘moral’’ in the last two couplets: 
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My song confines me to the wiry cage, 

My flight provokes the faulcon’s fatal rage. 
But as you pass, I hear the fowlers say, 
To shoot at crows is powder flung away. 


It is perhaps noteworthy that the first and last parts of this poem contain 
fourteen lines each and that Professor Root, when considering such 
sonnet-like units in Pope’s work, suggests an analogy with that form." 
In Gay’s two fourteen-line sequences the first divides logically and is 
paragraphed between an octave and a sestet, and the second divides logi- 
cally with the conjunction “yet” at the ninth line: “Yet let me pass my 
life from envy free.” 

Gay’s reputation as a gifted poet of the second order is probably justi- 
fied by the quality of his work. He was extremely versatile, and is today 
better known in less competitive areas than that of the heroic couplet— 
in the operatic lyric and the octosyllabics of the Fables. But, as this 
paper has maintained, his achievements in the heroic couplet are greater 
than has been generally recognized. Technically Gay’s management of 
this poetic form is always skillful and, at its best, excellent. In the hand- 
ful of poems which represent that excellence, he merits inclusion among 
the masters of the form. 

WALLACE CABLE BROWN 

University of Kansas City 

“Though Pope was quite regardless of the sonnet form as such, his artistic instinct 


seems to have led him to flights of song which have a similar extent and a similar unity of 
movement”’: Root, op. cit., p. 49. 








VIII 
HEINES GEBURTSJAHR 


D™ Frage nach dem Geburtsjahr Heinrich Heines, ob er 1797 oder 
1799 geboren wurde, war-schon zu des Dichters Lebzeiten viel um- 
stritten. Man entschied sich damals fiir 1799, welches Jahr zuerst auch 
von Strodtmann! angenommen wurde. Erst im Jahre 1891 verdéffentlichte 
Elster die erste wissenschaftliche Untersuchung,” worin er die Facta fiir 
1797 und 1799 gegeniiberstellte und zu dem Schluf gelangte, daf} Heine 
nur im Jahre 1797 geboren sein kénnte. Seine Ergebnisse wurden zuerst 
nicht angefochten, bis bei der hundertjihrigen Geburtstagsfeier des 
Dichters die alte Frage wieder in den Vordergrund trat. Einige Verehrer 
entschlossen sich zur Feier im Jahre 1897, die meisten bestanden aui 
1899, Zwischen 1897 und 1899 entstand nun eine Reihe meist belangloser 
Aufsitze iiber Heines Geburtsjahr; die Bekenner zum Jahre 1797 stiitz- 
ten sich auf Elsters Feststellungen, die zum Jahre 1799 auf die Angaben 
der Heineschen Familie. Aus der Unmenge von Beitrigen aus dieser Zeit 
—ich besitze 68 in meiner eigenen Bibliothek—miissen hier besonders die 
von Hiiffer* und Franzos‘ beriicksichtigt werden, welche ganz auf Elster 
fufen und ebenfalls das Jahr 1797 vertreten. 

Obgleich hier drei der angesehensten Heinekenner ihre Meinung iv- 
Gern, denn auf eine einwandfreie Beweisfiihrung macht keiner von ihnen 
Anspruch,§ und obgleich ich mich selbst zu dem Jahre 1797 bekenne, 
kann ich doch nicht umhin, gegen die Verwertung einiger Belege zum 
Beweis fiir Heines richtiges Geburtsjahr und insbesondere gegen die fiir 
die Falschung angefiihrten Griinde Einspruch zu erheben. Das Verfehite 
an dieser ersten Behandlung des Problems, die allerdings um vierzig oder 
mehr Jahre zuriickliegt, lift sich auf verschiedene Ursachen zuriickfih- 
ren: die Beweisfiihrung beruhte teilweise auf unrichtigen Voraussetzun- 
gen, die wichtigsten Zitate wurden oft aus ihrem Zusammenhang gerissen 
und in eine falsche Perspektive gestellt, triftige Gegenbeweise wurden 
haufig véllig tibersehen und die Familienzeugnisse, als vom Dichter ver- 


1 Adolf Strodtmann, H. Heines Leben und Werke. 2 Bde. (Berlin, 1867), 1, 4 und 35¢- 
357. 

2? Ernst Elster, “Zu Heines Biographie.” Vierteljahrschrift fur Literaturgeschichte, Bd. 4 
(1891), S. 465-508. 

3 Hermann Hiiffer, ‘‘Wann ist Heinrich Heine geboren?” Deutsche Rundschau, 24. Jahrg 
3. Heft (Dezember 1897), S. 451-460. 

4 Karl Emil Franzos, “Heines Geburtstag.” Separatdruck aus Deutsche Dichtung, Bd. 27 
Heft 5, 1. Dezember 1899. 

5 So schreiben Elster (S. 472): “Ich wei recht wohl, daf diese Anfiihrungen einen strik- 
ten Beweis nicht enthalten”; Hiiffer (S. 455): ‘Eine unwidersprechliche Entscheidung 
halte ich noch immer fiir unméglich”; Franzos (S. 32): 1797 . . . ist héchst wahrscheinlich 
das richtige Datum, . . . ein anderes ist fast undenkbar.” 
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anlaft, kurzweg ausgeschlossen. Eine erneute kritische Sichtung des 
Beweismaterials mit Bezugnahme auf Heines Leben, eine Priifung der 
Familienangaben, wo der Schliissel zu dem Geheimnis logischerweise zu 
vermuten sein sollte, und die Heranziehung neuer Belege aus zum Teil 
noch unver6ffentlichten Quellen widerlegen denn auch die traditionellen 
Theorien und schaffen ganz neue Grundlagen fiir eine einwandfreie Er- 
klirung der Falschung von Heines Geburtsjahr. 

Zuerst miissen wir die von Elster, Hiiffer und Franzos benutzten Zeug- 
nisse fiir 1797 und 1799 in ihren allgemeinen Grundlinien vorfiihren und 
die darauf aufgebauten Schlu®folgerungen kennen lernen, um sie dann 
spater einer unabhingigen Priifung zu unterziehen. 

Zur Einfiihrung sei erwahnt, da® die Eintragungen iiber Heines Ge- 
burt und Beschneidung in die amtlichen Register in Diisseldorf, sowie 
seine eigenen Familienpapiere in Hamburg durch Feuersbrunst zerstért 
wurden, also keine unmittelbaren amtlichen Dokumente mehr vorhanden 
sind. 

Fiir das Jahr 1797 sprechen die Zeugnisse von Heines Jugendfreunden 
Joseph Neunzig und S. H. Prag, von denen jener miindlich behauptete, 
Heine hatte mit ihm im gleichen Alter gestanden -und er war 1797 gebo- 
ren-, waihrend dieser versicherte, dai der Dichter spitestens im Jahre 
1798 geboren sein kénnte. Friedrich Steinmann, der Universitatsfreund 
des Dichters, verteidigt sogar in seiner Heinebiographie das Geburtsjahr 
1797 gegen die Vertreter von 1799.° Auefierdem fiihrt Heine selbst das 
Jahr 1797 an in einem Brief vom 20. Oktober 1821 an Rafimann,’ sowie 
in kurzen biographischen Notizen zu einigen seiner Gedichte in Johann 
Baptist Rousseaus® “Agrippa” vom 25. Juni 1824 und in Rousseaus 
“Rheinische Flora” vom 20. Januar 1925. Auch Heinrich Laube, der 
dem Dichter sehr nahe stand, setzt in seinem verfriihten ‘Heine- 
Nekrolog” vom 6. August 1846 das Jahr 1797 als das Geburtsjahr des 
Dichters an, und auferdem findet sich dieselbe Angabe im Theaterlexi- 
kon von Bluhm, Herlossohn und Marggraff. Elster betrachtet die Angabe 
1797 in diesen beiden Fallen als auf AeufSerungen des Dichters beruhend, 
da “‘derartige biographische Notizen in vielen Fallen auf den Autor selbst 
zuriickzufiihren sind.” Als indirekten Beweis bringt Hiiffer dann noch 
den Umstand, da Heine gewisse Klassen des Diisseldorfer Lyceums wohl 


* Friedrich Steinmann, H. Heine. Denkwiirdigheiten und Erlebnisse aus meinem Zusam- 
menleben mit thm (Prag & Leipzig, 1857), S. 1, 10 und 223. 

’ Friedrich Hirth, Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel, 3 Bde. (Mtinchen & Berlin, 1914-20), 
Brief No. 16; dementsprechend berichtet der Rheinisch-westfdlische Musenalmanach, auf das 
Jakr 1822: Heine, Harry [geb. zu Diisseldorf 1797, . . .] 

* Auch J. B. Rousseaus Biographie Heines besagt 1797. Zuerst verschollen, dann aufge- 
funden und verdffentlicht von J. Nassen, Neue Heine-Funde (Leipzig, 1898), S. 14-39. 
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als im Jahre 1797, nie und nimmer aber als im Jahre 1799 gebiirtig, hitte 
besuchen kénnen.® 

Fiir das Jahr 1799 spricht das von Hiiffer veréffentlichte Bonner Pro- 
tokoll, wonach Heine am 26. November 1819 vor dem akademischen 
Gericht befragt, sein Alter als neunzehnjahrig angibt.’® Auch die Bemer- 
kungen in den 1854" geschriebenen “‘Gestindnissen,” daf er “im letzten 
Jahre des vorigen Jahrhunderts” geboren sei und als Zweiundzwanzig. 
jahriger Hegels persénliche Bekanntschaft genossen habe, sowie die An- 
spielung in dem ‘‘Memoirenfragment,” da er bereits in seinem drei- 
zehnten Jahre den philosophischen Vortrigen des Rektors Schallmeyer 
beigewohnt habe -und Heine besuchte die philosophische Klasse von 1812 
bis 1813-, lassen bestimmt auf 1799 schlieBen. Ebenso weisen Heines 
Taufschein vom 28. Juni 1825 und Trauschein vom 31. August 1841 das 
Geburtsjahr 1799 auf, letzteres sonderbarerweise den 31. statt des 13. 
Dezember. Am wichtigsten jedoch sind des Dichters AeuSferungen in den 
Briefen an Saint-René Taillandier vom 3. November 1851 und an seine 
Schwester Charlotte von Embden vom 16. Juli 1853. Die in Frage kom- 
menden Briefstellen lauten: 


An Taillandier 

Je me borne a vous dire que la date de ma naissance n’est pas trop exacte dans les 
notices biographiques sur mon compte. Entre nous soit dit, ces inexactitudes 
semblent provenir d’erreurs volontaires, qu’on a commises en ma faveur lors de 
l’invasion prussienne, pour me soustraire au service de Sa Majesté le roi de 
Prusse. Depuis, toutes nos archives de famille ont été perdues dans plusieurs 
incendies, 4 Hambourg. En regardant mon acte de baptéme, je trouve le 13 dé- 
cembre 1799 comme date de ma naissance. La chose la plus importante, c’est 
que je suis né. 


An Charlotte von Embden 

Was das Datum meiner Geburt betrifft, so bemerke ich Dir, da8 ich laut meinem 
Taufschein den 13. Decbr. 1799 geboren bin, und zwar zu Diisseldorf am Rhein, 
wie Dir ebenfalls bekannt seyn wird. Da alle unsere Familienpapiere durch die 
Feuersbriinste in Altona und in Hamburg zu Grunde gegangen und in den 
Diisseldorfer Archiven das Datum meiner Geburt nicht richtig angegeben seyn 
kann, aus Griinden, die ich nicht sagen will, so ist obiges Datum allein authen- 
tisch, jedenfalls authentischer als die Erinnerungen meiner Mutter, deren al- 
terndes Gedichtnif keine verloren gegangene Papiere ersetzen kann. 


* Hermann Hiiffer, “Heine auf dem Lyceum und Gymnasium zu Diisseldorf.” Beilage 
zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, No. 129, 11. Juni 1898. Vgl. auch Julius Asbach, ‘Heine und das 
Diisseldorfer Lyceum,” ebd., No. 246, 27. Oktober 1899 u.f. 

10 Hermann Hiiffer, “Heine vor dem Bonner Universitats-Gericht”; in dem Buch: Au 
dem Leben Heinrich Heines (Berlin, 1878), S. 74-98. 

1! Nach mir vorliegenden noch unverdffentlichten Dokumenten waren die Gestdndnisse 
schon Ende 1851 vollendet. 
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Die Briefe an Taillandier und Charlotte von Embden, obgleich sie 
1799 angeben, sprechen allerdings, wie wir bei genauerer Priifung sehen 
werden, eher gegen als fiir dieses Datum. In beiden Fallen bezieht sich 
Heine ausdriicklich auf seinen Taufschein von 1825, dessen Angabe von 
1799 fiir sein Geburtsjahr er als richtig anerkannt wissen will, sogar im 
Widerspruch zu Einwendungen seiner alten Mutter und eventuell noch 
existierenden Dokumenten in Diisseldorf. 

Das Géttinger Promotionsgesuch gibt sonderbarerweise das Jahr 1779 
an."* Dieses offenbare Versehen wird von Hiiffer auf 1797 gedeutet; von 
Elster und Franzos wird der Bericht als fiir die Entscheidung zwischen 
1797 und 1799 als wertlos ausgeschaltet. 

Auer den Jahren 1797 und 1799 finden sich allerdings noch Hinweise 
auf 1798 und 1800. Der Rabbiner Scheuer, im Jahre 1809 von den Be- 
hérden aufgefordert die Namen und Geburtsdaten aller zwischen 1797 
und 1808 in Diisseldorf geborner Judenkinder aufzustellen, verlaft sich, 
da die Register zerstért waren, gainzlich auf sein Gedachtnis und gibt 
Harrys Geburtsjahr falschlich als 1798 an," wie er auch die heute be- 
kannten Geburtsjahre der drei Geschwister des Dichters unrichtig an- 
fiihrt.“ Das Jahr 1800 nennt Heine scherzend in den “Badern von Lucca”’ 
(1830) und ohne erkennbaren Anlaf in einem Briefe vom 11. Januar 1835 
an Philaréte Chasles.“ Dieses Jahr wird dann auch spiter von Heines 
Nichte, der Principessa della Rocca, aufgegriffen und in ihren ‘“Erin- 
nerungen an Heinrich Heine” zitiert. Doch die Zeugnisse fiir 1798 und 
1800 stehen vereinzelt und im Widerspruch zu den Angaben fiir 1797 
und 1799; sie kommen nicht ernstlich in Frage und kénnen hier un- 
beachtet gelassen werden. 

Auf Grund dieser Belege schlieSen nun Elster, Hiiffer und Franzos, 
daf “eine Entscheidung ...aus duferen Griinden nicht méglich”’ sei 
und daf “eine nicht unerhebliche Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir den 13. De- 
zember 1797” spreche.” Es habe allerdings den Anschein, da Heine in 
amtlichen Angelegenheiten stets 1799; in Privatsachen in der Jugend 
1797, in vorgeriicktem Alter 1799 als das Jahr seiner Geburt angegeben 
habe. Schon in seinem 1877 veréffentlichten Aufsatz, ‘“‘Die Mutter Hein- 


” Heine an Professor Gustav Hugo, 16. April 1825. Hirth, Heines Briefwechsel, Brief 
No. 102. 


8 Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Niederrheins. Jahrbuch des Diisseldorfer Geschichts-Vereins 
(Diisseldorf, 1890), v, 144. 


“ Namlich Sara (Charlotte) 1802, Gottschalk (Gustav) 1803 und Meyer (Maximilian) 
1804 


 M. Philaréte Chasles, Etudes sur |’Allemagne au XIX¢® siécle (Paris, 1861). Darin 
S. 267-280: “Henri Heine,” S. 274. 


* Elster, “Zu Heines Biographie,” S. 470 und 473. 
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rich Heines, nach ihren Jugendbriefen geschildert,’’” neigt Strodtmann, 
da danach die Eltern jedenfalls schon Anfang 1797 und nicht erst 1799, 
wie er bisher angenommen hatte, die Ehe geschlossen hatten, zu 1797 a\s 
dem wahrscheinlichen Geburtsjahr des Dichters. Elster datiert dann 
spiter auf Grund dieser Jugendbriefe den Hochzeitstag der Eltern sogar 
schon auf das Ende des Jahres 1796 zuriick, so da die Geburt des Erst- 
gebornen wohl am 13. Dezember 1797 hatte stattfinden kénnen. Als Kar- 
peles dann im Jahre 1892 in seinen “Neuen Veréffentlichungen iiber 
Heinrich Heine’ durch drei neu entdeckte Dokumente das Datum der 
Hochzeit der Eltern endgiiltig zwischen dem ersten und fiinften Februar 
1797 festgelegt zu haben glaubte, trat auch er zu den Bekennern von 1797 
als Heines Geburtsjahr iiber.’® 

Betreffs der Ursache der Falschung von Heines Geburtsjahr stiitzen 
sich alle Kritiker auf die auferst fragwiirdige Angabe im Promotions- 
gesuch und besonders auf die bereits erwihnte Mitteilung Heines an Tail- 
landier, ‘‘ces inexactitudes semblent provenir d’erreurs volontaires, 
qu’on a commises en ma faveur lors de |’invasion prussienne, pour me 
soustraire au service de Sa Majesté le roi de Prusse.”’ Elster akzeptierte 
letztere Erklirung zuerst wértlich und fand auch keinen Widerspruch, 
bis Hiiffer darauf hinwies, daf doch dazu ein Jahr Verjiingung geniigt 
hitte. Hiiffers neue Hypothese ging nun dahin, daf man im Jahre 1816 
die zweijahrige Verjiingung vornahm, um fiir Heine die Erlaubnis zur 
Auswanderung nach Hamburg zu erlangen, was laut der preufiischen 
Militargesetze nach vollendetem siebzehnten Lebensjahre nur unter den 
gréBten Schwierigkeiten méglich gewesen wire. Er betrachtete Heine 
damals, sich auf dessen Gedicht ‘“‘Deutschlands Ruhm” aus dem Jahre 
1815 stiitzend, als einen begeisterten deutschen Patrioten, der, wie die 
“Vita” des Géttinger Promotionsgesuches beweise, sich sogar mit seinen 


17 Adolf Strodtmann, “Die Mutter H. Heines, nach ihren Jugendbriefen geschildert.” 
Deutsche Rundschau, 3. Jahrg., Heft 10, Juli 1877, S. 93. 

18 Gustav Karpeles, “Neue Veréffentlichungen iiber Heinrich Heine.” Der Abend, No. |, 
24. Mirz 1892 u.f. 

19 Zu erwahnen wire hier noch der Aufsatz von Friedrich Hirth, “Heinrich Heines 
Geburtsjahr und Konfession” im Morgenblatt der Frankfurter Zeitung vom 2. Oktober 
1910. Hirth glaubt hier den entscheidenden Ausschlag fiir das Geburtsjahr 1799 zu er- 
bringen, da Heine dem Maler Johann Peter Lyser gegeniiber in der Zeit ihrer freundschatt- 
lichen Beziehungen in Hamburg zwischen 1829 und 1831 das Jahr 1799 als sein Geburts 
jahr angegeben habe. Auch hitten spiter geschriebene Aufsitze Lysers iiber den Dichter 
mit der Genehmigung Heines stets das Datum 1799 angefiihrt. Als die Zeitschrift fur 
Kunst, Literatur, Theater und Mode noch 1845 Heines Geburtsjahr als 1797 angab, habe 
Lyser diese Angabe sogar in einem Artikel der Leipziger Modezeitung auf 1799 verbessert. 
Beachtenswert ist hier, daf Hirth noch 1910 das Jahr 1799 als Heines Geburtsjahr vertritt. 
Vier Jahre spater, im ersten Bande seines Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel, S. 71, stellt er sich 
allerdings auf 1797 um, 
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Klassenkameraden dem deutschen Vaterlande als Freiwilliger gestellt 
hitte, jedoch wegen des bald darauf unterzeichneten Pariser Friedens 
nie einberufen worden sei.*° Als endgiiltigen dokumentarischen Beleg 
gegen Elsters Theorie und zu Gunsten von Hiiffers Hypothese bringt 
dieser einen inzwischen von David Kaufmann aufgefundenen hanseati- 
schen Pa," dessen sich Heine im Jahre 1827 in England bedient hatte, 
wonach er also bestimmt 1816 die Erlaubnis zur Auswanderung erhalten 
und damit aufgehért habe preufischer Untertan zu sein. Auch Elster 
bekennt sich nun zu dieser Auslegung mit dem Vorbehalt, da® die Ver- 
jiingung nicht erst 1816, sondern schon 1815 stattgefunden habe.” Er 
betont, daZ die Eltern es schwerlich gewagt hitten, nachdem der Sohn 
bei der Freiwilligenmeldung bei den Militirbehérden sein richtiges Alter 
angegeben, ihn ein Jahr spater bei denselben Behérden jiinger zu machen. 
Vielmehr sei anzunehmen, da die Eltern sofort nach Kenntnisnahme 
der Freiwilligenmeldung bei den Behérden Einspruch erhoben, ihn also 
schon 1815 um Zwei Jahre jiinger machten und so seine Freilassung als 
erst Fiinfzehnjihrigen erwirkten. Daf der Dichter das falsche Geburts- 
jahr auch spiter noch beibehielt, erklart Elster damit, daf Heine konse- 
quent sein mufte und den Behérden gegeniiber gezwungen war, “die 
einmal gemachte falsche Angabe aufrecht zu erhalten,” und da im reifen 
Mannesalter ‘“‘der inzwischen beriihmt gewordene Dichter den Makel 
jener falschen Angabe und mehr den ihrer Begriindung gern vertuschen 
wollte.” 

Eine eingehendere Betrachtung der angefiihrten Belege, nicht alseinzeln 
stehende Dokumente, sondern im Zusammenhang gesehen, lait jeden- 
falls in dem eingeschlagenen Verfahren bedenkliche Schwiachen erkennen. 

Eine genauere Nachpriifung der Daten fiir 1797 schlieSt zunachst zwei 
Belege als Quellenmaterial aus: Laubes “‘Heine-Nekrolog”’ vom 6. August 
1846% und die biographische Angabe im Theaterlexikon von Bluhm, 
Herlossohn und Marggraff. 

Es wird fiir den ““Heine-Nekrolog” vorausgesetzt, daf Laube mit dem 
Geburtsdatum Heines vertraut war, was jedoch keineswegs den Tat- 


*0 Heines Bruder Maximilian in seinen Erinnerungen an Heinrich Heine und seine Familie 
(Berlin, 1868), S. 7, erklart den Widerspruch der Angaben des Geburtsjahres dahin, daf 
der Dichter 1799 geboren wurde, daf man ihn aber alter machen mufte, damit er den 
Altersvorschriften geniige, um in eine fortgeschrittene Klasse des Diisseldorfer Lyceums 
aufgenommen werden zu kénnen. 

1 Pester Lloyd vom 18. Dezember 1897. 

# Ernst Elster, “Heinrich Heines erstes Gedicht.”’ Deutsche Dichtung, Bd. 25, 1. Heft, 
1. Oktober 1898. 

*3 Dieser Nekrolog wurde 1846, als eine falsche Nachricht iiber Heines Tod Deutschland 
erreichte, von Laube verfaft. Die Arbeit blieb dann lange verschollen, bis Karpeles, sie 
wiederfand und in der Deutschen Rundschau, Bd. 52 (Septemer 1887), S. 458-467 veréffent- 
lichte. 
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sachen entspricht. Schon im Jahre 1833, als Laube den Artikel “Heine” 
fiir Briiggemanns Konversationslexikon schrieb, ersuchte er den Dichter 
wiederholt um einige biographische Angaben;* diese blieben aber aus. 
Laube mufte sich daher auf die friiheren Angaben stiitzen und wihlte 
das Jahr 1797. Ein Brief Laubes an Heine vom 15. Mai 1838 laft zur 
Gewifheit werden, daf Heine damals die gewiinschte Auskunft nicht er- 
teilt hatte, denn als Laube bei der Abfassung seiner Literaturgeschichte 
zum Kapitel “Heine” kam, wiederholte er das friihere Ersuchen: 


Geben Sie mir doch eine Briefseite authentischen Aufschluss iiber Ihren Geburts- 
tag, und wie und was Sie so auswendig gelernt bis zu den Reisebildern. Dieser 
Zeitpunkt fehlt fiir Ihre Person in den couranten Nachrichten, und es ware ja 
ein Skandal, wenn ich dariiber nichts Sicheres hatte. 


Doch wie wiederholte weitere Anfragen vermuten lassen*™ lief} Heine 
wiederum vergeblich auf Auskunft warten, so daf Laube auch diesmal 
wieder das alte Datum 1797, wie im Lexikon, beibehielt. Auch im ‘‘Heine- 
Nekrolog,” der natiirlich ohne Heines Wissen abgefaSt wurde und den 
Heine nie zu lesen bekam, ist das Datum 1797 zweifellos auf die beiden 
friiheren Arbeiten zuriickzufiihren. Heine hiillte sich bei solchen Anfra- 
gen gewohnlich in Stillschweigen und wir besitzen keinen Beweis, dai 
er bei Laube eine Ausnahme gemacht hitte.*® 

Wie ich nun feststellen konnte sprechen zwei Notizen im “Phoenix” 
aus den Jahren 1836 und 1838, die wahrscheinlich von Heine selbst ver- 
anlaSt waren, da er einigen Freunden gerade zu dieser Zeit gerade diese 
Zeitschrift fiir ihn betreffende Veréffentlichungen empfahl, entschieden 
gegen Elsters Annahme daf Heine das Jahr 1797 an Laube berichtet und 
auferdem auch gegen die Behauptung von Hiiffer und Franzos, daf Heine 
zu seinen Lebzeiten nie gegen das Geburtsdatum 1797 protestiert habe.”’ 
Dr. Eduard Duller veréffentlichte am 2. April 1836 im “Phénix’’ fol- 
genden Protest: 

* Laube an Heine, 20. Marz 1833; Heine an Laube, 8. April 1833; Laube an Heine, 9. 
Mai 1833, 20. Juni 1833 und 23. Februar 1834. Alle Briefe Heines an Laube in Hirth, 
Heines Briefwechsel; die Briefe Laubes an Heine verdéffentlicht von Ernst Elster, “H. 
Heine und H. Laube. Mit sechsundvierzig bisher ungedruckten Briefen Laubes an Heine.” 
Deutsche Rundschau, Bd. 133-136, November 1907-September 1908. 

% Laube an Heine, 25. August 1838 und 19. Dezember 1838; Heine an Laube, 7. Januar 
1839; Laube an Heine, 27. Marz 1839. 

%* Als Maximilian Heine 1868 in seinen Erinnerungen des Dichters Geburtsjahr als 1799 
angab, schrieb Laube: “Dieses Datum ist auch neu. Ich halte es fiir méglich, da& Heine 
selbst verwirrt war tiber seine Geburtszahlen, so oft hat er damit Versteck gespielt.” 

27 Hermann Hiiffer, “Wann ist Heinrich Heine geboren.” Deutsche Rundschau, Dezember 
1897, berichtet S. 452: “In Folge dessen ist es [das Jahr 1797] auch in die meisten bio- 
graphischen Artikel iibergegangen, ohne daf Heine Widerspruch erhoben hatte,” und Kar! 
Emil Franzos, “‘(Heines Geburtsjahr’’ (Separatdruck, S. 30) schreibt: “Heine hat selbst ge- 
gen diese [auch Laubes], wie alle anderen gleichlautenden Angaben nie Einspruch erhoben.” 
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Heinrich, friiher Harry Heine, ist nicht, wie im Conversationslexikon gesagt 
wird, im Jahre 1797, sondern, wie dessen, -bei Gelegenheit seines, den 28. Juni 
1825 stattgefundenen Ubertritts zum Christentum vorgezeigter- Geburtsschein 
bezeugt, am 13. Dezember 1799 geboren. 


Zwei Jahre spiter am 8. Juni 1838 wiederholt Duller denselben Protest 
in ahnlicher Form: 


Wenn auch noch kein Streit, so ist doch bereits die Irrung, die Variante da. 
Guden bezeichnet in seinen ‘“‘chronologischen Tabellen der deutschen Sprache 
und Nationalliteratur” (1831) das Jahr 1797 als Heines Geburtsjahr; das nim- 
liche tut Ferdinand Stolle in seiner ‘‘National-Versammlung der deutschen Lyri- 
ker des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts” (1838), wihrend andere es noch weiter an 
die Grenze schieben, nimlich in 1800. Beides unrichtig. Heine ist laut Geburts- 
schein 1799 am 13. Dezember geboren. Sein Tauftag war der 28. Juni 1825.78 


Die -erste ‘‘Berichtigung” ist ein offenkundiger Protest Heines gegen 
Laubes Angabe des Geburtsjahres 1797 im Konversationslexikon die 
zweite scheint, wie die Erwihnung des Geburtsjahres 1800 vermuten 
laBt, auch gegen Chasles gerichtet zu sein. Nach der genauen Datums- 
angabe fiir die Taufe des Dichters zu urteilen, kann der Protest wohl nur 
auf Heine selbst zuriickzufiihren sein. VerfaGt hat er die beiden Proteste 
bestimmt nicht selbst, wohl aber veranlaBt. Wie so oft in anderen Streit- 
fallen hat Heine sicherlich auch hier einige bewuSt verworrene Facta 
iiber seine Geburt und Taufe an den Redakteur des “‘Phénix” geschickt 
mit der Anweisung, sie nach eigenem Gutdiinken fiir eine Notiz zu ver- 
wenden. Auf diese Weise ist dann auch ein iiberhaupt nicht vorhandener 
“Geburtsschein,” ganz wie Heine es wohl beabsichtigt hatte, in der Of- 
fentlichkeit genannt worden. Mir sind verschiedene ahnliche Fille be- 
kannt, und die hier gegebene Erklarung entspricht einem von Heine 
beliebten Verfahren. 

Ebenso liegt kein Beweis vor, daf das Datum 1797 im Theaterlexikon 
(1839-42) von Blum, Herlossohn und Marggraff auf Angaben Heines be- 
ruhe.?® Hat man Heine befragt, so hat er jedenfalls iiberhaupt nicht 
geantwortet, oder er blieb konsequent und er gab auch hier das Jahr 1799 
an. Wenn wir in den dreifiger und vierziger Jahren zuweilen noch das 
Jahr 1797 antreffen, so geht dieses Datum immer auf die Jugendiufe- 
rungen des Dichters zuriick. In dem Aufsatz “Heinrich Heine” von Au- 
gust Braf} im Pariser ‘“‘Vorwirts” aus dem Jahre 1844 zum Beispiel findet 


* Diese “Berichtigung” verdffentlichte J. Nassen spiter in seinen Newen Heine-Funden 
(Leipzig, 1898), S. 111. Auch die Zeitung fur die elegante Welt brachte am 29. Juni 1838 das 
Geburtsjahr 1799; allerdings war Laube damals nicht Redakteur der Zeitung. 

*Im Nachla® Heines haben sich verschiedene und wiederholte Anfragen von Zeit- 
genossen tiber Heines Geburtsjahr erhalten, die dieser stets unbeantwortet gelassen hat. 
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sich noch das Geburtsjahr 1797. Nach genauerer Priifung stellt sich aber 
heraus, da dieser Aufsatz schon im Jahre 1843 in Rousseaus ‘‘Deutsches 
Nationalblatt fiir Unterhaltung, Literatur, Kunst und éffentliches Leben” 
erschienen war. Wie wir aber bereits wissen, war Rousseau Heines Ju- 
gendfreund, der stets das Jahr 1797 vertrat und in seinen Zeitschriften 
sicherlich auch kein anderes Datum zugelassen hitte. 

Auch die Zeugnisse fiir 1799 bediirfen einer genaueren Nachpriifung. 
Die Aeuferung Heines vor dem akademischen Gericht in Bonn darf 
schwerlich als gleichwertig mit den iibrigen Angaben Heines betrachtet 
werden. Es handelt sich hier bloS um eine spontane miindliche Alters- 
angabe, wihrend in allen iibrigen Fallen von einer iiberlegten Nieder- 
schrift in biographischer Form oder von einer Beglaubigung des Ge- 
burtsjahres die Rede ist. Es ist sogar sehr wahrscheinlich, daf wir es 
hier mit einem Spezialfall von falscher Altersangabe zu tun haben. 
Heine war nimlich, als er vor das Universititsgericht geladen wurde, 
noch garnicht immatrikulierter Student. Die Untersuchung fand schon 
am 26. November 1819 statt, wahrend die Aufnahmepriifung erst am 
2. und 4. Dezember und die endgiiltige Immatrikulation sogar erst am 
11. Dezember erfolgten.*® Eine Verjiingung bis zur Minderjihrigkeit 
verfolgte hier wohl den bewuften Zweck, die Behdrden gegen ihn nach- 
sichtig zu stimmen, da ja gerade in der naéchsten Woche, besonders bei 
der mangelhaften Vorbildung Heines so viel auf dem Spiele stand. Ich 
michte diese Méglichkeit, obgleich hier von einer strikten Beweisfiihrung 
nicht die Rede sein kann, doch nicht unerwihnt lassen, da diese Ver- 
jiingung im Jahre 1819, wie wir spiter sehen werden, ganz vereinzelt 
dasteht, und eine solche Auslegung manches fiir sich hat, besonders 
wenn man sich klarmacht, daf Heine bei der Abfassung seines Ersuchs 
fiir die Zulassung zur Doktorpromotion ein ahnliches Verfahren ein- 
geschlagen zu haben scheint. Die dortige Angabe seiner Freiwilligen- 
meldung als Diisseldorfer Gymnasiast zum Kampfe fiir das Vaterland 
gegen Napoleon, die jeder weiteren Bestaitigung entbehrt und meines 
Erachtens eine berechnete Fiktion darstellt, sowie der demiitige Ton 
des ganzen Schriftstiickes haben doch wohl nur den einzigen Zweck 
verfolgt, die Priifungskommission gegen den Kandidaten milde zu 
stimmen. Die Professoren haben ihn in seinen Erwartungen nicht ent- 
tiuscht und, wie wir von Heine selbst wissen, hat man sich duferst 
gnidig gegen ihn erwiesen. 

Wie wir jetzt wissen ist Heines Geburtsjahr auf seinem Trauschein 
auf Grund seines Taufscheins als 1799 angegeben; in den Briefen an 
Taillandier und an seine Schwester bezieht der Dichter sich ausdriick- 


30 Hermann Hiiffer, Aus dem Leben Heinrich Heines. Darin S. 99-106: ““Heines Abgangs- 
zeugnis,” S. 101-102. 
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lich auf diesen Taufschein, so daf dieser das einzige Dokument ist, das 
in diesen Fallen iiberhaupt in Frage kommt. 

Die eben erwihnten Briefe an Taillandier und an Charlotte von 
Embden bediirfen auSerdem noch einer niheren Betrachtung, da sie 
zunachst ganz aus ihrem Rahmen gerissen und in eine falsche Perspektive 
geriickt wurden. 

Die von Elster zitierte Briefstelle von Heine an Taillandier erweckt 
den Eindruck, da% der Dichter, von dem Franzosen befragt, hier Aus- 
kunft iiber sein Geburtsjahr gebe und daf er, laut seinem Taufschein, 
1799 geboren sei. Da es sich bei der Ungenauigkeit der Geburtsangaben, 
nach Heine, um eine Entziehung vom Militardienst, also um eine 
Verjiingung handelte, so setzte Elster in seinen spiteren Ausfiihrungen 
auch voraus, daf hier das verjiingte Datum 1799, das wahre iltere 
aber 1797 sei. 

In Wirklichkeit handelt es sich aber um ganz andere Dinge. Die 
Revue des deux mondes beabsichtigte nimlich einige Notabilititen der 
Zeit, in Kupfer gestochen und mit einer kurzen Biographie versehen, 
dem lesenden Publikum vorzufiihren. Das Bildnis Heines sollte als 
erstes erscheinen und Taillandier dazu den Lebensabri® liefern.* Dieser 
wandte sich nun um biographische Einzelheiten an den Dichter, und 
dieser wiederum sandte dem Franzosen eine Lebensbeschreibung von 
Chasles aus dem Jahre 1835 sowie das Manuskript einer jiingeren 
seitdem verschollenen Biographie von einem ungenannten Freunde.” 
Heines Brief war nur ein Begleitschreiben zu diesen beiden biogra- 
phischen Dokumenten und sollte den Widerspruch seines Geburts- 
jahres in den eingeschickten Biographien erkliren. Chasles Bericht, wie 
wir bereits wissen, hatte das Jahr 1800 und der verschollene Bericht 
1799 angegeben. Es handelt sich hier also iiberhaupt nicht um die 
Daten 1797 und 1799, sondern um 1799 und 1800. Genau wie man sich 
in Deutschland um 1797 und 1799 als die Daten fiir Heines Geburt 
stritt, war auch in Frankreich durch Heines eigenes Verschulden™ ein 
Widerspruch zwischen 1799 und 1800 aufgekommen. Heine benutzte 
nun hier diese Gelegenheit, um das altere Datum 1799 wie ja auch auf 
seinem Taufschein angegeben war, als das richtige Geburtsjahr hinzu- 
stellen; er verwarf das jiingere Jahr 1800 als falsch und von der Familie 
veranlaGt, um ihn durch die Verjiingung vom preufischen Militairdienst 
zu befreien. So findet das Jahr 1797 in Taillandiers Artikel in der Revue 
des deux mondes auch keine Erwahnung. Der Franzose berichtet nur: 

* Heine an Julius Campe, 6. April 1852. Hirth, Heines Briefwechsel, Brief No. 949. 
* Es handelt sich hier wahrscheinlich um eine verschollene biographische Skizze iiber 
Heine von J. H. Detmold. 


* Besonders trug der in Frankreich veréffentlichte Brief von Heine an Chasles vom 11. 
Januar 1835, der das Datum 1800 nennt, dazu bei. 
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La date de la naissance de M. Heine n’a pas été mieux fixé par ses biographe 
[als das ebenfalls umstrittene von Charles Nodin]; presque tous le font naitr 
en 1800; la date véritable est 1799. Voiciles lignes . . . du poéte . . .* 


Wir besitzen hiermit also einen dffentlichen Protest Heines gegen dic 
Angabe 1800 als sein Geburtsjahr. Wir werden spater noch einma! au; 
Heines Brief an Taillandier zuriickkommen miissen. 

Der Brief an Charlotte von Embden ist eine Erwiderung Heines au‘ 
folgende bisher unveréffentlichte Zeilen der Schwester vom 4. Juli 1853: 


Beifolgendes habe ich erhalten, was Du ausfiillen méchtest. Man bat mich, o} 
ich es nicht ausfiillen méchte, wofiir ich mich aber schénstens bedankt habe; dic 
Adresse war an Dich, die ich aber des Portos halber abgerissen habe.* 


Hier haben wir es also mit einem Fragebogen zu tun, auf dem man 
gewisse biographische Auskunft iiber den Dichter einholen wollte. Die 
Schwester hatte anscheinend als Geburtsjahr 1799 angenommen, die 
Mutter dagegen, die es ja am besten wissen sollte, das Jahr 1797 ap- 
gegeben. Heines Antwort auf den Widerspruch zwischen Schwester uni 


Mutter lautet eben kurz: ganz gleich, was meine alte gedichtnisschwache | 


Mutter oder noch etwa vorliegende Register in Diisseldorf besagen, | 


mein Taufschein nennt 1799 als mein Geburtsjahr, und ein anderes 
Datum erkenne ich nicht an. Den Grund des Widerspruchs jedoch 
weigerte er sich seiner Schwester mitzuteilen, obgleich sie zeitlebens 
seine innige Vertraute war; doch kann er nicht umhin, die Mystifikation 
hinzuzufiigen: 


Bey dieser Gelegenheit bemerke ich Dir, liebes Lottchen, da8 Du vielleicht vic 
jiinger bist als die Mutter glaubt, da Du viele Jahre nach mir zur Welt gekom- 
men. 


Doch diese aufschluBreiche Andeutung ist von der Familie sorgfiltig 
unterdriickt worden und erst spiter an die Offentlichkeit gelangt.*” Auch 
die Voraussetzung, daf Heines Verjiingung durch die Eltern bewerk- 
stelligt wurde, scheint mir durch die einfache Tatsache widerlegt, da: 
Heines Mutter noch im Jahre 1853 das Jahr 1799 fiir die Geburt ihres 
Erstgebornen zuriickweist. Hatten die Eltern in Diisseldorf bei der 
angenommenen Verjiingung ihres Sohnes die Hand im Spiel gehabt, s 


* Saint-René Taillandier, ‘““Po&tes contemporains de |’Allemagne. Henri Heine, sa vie 
et ses écrits. Romanzero,von Heinrich Heine.” Revue des deux mondes, 1. April 1852. S. 9 

% In “Die Heine-Sammlung Strau8.” 

* Charlotte Embden behauptete elf Monate jiinger als ihr Bruder Heinrich zu sein; si¢ 
wurde am 18. Oktober 1800 geboren. Heines Geburtstag auf den 13. Dezember 1800 z 
verlegen, ist danach ganz unmdglich. 

87 Vgl. Ludwig von Embden, Heinrich Heines Familienleben (Hamburg, 1892), S. 25¢ 
und Hirth, Heines Briefwechsel, Brief No. 999. 
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wire doch gerade die dafiir verantwortliche Mutter die noch einzige 
lebende Person gewesen, die an der Aufrechterhaltung dieser Falschung 
interessiert gewesen wire. Ihre Einwendung gegen das Jahr 1799 deutet 
vielmehr darauf hin, da® sie mit dem ganzen Verjiingungsprozef nie 
etwas zu tun und davon tiberhaupt nie etwas gewufit hatte. 

Die Anspielungen auf Heines Geburtsjahr in den ‘‘Gestindnissen” 
und dem “Memoirenfragment,” die wie ich spiter einmal zeigen werde 
eigentlich zwei Kapitel aus demselben Buche sind, gehéren mehr in 
das Reich der Dichtung als der Biographie. Immerhin mégen sie hier 
ihre Geltung beibehalten. 

Wenn wir nach dieser Sichtung nun die Belege fiir 1797 und 1799 
einander gegeniiberstellen, so bleiben fiir 1797 nur noch die Aeuferungen 
von Heines Jugendfreunden, die biographischen Notizen fiir RafS mann 
und Rousseau, sowie der indirekte Beweis beziiglich des Diisseldorfer 
Lyceums iibrig. Alle diese Angaben stammen aus der Zeit vor 1825. 
Fiir 1799 verbleiben nur noch die Aussage vor der Bonner Univer- 
sititsbehérde, der Taufschein sowie die darauf beruhenden Angaben 
und die fiktiven Bemerkungen in den “Gestindnissen” und im “Me- 
moirenfragment.”’ Alle von Heine schriftlich gemachten Angaben fiir 
1799 beginnen also mit dem Jahre 1825. Wenn wir die miindliche 
AeuSerung in Bonn ausnehmen, so gibt Heine vor dem Jahre 1825 
immer 1797 und mit dem Jahre 1825 stets 1799 als sein Geburtsjahr 
an. Fiir Elsters Annahme, daf Heine in Privatsachen bis Mitte der 
vierziger Jahre 1797 als sein Geburtsjahr angegeben hatte, habe ich 
trotz eifrigen Nachforschens kein einziges Zeugnis auffinden kénnen und 
die von Elster angefiihrten Zeugnisse haben sich als nicht in Betracht 
kommend erwiesen. Hirth, in seinem 1910 veréffentlichten Aufsatz, 
“Heines Geburtsjahr und Konfession,’** worin er beweisen will, daf 
Heine nicht 1797, sondern erst 1799 geboren sei, bestitigt auferdem 


| meine Befunde, indem er zeigt, daf Heine Ende der zwanziger Jahre 


seinem Freund Lyser gegeniiber 1799 als sein Geburtsjahr genannt habe. 

Hier mu nun zunichst die einzige amtliche preufische Dokumen- 
tierung fiir das Geburtsjahr 1797, die Elster in seinem Aufsatz von 
1902, ‘War Heine franzésischer Biirger?’’*® beiliufig veréffentlich und 
verwertet hat, etwas eingehender besprochen werden, da die in Frage 
kommenden Dokumente auferdem noch als wahrscheinlich erscheinen 
lassen, dafS Heine im Jahre 1842 wirklich nicht mehr im Besitz 


** Friedrich Hirth, “Heinrich Heines Geburtsjahr und Konfession.” Morgenblatt der 
Frankfurter Zeitung, 2. Oktober 1910. 

* Ernst Elster, “War Heine franzésischer Birger?” Deutsche Rundschau, Bd. 112, 
August 1902, S. 222-230. Die von mir zitierten offiziellen Briefe darin zuerst von Elster 
veréffentlicht. 
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der Geburtspapiere war, er aber damals jedenfalls noch preufiische 
Staatsangehdrigkeit besaf. 

Um sich gegen politische und private Umtriebe zu schiitzen, ver- 
suchte Heine im Herbst 1842 als Vorstufe zur Erwerbung des Biirger- 
rechtes das franzésische Heimatsrecht zu erwerben. Da er zur Zeit der 
franzésischen Okkupation in Diisseldorf geboren war, konnte das nach 
einem franzésischen Gesetz geschehen, wonach alle zwischen 1791 und 
1801 in Diisseldorf gebiirtigen Personen als ehemalige franzésische 
Untertanen auf ihre Beantragung zum unbeschrinkten Aufenthalt in 
Frankreich berechtigt waren.*® Da Heine keine Geburtsurkunde vor- 
weisen konnte, so legte er diesem Gesuch seinen Trauschein und “une 
acte de notoriété”’ mit der Angabe des Geburtsjahres 1799 bei. Die 
franzésische Regierung fragte nun beim Ministerium des Auswirtigen 
in Preufen an,“ welche Bewandtnis es mit der Ausweisung Heines aus 
PreuSen habe und zu welchen Folgen seine eventuelle Naturalisation 
fiihren diirfte. Die amtliche preuSische Antwort vom 17. Februar 1843 
lautet erstens: 


da& dariiber, ob der Schriftsteller Heinrich Heine jemals wirkliche Unterthanen- 
rechte im diesseitigen Staate gehabt habe, hier augenblicklich keine ganz sichere 
Notizen vorliegen, 


und dann, obgleich iiber Geburtsangaben keine Anfrage vorliegt, weiter 
und bestimmt: 


Derselbe ist 1797 zu Diisseldorf geboren und hat in Bonn, Berlin und Gottingen 
-an welchem letzteren Orte er die juristische Doctorwiirde erhielt- studirt. Seit- 
dem hat er sich abwechselnd in Hamburg, Berlin, Memel® und Paris aufgehal- 
ten. Gegen seine Person sind diesseits keine MaSregeln ergriffen worden. Wohl 
aber ist mittelst der abschriftlich in Eurer Excellenz Acten befindlichen Ver- 
fiigung vom 11. Dezember 1835, abgesehen von Verboten seiner friiheren Schrif- 
ten, eine Untersagung des Debits mit allen seinen kiinftigen Erzeugnissen ausge- 
sprochen worden, sofern dieselben, nach dem weiteren Erlasse vom 16ten Februar 
1836, ohne diesseitige Censur auferhalb der PrenBischen Staaten erscheinen ... 
Seiner Naturalisation in Frankreich steht preuSischer Seits kein Bedenken ent- 
gegen.® 


Der Umstand, daf Heine keine Geburtspapiere vorweisen konnte und 
ein “Offenkundigkeits-Nachweis” nicht geniigte, und wahrscheinlich 


40 F, Mentz, “Zur Naturalisation Heinrich Heines.” Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung 
No. 123, 31. Mai 1902. 

41 Comte de Bresson (Légation de France en Prusse) an Baron von Biilow, 22. November 
1842. 

42 Memel hier verschrieben fiir Miinchen. 

‘8 Baron von Biilow an Comte de Bresson, 17. Februar 1843. Der Bericht liegt deutsch 
und franzésisch vor; der deutsche ist vom 9. Januar 1843. 
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auch weil zwischen 1797 und 1799 als Geburtsjahr ein Widerspruch 
vorlag, hatte schlieSlich die Zuriickstellung des Gesuchs zur Folge, bis 
Heine von Preufen ein “Certificat d’origine dans les formes usitées”’ 
beigebracht hatte, was dieser jedoch unterlief. 

Heine scheint sich im Jahre 1842 also noch als preufischen Untertan 
betrachtet zu haben. Ein Brief Heines an Varnhagen von Ense vom 4. 
Januar 1831 bestatigt dieselbe Tatsache fiir 1831. Als Heine kurz vor 
seiner Auswanderung nach Frankreich versuchen wollte in Hamburg 
die politische Stelle eines Syndikus zu erlangen, schrieb er dariiber: 


Von mehreren Seiten ist man mich angegangen, mich zu melden, da ich Doctor 
juris bin und jede Stunde auch fiir einige Mark Biirger [von Hamburg] werden 
kann (das sind die einzigen Requisiten). 


Besonders unzweideutig in diesem Briefe ist noch die weitere Bemer- 
kung Heines, “daf ich dadurch [durch die Einbiirgerung in Hamburg] 
fiir PreuSen, meine Heimath, verloren gehe.’”’ Klarer hatte Heine sich 
nicht ausdriicken kénnen! Wenn Kaufmann also einen hanseatischen 
PaS gefunden hat, den Heine sich im Jahre 1827 in England hat aus- 
stellen lassen, so kann es sich da nur um einen hanseatischen Fremdenpai 
handeln, den Heine durch die Vermittlung seines Onkels Salomon, des 
reichsten und einfluZreichsten Mannes in Hamburg, wohl leicht hat 
erwerben kénnen. Da die Reise Heines nach England damals einer 
Flucht vor den preufischen Behérden gleichkam, ist es leicht begreiflich, 
warum er zégerte einen preuBischen Paf} zu benutzen und lieber das 
Gastrecht Hamburgs in Anspruch nahm. Hanseatischer Biirger war 
Heine jedenfalls nicht; er hatte, nach seiner eigenen Aeufferung an 
Varnhagen von Ense, seine preufische Staatsangehérigkeit nicht 
aufgegeben. 

Wenn das Geburtsjahr Heines auch durch amtliche Dokumentierung 
endgiiltig auf das Jahr 1797 festgelegt ist, ergibt sich die wichtige 
Frage: warum hat Heine seit 1825 sein Geburtsjahr um zwei Jahre 
vordatiert? 

Die Annahme Elsters, daf der Schliissel zu der Verjiingung im Jahre 
1815 im Briefe an Taillandier zu suchen sei, wie auch die immer weiter 
ins Ungewisse fiihrende Ausbauung dieser politischen Grundlage durch 
Hiiffer und Franzos kann ich nicht teilen. Man folgt hier, soweit ich 
ersehen kann, einer ganz falschen Spur. Heines Eltern hatten, wie meine 
Ausfiihrungen durchblicken liefen, mit der Verjiingung wohl nichts zu 
tun; sie scheint vielmehr von Heine selbst ausgegangen zu sein. Es 
handelt sich hier meines Erachtens um ein von den Eltern streng ge- 


“ Der Grofsiegelbewahrer, Justiz- und Kultusminister an den Biirgermeister des 3. 
Bezirks von Paris, 26. Juni 1843. 
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wahrtes Geheimnis, das dem jungen Dichter bis 1825 nicht zum Be- 
wuBtsein gekommen war. Nachdem er aber Kenntnis davon erhalten 
hatte, nahm er offenbar sofort seine Verjiingung vor und hielt bis an 
sein Lebensende daran fest. Wie erklirte sich sonst die Weigerung 
Heines im Briefe an seine Schwester, ihr den Grund der Filschung zu 
enthiillen? Beruhten die Schlu®folgerungen der Dienstentziehung oder 
der Auswanderungstheorie auf Tatsachen, so wire Charlotte vorsichts- 
halber doch sicherlich im Jahre 1815 oder 1816 davon in Kenntnis 
gesetzt worden; und angenommen, man hitte es nicht getan, so liige 
doch im Jahre 1853, wo Heine bestimmt wufte, daf er nie wieder nach 
Deutschland zuriickkehren wiirde, kein Grund vor, ihr diese verjiihrte 
Tatsache noch linger vorzuenthalten. 

Eine sorgfaltige Priifung des Briefes an Taillandier zeigte nun, wie 
schon erwihnt, da® es sich bei der Erklirung der Verschiedenheit der 
Daten iiberhaupt nicht um 1797 und 1799, sondern um 1799 und 1800 
handelt. Dieser Umstand allein schwicht die Beweisfiihrungen von 
Elster, Hiiffer und Franzos erheblich, weil sie aus dieser Briefstelle 
heraus die Verjiingung von 1797 auf 1799 zu begriinden suchen, wihrend 
Heine selbst die einjihrige Verjiingung von 1799 auf 1800 im Sinne hat. 

Eine Betrachtung der unberiicksichtigt gelassenen Angaben in diesem 

Briefe fiihrt zu neuen interessanten Beobachtungen. Die unmittelbare 
Fortsetzung der von Elster zitierten Briefstelle lautet: 
[Je suis] né aux bords du Rhin, ov j’ai déja fait, 4 l’Age de seize ans, une poésie 
sur Napoléon, que vous trouverez dans mon Buch der Lieder, sous le titre les 
Deux Grenadiers, et qui vous fera voir que tout mon culte d’alors était l’em- 
péreur. 


Auf das vollstandige Zitat Bezug nehmend, gibt Heine im Post scriptum 
noch folgende Anweisung: 

J’ai marqué par quelques traits de plume un passage de cette lettre que je vous 
permets volontiers d’intercaler dans votre article, si vous trouvez occasion de le 
faire sans que j’y paraisse avoir part. 


Diese Briefstelle hat Taillandier dann auch wortlich in seinem Artikel 
in der Revue des deux mondes abgedruckt.“ Betrachten wir nun Heines 
AeuSerung iiber seinen jugendlichen Napoleonkult im Lichte der 
neuesten Forschung, so ergibt sich, daf§ der Dichter diese Ballade erst 
in seinem dreiundzwanzigsten Lebensjahre“® und nicht, wie er hier 


4 Taillandiers Aufsatz erschien in der Revue des deux mondes vom 1. April 1852, S. 5-36 
unter dem Titel: “Poétes contemporains de |’Allemagne. Henri Heine, sa vie et ses écrit. 
Romanzero, von Heinrich Heine.” 

Paul Beyer, Der junge Heine (Berlin, 1911), S. 120 ff. Danach sind “Die beiden 
Grenadiere” im Jahre 1820 entstanden. 
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angibt, in seinem sechzehnten verfaft hatte. Was hat nun Heine durch 
die beiden Angaben, die doch erwiesenermafen in ein falsches Licht 
geriickt sind, bezweckt? 

Heine verfolgte hier auf Kosten der Wahrheit eine ganz berechnete 
Tendenz. Zuerst betont er, daf man ihn durch falsche Altersangabe 
dem preufischen Militardienst entzogen habe und dann, in demselben 
Atemzuge, dafi er damals, als Sechzehnjahriger, ein Bewunderer des 
groBen Napoleon gewesen wire. Im Zusammenhang betrachtet, kann 
das doch nur bedeuten, dafi man ihn vom Militardienst befreit habe, 
damit er nicht gegen seinen Abgott Napoleon habe kimpfen brauchen. 
Diese Angaben wollte er, ohne den Leser ahnen zu lassen, daf} seine 
eigene Hand dabei im Spiele sei, an die Offentlichkeit gebracht wissen. 
Das konnte damals, bei der stindig wachsenden Macht Louis Napoleons, 
seinen Zweck nicht verfehlen: erstens wurde er dem Lesepublikum der 
Revue des deux mondes, wo demnichst verschiedene seiner Werke in 
franzésischer Ubersetzung erscheinen sollten, als stets franzésisch 
gesinnter Deutscher eingefiihrt und zweitens wollte er sich durch diese 
franzésische Loyalititserklarung das Wohlwollen der regierenden Kreise 
in Frankreich, wenn nicht gar des Neffen des grofien Korsen sichern. 
Es war ja auch gerade die Zeit, wo Heine plétzlich zugunsten Louis 
Napoleons umschwenkte und er an eine neue Verherrlichung des grofien 
Kaisers, an sein Waterloo-Fragment, dachte. 

Heine scheute sich nicht, diese Anekdote zu erfinden und sie Tail- 
landier fiir eine fiir die Oeffentlichkeit bestimmte Biographie anzuver- 
trauen. Dieser Brief wurde dann auch 1852 von Taillandier in seinem 
Artikel in der Revue des deux mondes und bald darauf in deutscher 
Ubersetzung veréffentlicht.*7 Heine sandte am 6. April 1852 ein fran- 
zésisches Exemplar davon an Campe mit dem Ersuchen, daf er diesen 
Aufsatz seiner Schwester “‘des Portraits wegen zeigen” solle; am 14. 
April 1852 schlagt er seinem Verleger sogar vor, “diesen Aufsatz in 
deutscher Uebersetzung als Broschiire erscheinen” zu lassen. Diese 
Tatsache widerspricht véllig der Behauptung Elsters, da in spaiterem 
Mannesalter der “Dichter den Makel jener falschen Angabe und mehr 
den ihrer Begriindung gern vertuschen wollte”; das Gegenteil ist der 
Fall: er aft es der ganzen Welt wissen. 

_ Weshalb weigerte sich Heine nun aber ein Jahr spater, nachdem die 
Offentlichkeit und Charlotte von Embden seine eigene Erklarung iiber 
die Verjiingung von 1799 auf 1800 gelesen hatten, seiner Schwester 
diesen schon bekannten Grund zu nennen? Eben deshalb, weil die an 


“' Heines Jugendfreund aus Berlin, Joseph Lehmann, berichtet am 10. Mai 1852 an 
Heine: “und so benutzte ich... den letzten Artikel des... Taillandier... zu... 
meinem Magazin [fiir die Literatur des Auslandes]. 
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Taillandier berichtete und veréffentlichte Erklirung nur eine Fiktion 
darstellte, und Heine aus rein inneren Griinden der Schwester die eigent- 
liche Wahrheit nicht sagen mochte. Heines Brief an Taillandier verfolgt 
einen berechneten tendenzidsen Zweck und besitzt fiir biographische 
Zwecke iiberhaupt keinen Wert. Und schlieSlich scheint doch das 
richtige Geburtsjahr 1797 in Preufen noch irgendwo amtlich einge- 
tragen gewesen zu sein, wie der Brief des Ministeriums des Inneren 
beweist. Es kann danach also vor den preufischen Behérden schwerlich 
eine Altersfilschung von 1797 auf 1799 stattgefunden haben. 

Wenn Hiiffer annimmt und Franzos nun weiter behauptet, Heine 
habe durch Altersfilschung die Auswanderungserlaubnis erhalten und 
sei 1816 nach Hamburg ausgewandert, habe also somit aufgehirt 
preuBische Staatsangehérigkeit zu besitzen und habe hanseatisches 
Biirgerrecht angenommen, wie der inzwischen aufgefundene hanseatische 
PaG jetzt endgiiltig beweise,** so iibersieht er dabei die wichtige Tatsache, 
da damals kein Jude das Hamburger Biirgerrecht erwerben konnte, 
die Einbiirgerung also friihstens nach der Taufe im Jahre 1825 hitte 
stattfinden kénnen, was Heines eigene Angabe aber noch fiir 1831 
widerlegt. Wie hat es Heine aber fertig gebracht, vor seiner Reise nach 
Bonn noch einmal auf lingere Zeit in Diisseldorf zu verweilen, ohne 
eingezogen zu werden, besonders da er inzwischen in PreuSen militiir- 
pflichtig geworden war? Dariiber gibt ein Gedicht im Buch der Lieder, 
schon im Friihjahr 1821 verfa{t und an Amalie Heine gerichtet, 
Aufschlu8: 

Du [Amalie] gabest mir Trank und Speise 
Und hast mir Geld geborget 
Und hast mich mit Wasche versorget 
Und mit dem Paf fiir die Reise. 


Die Erledigung der Militir- und Auswanderungsangelegenheiten ist also 
durch den allmachtigen Onkel Salomon in Hamburg bewerkstelligt 
worden; wie, das ist nicht mehr festzustellen. Jedenfalls aber nicht 
durch Verjiingung im Jahre 1815 oder 1816, sonst hatten die preuSischen 
Behérden den inzwischen militarpflichtig gewordenen Dichter bei seinem 
langeren Aufenthalt in Diisseldorf im Jahre 1819 sicherlich eingezogen; 
und nicht durch hanseatische Einbiirgerung, die damals fiir Juden 
unmédglich war; jedenfalls aber auf bewahrten Umwegen. Ein Paf durch 
die Vermittlung Amaliens und spiter ein in London ausgestellter 
hanseatischer PafS kénnen nur eine Art Fremdenpafi gewesen sein, die 


48 Karl Emil Franzos, Heines Geburtstag (Separatdruck), S. 27; Hermann Hiiffer, “Heine 
auf dem Lyceum und Gymnasium zu Diisseldorf. Ein Zeugnis fiir sein Geburtsjahr.” 
Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, No. 129, 11. Juli 1898. 

‘ Elster, Heines Werke?, 1, 79. 
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fiir bemittelte Juden, die das Niederlassungsrecht in Hamburg. erworben 
hatten, vielleicht durch Einflu8 zu erstehen waren. Jedenfalls steht 
fest, wie Heine selbst bezeugt, daS er 1831 nicht hanseatische Staats- 
angehérigkeit besa, demnach also seine preuSische Staatsangehorigkeit 
beibehalten hatte. Es muf also ein anderer Grund fiir die Anderung des 
Geburtsjahres vorgelegen haben. 

Sonderbarerweise hat nun die Familie Heine nicht nur auf das un- 
richtige Geburtsjahr des Dichters bestanden, sondern auch Aenderungen 
am Hochzeitstage der Eltern vorgenommen. Es ist daher zu vermuten, 
daf& zwischen beiden eine innere Verbindung besteht. Eine Untersuchung 
der verschiedenen Daten fiir die Hochzeit der Eltern fiihrt dann auch 
wirklich auf ganz andere, als die von Elster und seinen Zeitgenossen 
verfochtenen Zusammenhiange. 

Ueber den Hochzeitstag der Eltern liegen seitens der Heineschen 
Familie widersprechende Daten vor. Heines Schwester Charlotte®® und 
ihre Tochter, die Principessa della Rocca, geben den 6. Januar 1798 
an; Heines Bruder Maximilian nennt das gleiche Datum,® datiert aber 
die Hochzeitsverse des Dichters auf den 1. Februar;* Heines Neffe 
Ludwig von Embden nennt den 6. Juni 1798.54 Zweifellos hat der Neffe 
unrichtig vom Onkel abgeschrieben, so daf nur der 6. Januar 1798 
und der 1. Februar, letzteres Datum allerdings ohne Erwahnung des 
Jahres, bestehen bleiben. 

Elster, wie wir schon gesehen haben, legte die Hochzeit der Eltern 
auf Grund der Veréffentlichung der Jugendbriefe von Betty van Gel- 
dern durch Strodtmann auf das Ende des Jahres 1796 oder den Anfang 
des Jahres 1797 fest. Diese Annahme glaubte Karpeles durch neue 
Heinefunde endgiiltig beweisen zu kénnen. Er gelangte im Jahre 1892 
in den Besitz von drei Dokumenten,® wovon das erste in seiner Heine- 
biographie in der Originalhandschrift photographisch wiedergegeben 
ist. Dieses bringt einen Erbschaftsvertrag vom 31. Januar 1797 inner- 
halb der van Geldernschen Familie, worin Samson Heine und Betty 
van Geldern sich noch als Brautleute unterzeichneten. Also bis zum 
31. Januar 1797 waren sie bestimmt noch nicht verheiratet. Die beiden 
anderen leider nur unvollstindig und im Druck wiedergegebenen Doku- 


*° Karl Emil Franzos, Heines Geburtsjahr (Separatdruck), S. 13. 

5t Maria Embden-Heine, Principessa della Rocca, Erinnerungen an Heinrich Heine von 
seiner Nichte (Hamburg, 1881), S. 6. 

® Maximilian Heine, Erinnerungen an Heinrich Heine und seine Familie. Von seinem 
Bruder (Berlin, 1868), S. 7. 8 Ebd., S. 135. 

5 Ludwig von Embden, Heinrich Heines Familienleben. Von seinem Neffen (Hamburg, 
1892), S. 5. 

% Gustav Karpeles, “Neue Veréffentlichungen iiber Heinrich Heine.” Der Abend, 24. 
Marz 1892, S. 5 u.f. 
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mente sind vom 5. Februar 1797, worin von “Beierle v. Geldern und 
respect. ihrem Ehemann S. Heine” als Mitkontrahenten die Rede ist, 
und vom 8. Februar 1797, worin Samson Heine von seinem “verstorbenen 
Herrn Schwieger Vatter Medicin Doctors van Geldern” spricht. So fol- 
gert nun Karpeles, da die Eltern am 31. Januar 1797 noch als Braut- 
leute unterschrieben, Samson Heine sich fiinf Tage spiater aber bereits 
als Ehemann von Beierle van Geldern bezeichnet, da die Hochzeit 
inzwischen stattgefunden haben miisse. Er begriindet seinen Beweis 
also nicht unnatiirlicherweise auf das Vorkommen der Ausdriicke 
“Ehemann,” respr. “Schwieger Vatter.” Somit glaubte Karpeles den 
Hochzeitstag auf die Zeit zwischen dem ersten und fiinften Februar 
1797 festgelegt zu haben. Hiiffer stimmte Karpeles bei und ging noch 
einen Schritt weiter. Da Maximilian Heine in seinen “Erinnerungen” 
das Hochzeitsgedicht des Dichters fiir die Eltern aus dem Jahre 1813 
auf den 1. Februar datiert hatte und dieses Datum mit dem Ergebnifi 
von Karpeles iibereinstimmte, so bezeichnete Hiiffer den 1. Februar 
1797 als den nunmehr “mit vollkommener, urkundlicher Sicherheit’’ 
erwiesenen Hochzeitstag der Eltern und den 6. Januar 1798 als 
Falschung.® 

Auf den ersten Blick scheint diese Beweisfiihrung auch logisch und 
iiberzeugend. Bei genauerer Nachpriifung mufte ich jedoch festellen, 
daf sie auf falschen Voraussetzungen beruht, da die Falschung nicht, 
wie Hiiffer behauptet, vom 1. Februar zum 6. Januar, sondern umge- 
kehrt vom 6. Januar zum 1. Februar stattgefunden hat. Hier hat die 
Principessa della Rocca nimlich eine Unvorsichtigkeit begangen und 
uns den Schliissel zu dem wahren Sachverhalt gegeben. Sie verdéffent- 
lichte in ihren ‘“Skizzen iiber Heinrich Heine” (S. 4) die Photographie 
des handschriftlich erhaltenen Hochzeitsgedichtes, die mit zierlicher 
Schrift innerhalb der Schnérkel ganz klar das Datum des 6. Januar 
1813 trigt.57 Das handschriftliche Original weist also den 6. Januar 
auf, wahrend Maximilian dieses Datum beim Abdruck des Gedichtes in 
seinen “Erinnerungen an Heinrich Heine” (S.135) in den 1. Februar 
umianderte. 

Dieses Hochzeitsgedicht ist nun aber das einzige Dokument, welches 


% Hermann Hiiffer, ‘Noch ein Wort tiber H. Heines Geburtsjahr.” Beilage zur Allze- 
meinen Zeitung, No. 162, 23. Juli 1898. Hiiffer nimmt auferdem hier Stellung gegen 
den Aufsatz von Franz Held, “Heines Geheimnis,” Magazin fiir Literatur, No. 24, 18. 
Juni 1898, S. 553-559, worin dieser auf recht frivole Art rein intuitiv zu beweisen sucht, 
daf Heine unehelicher Geburt sei. 

57 Die Principessa della Rocca hatte des Manuskript von Heines Geburtstagsgedicht 
fiir die Eltern nach dem Tode ihres Onkels Maximilian im Jahre 1879 aus dessen Nachlaf 
tibernommen und dann drei Jahre spater in ihren Skizzen séber Heinrich Heine in photo- 
graphischer Wiedergabe verdffentlicht. 
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den sicher richtigen Hochzeitstag angibt, allerdings ohne Erwaihnung 
des Jahres. Es wurde schon im Jahre 1813 abgefafit, als noch niemand 
an eine Filschung des Geburtsjahres des Dichters und des Hochzeits- 
tages der Eltern dachte und der 6. Januar bestimmt noch als Hoch- 
zeitstag gefeiert wurde. Das Vorhandensein der photographischen 
Wiedergabe des Gedichtes macht die Angabe darauf auferdem noch 
unwidersprechlich authentisch. Da nun Heines Eltern am 31. Januar 
1797 bestimmt noch Brautleute waren, so kann der nachste darauffol- 
gende 6. Januar also friihestens in das Jahr 1798 fallen, was auch vdllig 
mit den Angaben der iibrigen Familienmitglieder iibereinstimmt. Mit 
den Ausdriicken “Ehemann” und “Schwieger Vatter,” auf denen die 
Beweisfiihrung Karpeles’ ausschlieBlich beruht, muf es eine andere 
Bewandtnis haben, und wir werden sie spaiter auch in ein anderes 
Licht gestellt wiederfinden. 

Doch wie erklart sich nun Maximilians Falschung des Datums fiir 
das Hochzeitsgedicht vom 6. Januar zum 1. Februar? Betont muf hier 
werden, daf es sich bei der Failschung nur um Tag und Monat, nicht 
aber um das belanglose Jahr 1813 handelt. Da die Photographie des 
Originals vorliegt, steht fest, dafS die Aenderung vom 6. Januar zum 
1, Februar vorgenommen wurde und nicht umgekehrt, wie Hiiffer an- 
nimmt. Immerhin kénnte man noch behaupten, -vorausgesetzt, die 
SchluBfolgerung von Karpeles und die irrige Voraussetzung Hiiffers 
wiren richtig- daf Maximilian in einem Anfall von Wahrheitsliebe den 
falschen 6. Januar in den richtigen 1. Februar abgeindert hatte. Dem 
widerspricht aber Maximilians eigene Angabe in demselben Buche: ‘““Am 
6. Januar 1798 fand die aus inniger Liebe hervorgegangene eheliche 
Verbindung statt.’** Wahrscheinlich ist es, daS auch Maximilian im 
Besitz einer Abschrift des Erbschaftsvertrages vom 31. Januar 1797 
war, den die Eltern noch als Brautleute unterzeichnet hatten. Es war 
also damit zu rechnen, daf} das Original einmal an die Oeffentlichkeit 
kommen kénnte. Somit mochte Maximilian auf den Gedanken gekom- 
men sein, das Hochzeitsgedicht mit diesem Dokument in Einklang 
zu bringen, und so datierte er es willkiirlich auf den nachsten Tag 
den 1. Februar [1797.] denn danach konnte Heine -und hier lag der 
Schwerpunkt!—nétigenfalls schon am 13. Dezember 1797 geboren sein, 
was der Wahrheit entsprochen hitte. Im Manuskript seiner Heine- 
biographie, wie Karpeles berichtet,*® setzte Maximilian fiir das Geburts- 
jahr zuerst auch i797, im Druck dann spiter aber 1799. Er zégerte 
also zwischen dem wahren Geburtsjahr 1797 und dem falschen Hoch- 


58 Maximilian Heine, Erinnerungen, S. 7. 
5° Gustav Karpeles, “Heines hundertster Geburtstag.” Didaskalia, No. 55, 6. Mirz 
1897. 
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zeitsdatum 1797 und dann wieder zwischen dem wahren Hochzeitsdatum 
1798 und dem falschen Geburtsjahr 1799. Letzteres schien ihm doch 
wohl sicherer, denn es entsprach den spateren Geburtsangaben des 
Dichters sowie dem feststehenden und von der Familie gefeierten 
Hochzeitstage der Eltern. Bei diesem Durcheinander muf Maximilian 
dann aber bei der endgiiltigen Sichtung seines Materials die in diesem 
scheinbar harmlosen Gedicht vorgenommene Datumsinderung iiber- 
sehen haben, und auf diesem Wege ist der falsche 1. Februar auf uns 
gekommen. . 

Es wird nun ersichtlich, warum die eingeweihten Mitglieder der 
Heineschen Familie so hartnackig auf 1799 als des Dichters Geburts- 
jahr bestanden und warum sie auch am Hochzeitstage der Eltern 
Aenderungen vornahmen und alle auf die Geburt und Hochzeit beziig- 
lichen und im Widerspruch stehenden Briefstellen unterdriickten oder 
zerstérten. Heine hatte das Ungliick, vor der konventionellen Eheschlie- 
Bung der Eltern geboren zu sein, und er und sein Bruder Maximilian 
suchten das, was in den Augen der Gesellschaft und des Gesetzes als 
Makel seiner Geburt galt, mit allen ihnen zu Gebote stehenden Mitteln 
zu verheimlichen und zu verdecken. 

In der Tat haben sich auch drei Briefe erhalten, die diesen Fleck 
in der Familie erwaihnen und erkennen lassen, daf der Dichter unter 
seinen Auswirkungen schwer zu leiden hatte, besonders durch seinen 
reichen Onkel Salomon Heine und durch Salomon Strauf, den Fiihrer 
der ‘Frankfurter Judenclique,”’ wie ihn Heine nannte. 

Die erste Bezugnahme auf diesen Geburtsmakel findet sich in einem 
Brief vom 29. August 1837 an Heines Bruder Maximilian. Hier be- 
spricht Heine die neue gespannte Lage zwischen sich und seinem Onke! 
Salomon, sowie die Schmahungen eines gewissen Dr. A. F. Wurm, den 
er zu den Freunden seines Onkels rechnet: 


...in Hause meines Oheims fanden diejenigen Menschen eine gute Aufnahme 
die notorisch als Gegner meines Renommée bekannt waren. Ein miserabler 
Wurm, der Doctor, der mich auf’s Gemeinste angriff, ward, wie man mir jiingst 
erzihlt, bei meinem eigenen Onkel zu Tische geladen, und von meinem eigenen 
Onkel bekam die alte Mamsell Spekter, die er heirathen wollte, eine Ausstat- 
tung. Dieses Gewiirm pafte zusammen, denn in keinem Hause, wie ich durch 
Campe wufte, hat man waihrend meiner Anwesenheit in Hamburg schandlicher 
gegen mich als Schriftsteller raissonnirt als im Spekterschen Hause. Das ist nur 
ein Beispiel. 


In diesem nach dem Tode des Dichters von Maximilian veréffentlichten 
Wortlaut erscheint der Brief leidlich harmlos.*® Erst wenn man die von 


6° Maximilian Heine, Erinnerungen, S. 166. 
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Maximilian gestrichenen Worte, “‘nemlich von Seiten der Geburt”’ 
wieder an ihren richtigen Platz setzt und die Stelle nun lautet: “Ein 
miserabler Wurm, der Doktor, der mich aufs gemeinste nemlich von 
Seiten der Geburt, angriff,”** kann man die wahre Empérung Heines 
wiirdigen. Der Geburtsmakel des Dichters war also Mitte der dreifiger 
Jahre offenes Gespraichsthema in gewissen Kreisen Hamburgs, die dem 
Hause seines Onkels nahestanden. Der Offentlichkeit gegeniiber aber 
sollte jede Anspielung auf die als peinlich empfundenen Tatsachen 
natiirlich vertuscht werden, wie es ja bei der Veréffentlichung dieses 
Briefes auch durch Maximilian geschah. 

Eine weitere Briefstelle, die undatiert ist, aber leicht auf die Zeit 
zwischen dem 30. Januar und 7. Februar 1846 festgelegt werden kann, 
stammt aus einem Schreiben von Heine an Karl Griin, den Griinder 
der radikalen “Mannheimer Zeitung” and Mitglied der National- 
versammlung. Dieser Brief wurde im Sommer 1925 von dem J. A. 
Stargardtschen Antiquariat versteigert und ist seitdem verschollen. 
Mir liegt er in der Abschrift vor. Es handelt sich hier um die Strauf- 
Heinesche Prefifehde zwischen 1840 und 1846 in Verbindung mit Heines 
schmachvoller Verleumdung des Charakters von Frau Henriette Wohl- 
Strau8 in seinem “Ludwig Bérne.’”’ Obgleich Strauf iiber diese Angele- 
genheit mit Heine ein Duell ausgetragen hatte, setzte jener trotzdem 
in Zeitschriften seine unermiidliche Polemik gegen den Dichter fort. 
Die folgende Briefstelle bezieht sich auf einen solchen giftigen 
Straufschen Angriff: 


Was soll ich iiber den Wisch aus der Céllner, den Sie mir schicken, sagen! diese 
Misére iiberrascht mich nicht. Der Dr. Wertheim sagte mir vor 6 Wochen, daB 
Mr. Strauf einen Wisch dieses Inhalts an Gutzkow geschickt, um ihn in dortige 
Blatter einzuschmuckeln was ihm selber nicht gelungen sey. Gott (verzeihen 
Sie mir den Ausdruck) wei wie dergleichen Beschmeifungen mit Dreck mir 
wenig anhaben kénnen. Ich bin kothfest. Ich werde auch kein Narr sein zu 
reklamieren, in den Zeitungen drucken zu lassen: daf ich hier zum ersten mahle 
in meinem Leben erfiihre ich hieBe Herz... Welche Misére. 


Wahrscheinlich war Gabriel RieSfer, der Hausfreund, Rechtsberater 
und Testamentvollstrecker der Familie Salomon Heine im Laufe des 
Erbschaftsstreites (1844-1846) durch Carl Heine mit diesem Familien- 
geheimnis bekannt geworden. Als ausgesprochener Feind des Dichters 
hatte RieBer wohl seinem Freunde Salomon Strauf% davon Mitteilung 
gemacht, der diese Familienmistre mit tiefster Genugtuung in der 
Zeitung verwertete oder zu veriffentlichen drohte. Durch diese Blos- 
stellung war Heine an der empfindlichsten Stelle getroffen. Selbstver- 


“ Hirth, Heines Briefwechsel, Brief No. 435. 
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stindlich konnte er nicht, wie er an Kar! Griin schreibt, in den Zeitungen 
reklamieren; auch hatte er ja schon viel mehr getan: er war zu Kreuze 
gekrochen! Durch Dr. Wertheim hatte Heine schon sechs Wochen 
vordem, am 22. Dezember 1845, sofort dffentlich erkliren lassen, da{ 
seine Anklagen gegen Frau Wohl-Strau “auf ganz irrigen und grund- 
losen Annahmen beruheten,” und daf in den neuen Auflagen seiner 
Werke “die Stellen, welche Madame Strauf persénlich beriihrten, 
nicht wieder abgedruckt werden.’’® Ueber diese Angelegenheit schrieb 
Heine am 5. Februar 1846 auch an Campe: “Dieser Tage schreibe ich 
Ihnen mehr; zu dem Brief an Wertheim komme ich wie die Magd zum 
Kind.” Offenbar scheute Heine kein Opfer und keine Demiitigung, um 
der Oeffentlichkeit seinen Geburtsmakel zu verheimlichen. 

Auch als Heine im Jahre 1834 anfing mit Mathilde in freier Ehe zu 
leben, warnte Maximilian seinen Bruder in einem soweit unverdfient- 
lichten Briefe vom 10..Marz 1834 vor den méglichen schweren Folgen 
eines solchen Schrittes, “‘zumal da eine so grofe Neigung dazu in unserer 
Familie sich befindet—exempla odiosa!”’ 

Die beiden ersten Hinweise auf den Geburtsmakel und die Warnung 
des Bruders vor auferehelichem Zusammenleben mit seinen folge- 
schweren Beispielen in der eigenen Familie lassen klar erkennen, dat 
diese Angelegenheit im Hause Salomon Heines vielfach erértert wurde 
und da& Heine dort als das schwarze Schaf betrachtet wurde, das vie!- 
leicht garnicht zur Heinefamilie gehérte. Der bekannte Heinebiograph 
Max Wolff erzihlte mir, daZ ihm 1890 in Biarritz franzésische Ver- 
wandte des Dichters berichteten, was auch ganz in den Rahmen dieses 
Bildes paSt, da® diese Heinrich Heine nicht als Mitglied der Familie 
anerkennten, da dessen Vater ja ein franzésischer Offizier gewesen wire. 
Mit der Zeit also hatte Heines aufereheliche Geburt sogar anekdotische 
Form angenommen: in Hamburg schwatzte man zuerst von einem ge- 
wissen Herz als Vater, in Frankreich wurde spater daraus ein fran- 
zésischer Offizier. Wie dem auch sei, es steht fest, dafZ Heine wegen 
seiner unregelmafigen Geburt von den Verwandten als vollwertiges 
Mitglied der Heineschen Familie nicht anerkannt wurde. 

Seines Geburtsmakels war sich Heine sein ganzes Leben hindurch 
bewuft; er hatte bei ihm sogar einen Minderwertigkeitskomplex er- 
zeugt, der immer wieder zum Durchbruch kam. Wenn er um sein Ge- 
burtsjahr befragt wurde, wich er einer Auskunft aus; fast alle derartigen 
schriftlichen Anfragen an ihn sind unbeantwortet geblieben. Mufite er 
amtliche Auskunft erteilen, so wurde er innerlich so erregt, daf er sich 
beim Niederschreiben der Daten verschiedentlich verschrieb. Im Gesuch 


® Ebd., Brief No. 710. 
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zur Zulassung zur Doktorpromotion, wo er offenbar zum ersten Male 
vor die Wahl gestellt wurde, ob er 1797 oder 1799 angeben sollte, 
schreibt er 1779 und im Heiratsvertrag findet sich statt des 13. der 31. 
Dezember 1799. 

Das UnterbewuBtsein seiner Illegitimitaét hatte bei der Erwihnung 

seiner Geburt sogar noch sonderbarere Formen angenommen. Als 
Philaréte Chasles und Heine einst den launigen Einfall hatten, Heines 
Leben als Roman niederzuschreiben, tritt bei der Erwihnung seiner 
Geburt sofort die Ehelichkeitsfrage in den Vordergrund. In seinen 
“Petits Mémoires du XIX® siécle’’ berichtet Audebrand aus einem 
Zwiegesprich zwischen Heine und Chasles: 
Henri Heine ... (Ayant l’air de dicter): Henri Heine est né 4 Dusseldorf, en 
1800; son pére était un négociant assez riche, mais M. Heine était-il bien son 
pére? On a raconté que Schinderhannes, le fameux brigand, passant un jour par 
la ville, avait déposé un enfant inconnu dans le corridor de la maison méme 
habituée parl’honnorable M. Heine.® 


In einem Briefe vom 11. Januar 1835 an Philaréte Chasles* wird 

derselbe Gedanke auf eine ahnliche Weise eingeflochten. Heine beklagt 
sich hier, daS man seine Géttinger Doktorwiirde in Frage stellen wolle 
and ersucht Chasles, dieser Liige in seinem geplanten biographischen 
Aufsatz entgegenzutreten: 
De tous les mensonges qu’on a imprimés sur ma vie privée, c’est le seul que je 
voudrais voir démenti. Voyez |’orgueil du savant! Qu’on dise de moi que je suis 
batard, fils de bourreau, voleur de grand chemin, athée, mauvais poéte; j’en ris, 
mais ca me déchire le coeur de voir contester ma dignité doctorale (entre nous, 
quoique docteur en droit, la jurisprudence est précisément celle de toutes les 
sciences dont je sais le moins.) 


Meines Wissens ist Heines Doktorwiirde nie in Frage gestellt worden, 
und wire es wirklich der Fall gewesen, so hatte er dariiber sicherlich 
nur gelachelt. Das war ihm ganz gleichgiiltig, wie ja auch die obige 
Paranthese durchblicken lat. Diese unwahre Behauptung konnte er 
dokumentarisch widerlegen, nicht aber eine etwaige Beschuldigung, 
daS er ein uneheliches Kind, ein Erpresser,™ ein Atheist oder ein 
schlechter Dichter wire; jedenfalls aber konnte er hier schon solchen 
spiteren Eventualititen vorbeugen, indem er Anklagen dieser Art im 
Voraus unter seiner Beachtung hinstellte. Bedenkliche Anklagen, gegen 
die er sich so leicht nicht rechtfertigen konnte, belichelt Heine; das 

® Philibert Audebrand, Petits Mémoires du XIX® siécle (Paris, 1892). Darin S. 1-98: 
“Henri Heine,” S. 32. 


“M. Philaréte Chasles, Etudes sur Allemagne au XIX* siécle (Paris, 1861). Darin 
S. 267-280: “Henri Heine,” S. 273-277. 
® Wohl der Familie Salomon Heine gegentiber. 
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Unwichtige, das er dokumentarisch widerlegen kann, will er dementiert 
wissen. Eine interessante psychologische Einstellung, wo das Unbewutite 
bewuft in den Vordergrund tritt. 

Nach den uns zuginglichen Tatsachen zu urteilen, scheint die Ehe- 
schlieSung der Eltern Heines folgenden Verlauf genommen zu haben. 
Samson Heine hatte wahrscheinlich nicht erst im Sommer 1796, wie 
Strodtmann behauptet, sondern schon im Jahre vordem um die Hand 
Bettys geworben, war dabei aber, wie die Principessa della Rocca 
berichtet,® auf den Widerstand des wohlhabenden und in der jiidischen 
Gemeinde angesehenen und einflufreichen Vaters seiner Braut gestofien. 
Als dieser dann plétzlich am 12. Oktober 1795 gestorben war, be- 
schiftigte sich Betty nicht ohne Skrupel, da die konventionelle Trauer- 
zeit noch nicht voriiber war, mit Heiratsplinen. Doch der Tod ihres 
Bruders Joseph am 25. April 1796 brachte wahrscheinlich eine neue 
Verzégerung. Als Samson Heine dann im September wieder in Diis- 
seldorf verweilte,*”’ um die endgiiltigen Vorbereitungen zur Hochzeit 
zu treffen, stieS man jedoch auf den unerwarteten Widerstand der Rab- 
biner. Diese hatten es sich offenbar zur Pflicht gemacht, die vom ver- 
storbenen Vater nicht gern gesehene Heirat zu verhindern und ver- 
weigerten dem Briutigam damals das Niederlassungsrecht in Diissel- 
dorf. Die energievolle Betty jedoch wufte gegen die Einspriiche der 
Rabbiner ihr Recht geltend zu machen. Sie wandte sich an die staat- 
lichen Behérden, denn nach den neuen franzésischen Gesetzen konnten 
Juden in Privatfiallen iiber das Urteil der Rabbiner an die franzésischen 
Behérden appellieren.** Auf diesem Wege erreichte sie ihr Ziel und 
konnte schon am 8. November 1796 einer Freundin berichten: “Ich 
habe also vdéllig iiber meine Feinde gesiegt.’®® Samson Heine lief sich 
darauf Ende 1796 oder Anfang 1797 in Diisseldorf nieder in der ehrbaren 
Absicht, sich mit Betty van Geldern zu verehelichen. Doch das Rab- 
binat scheint nun seine Chikanen fortgesetzt zu haben und verweigerte 
dem Paare den religidsen Segen,’° denn in Zeremonialangelegenheiten 


® Maria Embden-Heine, Erinnerungen, S. 5. 

6? Adolf Strodtmann, “Die Mutter H. Heines, nach ihren Jugendbriefen geschildert.” 
Deutsche Rundschau, 3. Jahrg., 10. Heft, Juli 1877. Darin S. 99: Betty van Geldern an 
Helena Jacob Israel [Anfang September 1796]. 

®8 Geschichte der Stadt Dusseldorf in zwilf Abhandlungen. Festschrift zum 600 jahrigen 
Jubilium. Herausgegeben vom Diisseldorfer Geschichts-Verein (Diisseldorf, 1888). Darin 
S. 149-254: Abr. Wedell, “Geschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde Diisseldorfs.” 

6 Strodtmann, Die Mutter H. Heines, S. 100; Betty van Geldern an Helena Jacob 
Israel, 8. November 1796. 

7° Da das Diisseldorfer Rabbinat keine Mitte] und keine Chikanen scheute, um die 
Ehe zu verhindern, beweist Betty van Gelderns Brief an Helena Jacob Israel vom 8. 
November 1796. Es wird hier schon klar angedeutet, welche Taktik man noch weiterhin 
verfolgen wollte. Als die staatlichen Behérden gegen den Einwand des Rabbinats das 
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enthielt die franzisische Regierung sich jeder Einmischung, um auf 
diesem Wege die Ehe zu verhindern und Samsons Entfernung aus Diis- 
seldorf zu veranlassen. Offenbar ist auch dieser Plan gescheitert, dem 
ganz gegen Erwarten der Rabbiner beschlof nun das Paar, wie es nach 
der Franzésischen Revolution nicht ungewohnlich war, ohne religidsen 
Segen in bloBer Ehegemeinschaft zusammenzuleben.” Sie betrachteten 
sich fortan als Ehemann und Ehefrau, welchen ersteren Ausdruck 
Karpeles ja auch in seinem Briefe vom 5. Februar 1797 vorfand und 
irrtiimlich im konventionellen Sinne des Wortes auslegte. Die unkon- 
ventionelle Entwicklung dieses Verhiltnisses hatte wohl auch zur Folge, 
daS Bettys Stiefmutter und Schwester Hanna es fiir ratsam hielten, 
sich schon Ende Mai aus dem bis dahin gemeinsam gefiihrten Haus- 
halte zuriickzuziehen.” Wir héren nie wieder etwas von diesen Ver- 
wandten und kénnen auf einen Bruch der Familienbeziehungen schliefen. 
DafS manche Familien- und Freundesbande wenigstens voriibergehend 
gestért wurden, bestatigt ein unveréffentlichter Brief von Adolf Bene- 
dikt an Heinrich Heine vom 12. Marz 1831, worin jener, ein Vetter des 
Dichters, iiber die Diisseldorfer Familienzwistigkeiten schreibt: “Sie 
haben einen teuren Vater, ich eine liebende Mutter verloren. Noch auf 
dem Totenbette erinnerte sich dieselbe der Ihrigen aufs innigste und 
driickte oft ihr Bedauern aus, dieselbe nicht mehr gesehen, um sich 
vollkommen mit ihr verséhnt zu haben, tiberhaupt hing ihr Herz im- 
mer an Diisseldorf.’’ Nach einer anderen Stelle dieses Briefes zu urteilen, 
hatte damals nur Simon van Geldern zu seiner Nichte Betty gehalten. 
Als schlieBlich am 13. Dezember 1797 das erste Kind geboren wurde, 
muften die Rabbiner, da es das jiidische Gesetz fiir den Schutz des 
Kindes verlangte, dem Paare nun den religidsen Segen erteilen, was 
auch, sobald es Bettys Zustand erlaubte, am 6. Januar 1798 geschah. 





Niederlassungsrecht fiir Samson Heine bewilligt hatten, wollten die Rabbiner trotzdem 
noch eine Bedingung an die Bewilligung gekniipft sehen, wie Betty weiterhin berichtet: 
“R[abbi] Salomon wellte auch haben, da die Giiltigkeit dieses Versicherungsschein erst 
nach der Hochzeit anfangen sollte, aus der Ursache, weil ich [Betty] als Kalle [Braut] 
sterben kénnte und mein Briutigam alsdann als ein ganz Fremder, wenn der Schein vor 
der Hochzeit schon giiltig wire, das Kijumim hatte. Allein dieses ist ihm auch abgesch- 
lagen worden.” Da Samson und Betty sofort heiraten wollten, kommt die Méglichkeit des 
Todes des Briutigams vor der EheschlieSung doch tiberhaupt nicht in Betracht. Die 
Rabbiner hofften hier vielmehr durch diese eingeflochtene Bedingung das Gesetz zu um- 
gehen, indem sie dem Paar den religiésen Segen verweigerten und dadurch die staatliche 
Erlaubnis zur Niederlassung hinfallig machten. Aehnliche Schritte haben sie spater ja 
wirklich auch unternommen. 

7 Eine Zivilehe kam damals nicht in Frage, da eine solche erst 1804 durch den Code 
civil eingefiihrt wurde. 

™ Strodtmann, Die Mutter H. Heines, S. 97: Betty van Geldern an Helena Jacob Israel, 
27. Mai 1796. 
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Das Resultat dieser rabbinischen Intrigen war, wie wir wissen, ein 
vélliges Zerwiirfnis zwischen Betty und den Rabbinern, sowie eine 
lebenslingliche antijiidische Einstellung von Heines Mutter. Recht 
bezeichnend ist hier wiederum eine von der Familie unterdriickte 
Briefstelle des Dichters an seine Mutter vom 7. Mai 1853: 


Ich habe, liebe Mutter, Deiner Abneigung gegen die Juden nie beytreten wollen, 
uber sie haben mir das Leben verflucht sauer gemacht, und unser Herr und 
Heiland mufte wirklich ein Gott seyn, um solchen Pharisiern ihre Verfolgungs- 
sucht vergeben zu kénnen. Gottlob, ich sehe keine in meiner Nahe.” 


Alles deutet darauf hin, daf Heine, ein Opfer orthodoxer rabbinischer 
Engherzigkeit, jiidischem Gesetze nach als aufereheliches Kind zur 
Welt gekommen, was er vielleicht erst nach seinem zwanzigsten Lebens- 
jahre erfuhr. Das wiirde jedenfalls erkliren, weshalb Heine zuerst im- 
mer richtig 1797, von 1825 an aber immer 1799 als sein Geburtsjahr 
anfiihrte, um durch diese zweijihrige Verjiingung irgend welchen Ver- 
daichtigungen zu entgehen. Die iuferen Umstiinde kamen ihm dabei 
zustatten, da, wie er erwahnt, die Geburts- und Beschneidungsregister 
in Diisseldorf und die Familienpapiere in Hamburg durch Feuers- 
brunst zerstért worden waren. Auf diese Weise konnte er, ohne dem 
Widerstand der Behérden ausgesetzt zu sein, sich bei seiner Taufe im 
Jahre 1825 als 1799 gebiirtig ausgeben. Von da an hat er dann auch 
immer diesen Taufschein als seinen Geburtsausweis benutzt. 

Hier kénnte man nun einwenden: weshalb aber zwei Jahre Ver- 
jiingung, wenn ein Jahr fiir den beabsichtigten Zweck geniigt hitte? 
Die Antwort hierauf scheint mir nicht schwer. Heine wollte sich nicht 
nur gegen die Unregelmafigkeit seiner Geburt, sondern auch méglichst 
gegen den Verdacht einer solchen schiitzen. Hatte er sich nur ein 
Jahr jiinger gemacht, so wire er trotzdem noch in demselben Jahre 
geboren worden, in dem die Eltern geheiratet hatten. Das konnte in- 
folge der umgehenden Geriichte bei manchen Personen immer noch zu 
anstéfigen Vermutungen Anlaf geben. Machte er sich aber z wei 
Jahre jiinger, so konnte er bei amtlichen Angaben die Trauung der 
Eltern als 1798 und seine Geburt als 1799 anfiihren, ohne auch nur 
den geringsten Verdacht an seine aufereheliche Geburt oder eine 
Zwangsheirat der Eltern zu erwecken. 

Der Gedanke an eine zweijihrige Verjiingung hat Heine bei seiner 
Taufe zum ersten Male vorgeschwebt. Pfarrer Grimm nahm seine 
Pflichten sehr genau, und ehe er den Proselyten in den Schof} der 
christlichen Kirche aufnahm, mufte dieser unter anderem erst seinen 


% Vgl. Ludwig von Embden, Heinrich Heines Familienleben, S. 253 und Hirth, Heine 
Briefwechsel, Brief No. 995. 
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einwandfreien Lebenswandel beweisen, was Heine durch Vorlegung 
von neun Zeugnissen iiber sein gutes Betragen tat. AuSerdem mufte 
der Dichter einen Fragebogen, der zehn Fragen enthielt, ausfiillen.” 
Uns interessieren hier nur drei: 


3. Tag und Stunde der Geburt in Er ist geboren zu Diisseldorf, den 


Buchstaben und Zahlen: 13. Dezember des Jahres Eintausend- 
siebenhundert und neunundneunzig. 

4. Ob es ehelich oder unehelich: ehelich. 

6. Vor- und Zunamen der Mutter: {keine Eintragung] 


Eine kritische Betrachtung der Eintragungen ergibt, daf8 Heine sich 
als ehelich ausgibt, dafS er sein Geburtsjahr als 1799 hinstellt, und da& 
er Angaben iiber seine Mutter unterlassen hat, was nur auf eine Ir- 
refiihrung schlieSBen 1aSt. Da Heine in Wirklichkeit 1797 geboren war 
und die Ehe der Eltern erst 1798 geschlossen wurde, ist der Dichter 
also, wie Daub und Miiller es ausdriicken, “‘das voreheliche Kind seines 
gesetzlichen Vaters,’”’ was Heine hier jedenfalls verschleiern wollte. So 
hat Heine gezwungenermafien die Verjiingung auf eigene Faust vor- 
genommen und dann konsequent aufrecht erhalten. Von diesem Tage 
an findet sich keine einzige von Heine ausgehende Angabe fiir das Ge- 
burtsjahr 1797 vor; vielmehr verweist der Dichter bei Geburtsangaben 
stets auf das im Taufschein vermerkte Datum 1799. 

Dieses Geheimnis schienen nur die mannlichen Mitglieder der Heine- 
schen Familie gewuSt zu haben. Die Verjiingung wurde gutgeheifen 
und jede andere Angabe systematisch als falsch abgewiesen oder unter- 
driickt. Heines Schwester Charlotte war dariiber schwerlich unterrichtet. 
Man unterlie8 das wohl aus Riicksicht vor dem weiblichen Geschlecht 
und besonders vor der Mutter, die der Sohn bekannterweise iiber alles 
verehrte, und so weigerte Heine sich noch im Jahre 1853 der Schwester 
den wahren Sachverhalt mitzuteilen. Auch nach seinem und seiner 
Mutter Tode kann die Schwester nicht in dieses Geheimnis eingeweiht 
gewesen sein, sonst hatte sie, bei Gelegenheit der Jahrhundertfeier im 
Jahre 1897 befragt, wann der Dichter ihres Wissens nach geboren sei, 
schwerlich die AuSerung getan, daf das Jahr 1797 nicht in Frage kom- 
men kénne, “weil ihre Eltern damals noch gar nicht vermahlt gewesen 
seien,”’76 

Der Geburtsmakel trigt wohl auch zur Erklirung der Tatsache bei, 
daf§ Heine seinem Vater gegeniiber eine gewisse Kiihle bewahrt hat, die 


™ W.T., “Die Taufe des deutschen Aristophanes.” Gartenlaube, 1877, No. 1. 

* Georg H. Daub & Dr. Johs. Miiller-Heiligenstadt, “Die Taufe Heinrich Heines.” 
Neues Wiener Journal, No. 11322, 29. Mai 1925. 

* Karl Emil Franzos, Heines Geburtstag (Separatdruck), S. 13. 
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man ihm im spateren Leben sogar zum Vorwurf machte.” Es liegen 
keine herzlichen AeuSerungen iiber ihn wie iiber die Mutter vor. Heine 
versuchte daher auch bewuft in seinem ‘‘Memoirenfragment,”’ diesen 
Vorwurf zu entkraftigen, indem er dort mehr als Dichter wie als Bio- 
graph seinen Vater liebevoll schilderte. Es ist jedoch wahrscheinlich, 
da Heine am Anfang dieses “‘Memoirenfragments” einige Bemerkungen 
iiber die Heiratsschwierigkeiten der Eltern hat fallen lassen, wobei der 
Vater nicht ganz ohne Vorwurf davongekommen war. Die Principessa 
della Rocca legt diese Vermutung nahe, wenn sie in ihren “Erinnerungen 
an Heinich Heine”’ (S.3) schreibt: 

Man behauptet, Heinrich Heine hatte mit wenig Erfurcht von seinem Vater 
gesprochen, Andere versichern, da in seinen nachgelassenen Memoiren Vicles 
stehe, was dem Sohne nicht zur Ehre gereiche. 


Diese im Jahre 1881 geschriebene Aeuferung kann sich nur auf gewisse 
von ihrem Onkel Maximilian vernichtete Angaben iiber die Heirat cer 
Eltern und die Geburt des Dichters im sogenannten ‘ Memoirenfrag- 
ment’ beziehen; Maximilian war der einzige, der dieses bis dahin noch 
unveréffentlichte Werk im Manuskript gelesen hatte.”* Er dufert sich 
ihnlich iiber die von ihm skrupellos verbrannten Seiten dieser letzten 
Aufzeichnungen Heines, und seine Nichte, die diese AeuSerung zur 
Rechtfertigung seines Vandalismus’® zweifellos von ihm gehért hatte, 
mag sie dann falschlich auf die ersten anscheinend nicht mehr erhaltenen 
“Memoiren” bezogen haben. Maximilian hatte diese Stellen des “‘ Me- 
moirenfragments” eben konsequent zerstért, um jede Spur von dem 
auGerehelichen Ursprung seines beriihmten Bruders fiir die Nachwelt 
zu vernichten, wie er ja auch alle diesbeziiglichen Stellen aus Briefen 
sorgfaltig ausschnitt, unleserlich machte oder sogar filschte. 

Auch Heine selbst hat alle irgendwie belastenden Familienbriefe, wie 
sein Vetter Carl von ihm verlangte, zu verschiedenen Zeiten sorgfiltig 


™ Gustav Karpeles, Heinrich Heine. Biographische Skizzen (Berlin, 1869), S. 6-7. 

78 Von Maximilian Heine bei einem Besuch bei Mathilde Heine in Paris im Jahre 1867 
im Manuskript gelesen und teilweise vernichtet. Das tibrige “Memoirenfragment” wurde 
erst 1884 veréffentlicht. 

79 Ludwig von Embden berichtet in seinem Buch, Heinrich Heines Familienleben, 
S. 304, iiber Maximilians Rechtfertigung fiir die Vernichtung des ersten Teils des ‘““Memoi- 


seines Bruders gewesen, die letzten in Fieberhitze geschriebenen Blatter der Memoiren 
zu vernichten, um das in Mathildens Handen gebliebene Memoirenfragment unschadlich 
zu machen.” Engels Erklarung in seiner “Einleitung” zu Heinrich Heines Memoiren 
(Hamburg, 1884), S. 44 f, dafS Maxmilian die ersten 26 Seiten zerstérte, weil der Dichter 
dort ehrlich zugab, da& er “aus einer verarmten jiidischen Familie herstammt,” patt 
ganz und gar nicht in das Bild der Memoiren, worin Heine seinen Vater als durchaus wob!- 
habend schildert. Es muf fiir die Vernichtung ein anderer Grund vorgelegen haben. 
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verbrannt; er wolle, so rechtfertigte er sich am 7. Juni 1851 seiner 
Mutter gegeniiber, ihre Briefe ‘um keinen Preis der Welt der rohen 
Neugier fremder Menschen einer spaéteren Generazion aussetzen.”’ So 
findet sich kein Brief mehr vor, der die Hochzeit der Eltern oder den 
Geburtstag des Dichters erwahnt. 

Es ist anzunehmen, daf auch Campe, den ja der Dichter in seine 
intimsten Privatangelegenheiten eingeweiht hatte, dieses Geheimnis 
unter dem Siegel tiefster Verschwiegenheit anvertraut wurde, und 
dieser es wiederum unter gleichen Bedingungen dem Heinebiographen 
Strodtmann mitteilte. Strodtmann verteidigte zuerst hartnickig das 
Geburtsjahr 1799. Erst als er die Jugendbriefe von Heines Mutter 
aufgefunden hatte, und danach den Anfang des Jahres 1797 fiir die 
Hochzeit der Eltern festgesetzt zu haben glaubte, also die Geburt des 
Dichters innerhalb konventioneller Grenzen noch am 13. Dezember 
1797 stattgefunden haben konnte, bekennt auch er sich sofort zu 1797 
als Geburtsjahr. Es ist iiberraschend, da® dieser nichtssagende Grund 
den sonst so wissenschaftlich eingestellten Strodtmann ohne weiteres 
fiir das Jahr 1797 umstimmte, gegen das er bis dahin so hartniackig 
angekimpft hatte, denn genauer betrachtet, konnte Heine trotzdem 
noch ebenso gut 1799 wie 1797 geboren sein. Strodtmann gab hier eben 
die Wahrheit zu, da ja durch die scheinbar bewiesene Festlegung des 
Hochzeitsdatums der Eltern auf Anfang 1797 der lebenslangliche Ge- 
burtsmakel aus Heines Leben entfernt schien und kein Grund mehr 
zu weiterer Mystifikation vorlag. 

Das von Elster, Hiiffer und Franzos bereits vor fiinfzig Jahren 
angenommene Jahr 1797 fiir Heines Geburt, fiir das seit 1902 sogar 
eine amtliche Bestatigung durch das preuBische Ministerium des In- 
nern vorliegt, darf man wohl als endgiiltig gesichert ansehen. Auferdem 
ist nun erwiesen, dafi Heine bis 1825 immer das wahre Jahr 1797 und 
darauf stets das falsche Jahr 1799 als das Datum seiner Geburt ange- 
fihrt hat. Mit der Taufe, im Jahre 1825 also, hat Heine seine Ver- 
jiingung selbst vorgenommen, um dann konsequent bis an sein 
Lebensende daran festzuhalten. 

Die Annahme Elsters fiir die Verjiingung zwecks Entziehung vom 
preuBischen Militairdienst und die Auslegung Hiiffers zwecks Erlangung 
der Auswanderungserlaubnis aus Preufen vor vollendetem siebzehnten 
Lebensjahre beruhen auf ganz falschen Voraussetzungen und ent- 
behren jeder nachweisbaren Grundlage. Andererseits steht jetzt fest 
da8 Heines Eltern, wennschon sie Anfang Februar 1797 eine offen 
erklarte Gewissensehe eingingen, erst am 6. Januar 1798 offiziell getraut 
wurden, so daf Heine nach gesetzlicher Auffassung als aufereheliches 
Kind das Licht der Welt erblickt hat. Diese Illegitimitat, die lediglich 
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durch die orthodoxe Beschrinktheit des Diisseldorfer Rabbinats ver- 
schuldet wurde, wird spiter auch durch verschiedene Anspielungen in 
zufallig noch erhaltenen Briefen und AeufSerungen Heines bestitigt. 
Heine litt unter Verdachtigungen und Schmihungen derer, die diesen 
Geburtsmakel gegen ihn ausnutzten oder auszunutzen drohten, sein 
ganzes Leben lang, und er sowie besonders sein Bruder Maximilian 
scheuten keine noch so fragwiirdigen Mittel, um der Mit- und Nach- 
welt dieses Aergernis in der Familie durch Unterdriickungen und Fal- 
schungen an Briefen und sonstigen Aufzeichnungen vorzuenthalten. 
Trotzdem haben sich, obgleich inzwischen an hundert Jahre dariiber 
vergangen sind, noch genug Anhaltspunkte erhalten, um diesem “‘Ver- 
steckspiel” Heines, wie Laube sich noch Ende der sechziger Jahre 


ausdriickte, auf immer ein Ende zu bereiten. 
WALTER WADEPUHL 


Elmhurst, L. I., N.Y. 
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IX 
COLERIDGE’S “SIR LEOLINE” 


N The Road to Tryermaine, an illuminating study of the origins of 

Christabel, A. H. Nethercot states that Coleridge was indebted to 
Hutchinson’s History of the County of Cumberland . . . (Carlisle, 1794-97) 
for the name of Christabel’s father, Sir Leoline.' This statement is based 
on a sentence found on page 17 of the first volume of Hutchinson which 
was taken (with minor variations) from the 1695 edition of William 
Camden’s Britannia: ““King Edmund, with the assistance of Leoline, 
King of Wales, spoiled Cumberland of all its riches; and having put out 
the eyes of Dunmaile, king of that country, granted that kingdom to 
Malcolm, King of Scots... .” 

It is entirely possible that the name stuck in Coleridge’s mind after 
he read Hutchinson, as he apparently had by 1797 or 1798, especially 
since the Leoline of the historical passage, like Christabel’s father, was 
associated with the north country. As a matter of fact Coleridge may 
have remembered Hutchinson’s passage concurrently with the episode 
about to be discussed. The purpose of this note, however, is to point 
out that Leoline appears elsewhere in Hutchinson’s source, Camden, 
(as well as in a slightly condensed and altered version in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy) and in such vivid and appropriate circumstances 
vis 4 vis Christabel that there would seem every likelihood Coleridge 
had this material in mind when he gave a name to Christabel’s father. 
Camden’s anecdote follows: 


The Trajectus that Antonine mentions to be opposite to Avon, where they used to 
pass the Severne, was, as I imagine by the name, heretofore at Oldbury, i.e. if 
you interpret the word, an ancient Burrough; as now we ferry over at Aust a 
village somewhat lower. This was formerly called Aust Clive, for it is situated 
upon a very high craggy cliff. What the aforementioned Mapes has told us was 
done in this place, is worth your knowledge. Edward the elder, saith he, lying 
at Aust Clive, and Leolin Prince of Wales at Bethesley, when the latter would 
neither come down to a conference, nor cross the Severn, Edward passed over 
to Leolin, who seeing the King, and knowing who he was, threw his Royal robes 
on the ground (which he had prepared to sit in judgment with) and leaped into 
the water breast high, and embracing the boat, said, Most wise King, your 
humility has conquer’d my pride, and your wisdom triumphed over my folly; 
mount upon that neck which I have foolishly exalted against you, so shall you 
enter that country which your goodness hath this day made your own. And so 
taking him upon his shoulders, he made him sit upon his Robes, and joyning 
hands did him homage.? 


1 A. H. Nethercot, The Road to Tryermaine (Chicago, 1939), p. 170. 
* Camden’s Britannia, Newly Translated into English... by Edmund Gibson (London, 
1695), col. 238. 
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In Burton the incident appears thus: 

It is reported by Gualter Mapes an old Historiographer of ours, (who lived 40 
years since) that king Edward Senior, and Leolin Prince of Wales, being at ay 
interview near Aust upon Severn in Glocestershire, & the Prince sent for, refused 
to come to the King, he would needs goe over to him: which Leolin perceiving 
went up to the armes in water, and embracing his boat, would have carried him 
out upon his shoulders, adding that his humility and wisdome had triumphed 
over his pride and folly; And thereupon was reconciled unto him, and did his 
homage.® 


Burton then continues with moral reflections on the value of forgiving 
one’s enemies. 

Which version of the incident, Burton’s or Camden’s, came to Cole- 
ridge’s attention is difficult to discover. As a matter of fact there can 
be little doubt that he knew both works. John Livingston Lowes has 
pointed out the reminiscences of Burton in The Ancient Mariner, par- 
ticularly with reference to the section of The Anatomy entitled ‘“Digres- 
sion of the nature of Spirits, bad Angels, or Devils.’’* There is evidence 
further that at the time when Coleridge was writing Part 11 of Christabe! 
he was interested in Burton. In a letter to Thomas Manning, March 17, 
1800, Charles Lamb writes: “‘He [Coleridge] has lugged me to the brink 
of engaging to a newspaper, and has suggested to me for a first plan the 
forgery of a supposed manuscript of Burton, the anatomist of melan- 
choly.’’® It is very probable that Coleridge knew Camden’s Britannia 
also, especially the sections describing Gloucestershire and other parts 
of the Severn country with which he was so intimately acquainted dur- 
ing some of the most fruitful years of his life.* Indeed, because of the 


3 Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 5th ed. (Oxford, 1638), p. 349. Note 
that in Burton’s Index the name of the Prince is ‘‘Leoline.” 

4 John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1927), pp. 535-537. 

5 The Letters of Charles Lamb ... ed. by E. V. Lucas, 3 vols. (London, 1935), 1, 178. It 
may not be inappropriate to note also Coleridge’s passing reference to Burton in a letter 
written to Southey Aug. 7, 1803. In discussing a scheme of Southey’s for an encyclopedic 
work of reference he comments on the market value of early editions of The Anatom; 
and a later reprint. See The Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, 2 vols. (Boston, 1895), 1, 248 (hereafter referred to as Letters). 

6 See Coleridge’s mention of Camden in the prefatory note to Introduction to the Tale of 
the Dark Ladie: “The use of the old ballad word Ladie for Lady, is the only piece of obsolete- 
ness in it; and as it is professedly a tale of ancient times, I trust that ‘the affectionate 
lovers of venerable antiquity,’ (as Cambden says) will grant me their pardon...” 
This statement appears in a letter written Dec. 21, 1799. (Biographia Epistolaris . . . ed 
by A. Turnbull, 2 vols. [London, 1911], 1, 183.) Notice also Nethercot’s speculation on the 
possibility of Coleridge’s having drawn directly on Camden for the name “Leoline,” and 
his rejection of this hypothesis because Camden uses the form “Leolin.” (Op. cit., 173, 175 
This rejection, however, is made on the basis of the passage describing Leolin in Cumber 
land rather than in Gloucestershire, as discussed in the present article. 
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greater particularity of incident and local association in Camden it 
would seem likely that Coleridge was looking more toward this version 
than the one in Burton. 

Here then are two variants of a striking incident introducing Leoline, 
set in a locality well known to Coleridge; indeed as the crow flies Aust 
is only about a dozen miles from Bristol, where Coleridge and Southey 
lived during the year 1795. This in itself would give the incident a strong 
claim as the source for the name and nature of Leoline. A further striking 
concurrence, however, bearing on the relationship between Coleridge 
and Southey serves to make the case even stronger. For Coleridge had 
good reason to remember Aust Cliff. 

First, however, let us look at Christabel itself, and especially those 
lines in Part m (called by the poet “‘the best and sweetest’ he ever 
wrote)’ which tell of the estrangement of Sir Leoline and Roland de 
Vaux of Tryermaine: 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


Also let us recall the lines spoken later by Leoline to Bard Bracy, when 
he bids him speed to Roland with news that Geraldine is safe in Langdale 
Hall: 

And, by mine honour! I will say, 

That I repent me of the day 

When I spake words of fierce disdain 

To Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine!— 

—For since that evil hour hath flown, 

Many a summer’s sun have shown; 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 

Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.*® 


These lines, which it is generally agreed reflect the falling out of Cole- 
ridge and Southey over Pantisocracy and their subsequent reconcilia- 


7 Letters, 11, 609. 


3 *S. T. Coleridge, Christabel: Kubla Khan, a Vision; The Pains of Sleep (London, 1816), 
_ 32-33, 38. 
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tion, have interesting possibilities in connection withthe same Aust where thous 
Leoline and King Edward made their peace. It will be remembered that mons 
by the end of 1794 Coleridge wrote to Southey in some agitation over word 
the latter’s suggestion of substituting a farm in Wales for Utopia on tired 
the Susquehanna.® Coleridge’s uneasiness increased during the next —_ 
year, and to his concern over Pantisocracy was added a momentary — 
irritation arising out of an unfortunate lapse of memory in connection orm 
with certain lectures he and Southey were giving in Bristol, during the ment 
summer of 1795. In short, he completely forgot to appear for a lecture his he 
which he had offered to give in Southey’s stead. A large audience went the pl 
home in considerable disappointment, and it is not hard to imagine a han 
Southey’s feelings. By an ironic twist the very next day had been chosen round 
for a fraternal expedition. On the invitation of the amiable but somewhat and tl 
dunder-headed Joseph Cottle, Coleridge had arranged to go on an ex- , 
cursion across the Severn to Tintern Abbey. The party also included wi 
Southey and the two Miss Frickers. And in spite of Coleridge’s blunder his oc 
of the night before the five set out as arranged, “‘in high spirits,” ac- the P 
cording to Cottle, though we may suspect the gayety was somewhat ciden! 
forced. They proceeded across the Severn by the ‘Old Passage,” that the re 
is, from Aust.!° And there at Aust they saw the Cliff—still noted in from 
Gloucestershire for its red marl and sandstone and its fossil remains— solely 
where King Edward crossed to meet the contrite Leolin. They saw the sad So 
tides of the Severn, rolling through an expanse of a mile or more, and = 
the eminence of Tidenham Chace on the western bank. Here, as at have i 
Chepstow on the Wye, the sundered cliffs and the flowing sea of Christa- broad 
bel had an actual counterpart. We cor 
Cottle’s account of the trip throws interesting light on subsequent tion fr 
events. Having got his party across the Severn by the Old Passage he Chepst 
describes a sudden flare-up between Coleridge and Southey after din- to man 
ner at the Beaufort Arms, Chepstow: altoget 
passed 
Proceeding on my principle of impartial narration, I must here state, that, after 
dinner, an unpleasant altercation occurred between—no other than the two The 
Pantisocratians! ... Mr. Southey, whose regular habits scarcely rendered it a Severn 
virtue in him, never to fail in an engagement, expressed to Mr. Coleridge, his deep which 
feeling of regret, that his audience should have been disappointed, on the pre- deed if 
ceding evening; reminding him that unless he had determined punctually to Cliff a: 
fulfil his voluntary engagement, he ought not to have entered upon it. Mr. C. when |} 
® Letters, 1, 121. Camde 
his ow 


10 For the location of the “Old Passage” at Aust in Coleridge’s day see H. A. Evans, 
Gloucestershire (Cambridge, 1914), 115: “At the beginning of the last century . . . the Bath, 
Bristol, Newport, and South Wales road, . . . crossed the Severn by a ferry either at the " Jose 
New Passage at Redwick, or three miles higher up by the Old Passage at Aust.” 0008 WO 
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thought the delay of the lecture of little, or no consequence. This excited a re- 
monstrance, which produced a reply. At first I interfered with a few conciliatory 
words, which were unavailing. ... In unspeakable concern and surprise, I re- 
tired to a distant part of the room, and heard with dismay, the contention con- 
tinued, if not extending; for now the two young ladies entered into the dispute, 
(on adverse sides, as might be supposed) each confirming, or repelling, the argu- 
ments of the belligerents. A little cessation in the storm, afforded me the oppor- 
tunity of stepping forward, and remarking, that, ‘however much the disappoint- 
ment was to be regretted, it was an evil not likely again to occur, (Mr. S. shook 
his head) and that the wisest way, was, to forget the past, and to remember only 
the pleasant objects before us.’ In this opinion the ladies concurred, when placing 
a hand of one of the dissentients in that of the other, the hearty salutation went 
round, and, with our accustomed spirits, we prepared once more for Piercefield 
and the Abbey." 


With all due allowance for Cottle’s somewhat commonplace mind, 
his occasional inaccuracy, and the lapse of time between the event and 
the publication of his Early Recollections, the chances are that the in- 
cident made a sufficiently strong impression to ensure general accuracy in 
the re-telling. Certainly the situation was tense. It is not correct to infer 
from Cottle’s somewhat unspecific account, however, that the dispute 
solely concerned the forgotten lecture. In a long and reproachful letter 
to Southey written Nov. 13, 1795, Coleridge referred specifically to the 
excusion to Tintern, and made it quite clear that though the quarrel may 
have arisen out of his negligence the night before it soon turned to much 
broader issues. Coleridge writes: 


We commenced lecturing. Shortly after, you began to recede in your conversa- 
tion from those broad principles in which pantisocracy originated 
Chepstow your conduct renewed my suspicion, and I was greatly agitated, even 
to many tears. But in Piercefield Walks you assured me that my suspicions were 
altogether unfounded, ... I was glad and satisfied... . But alas! a short time 
passed ere your departure from our first principles became too flagrant.” 


The point is that though the quarrel on the excursion across the 
Severn was patched up somehow at the time, hot words had been spoken 
which could never be completely forgotten. It would be surprising in- 
deed if from that day forward Coleridge did not recall the loom of Aust 
Cliff as a sea-mark on a memorable voyage. I suggest, therefore, that 
when he came upon either or both of the passages already quoted from 
Camden and Burton he saw in the incident such appropriateness to 
his own experience that whether consciously or unconsciously, he not 


" Joseph Cottle, Early Recollections ; Chiefly Relating to the Late Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
...+2 vols. (London, 1837), 1, 41-42. 2 Letters, 1, 139. 
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only drew upon it to give added force to his “best and sweetest” lines 
but also borrowed from it the name of Christabel’s father. 

The emphasis on the moral virtue of reconciliation both in the Cam- 
den-Burton episode and in Christabel suggests a further likelihood of 
Coleridge’s indebtedness. The passage in Hutchinson is bare in this 
respect. That Leoline helps King Edmund despoil Cumberland is not 
too flattering to him. He is also associated, without qualifying dis- 
claimer, with a king who did not scruple to put out the eyes of his 
opponent. The Camden-Burton incident, on the other hand, clearly 
stresses magnanimity triumphing over initial antagonism; for when 
King Edward makes the first move toward reconciliation by crossing 
the Severn, Leolin is so struck that he in turn wades out to make his 
peace with the King. 

This emphasis on reconciliation has its counterpart in the relations 
between Coleridge and Southey, and by transfer is reflected in Christa- 
bel, through Leoline’s statement to Bard Bracy that in spite of his 
quarrel with Roland he had never found a friend to take his place." 
A triple tie thus links real experience, the work of art, and the literary 
source. In all three the virtue of re-knitting severed friendships plays a 
leading part. 

It would seem very likely, therefore, that Coleridge found Southey 
and Aust Cliff and Leoline inextricably tangled in his memory. Out of 
the convergence upon Aust of Edward and Leolin and the two Pantiso- 
crats came subtle suggestions to Coleridge’s peculiarly retentive and 
assimilative mind. For there he found not only a worthy father for 
Christabel but also a lasting reminder of his own obligation under the 
ties of friendship. 

NATHAN COMFORT STARR 

Rollins College 


18 In this connection note particularly Coleridge’s statement to Southey in his letter of 
Nov. 13, 1795: “You have left a large void in my heart. I know no man big enough to 
fill it." Also his generous suggestion in a letter of July 29, 1799: “I pray and entreat you, 
if we should meet at any time, let us not withhold from each other the outward expressions 
of daily kindliness . . . (Letters, 1, 151, 303). 
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x 
EMPATHIC IMAGERY IN KEATS AND SHELLEY 
I 


MPATHY, the involuntary projection of oneself into an object,! 
received its first extended formulation in the Mikrokosmos of Her- 
mann Lotze (1858).? To Lotze Einfiihlung, or empathy as it has been 
termed in English,? was a phenomenon which accounts for our knowledge 
of the external world. ‘“‘The world,” he said, ‘‘becomes alive to us through 
this power to see in forms the joy and sorrow of existence that they hide: 
there is no shape so coy that our fancy cannot sympathetically enter 
into it.” In this knowledge our consciousness of our own bodily sensa- 
tions is a factor: “‘Unquestionably the vividness of these perceptions is 
added to by our abiding remembrance of the activity of our own body 
. every movement which we execute, every attitude in which we 
repose, has its meaning rendered plain to us by the feeling of exertion 
or of enjoyment.” Entering thus into our own sensations, by means of 
them we are also enabled to know the feelings of creatures and objects 
beyond their immediate range: 


... Wwe, thus aided by our sentience, assuredly can comprehend also the alien 
silent form. Nor is it only into the peculiar vital feelings of that which in nature 
is near to us that we enter into the joyous flight of the singing bird or the graceful 
fleeting of the gazelle; we not only countract our mental feelers to the most 
minute creatures, to enter in reverie into the narrow round of existence of a 
mussel-fish and the monotonous bliss of its openings and shuttings, we not only 
expand into the slender proportions of the tree whose twigs are animated by the 
pleasure of graceful bending and waving; nay, even to the inanimate do we 
transfer these interpretative feelings, transforming through them the dead 
weights and supports of buildings into so many limbs of a living body whose 
inner tensions pass over into ourselves.‘ 


1 Vernon Lee (Violet Paget) calls it “attributing what goes on in us when we look at a 
shape to the shape itself” (The Beautiful [Cambridge, 1913], p. 65). 

* Empathy was noticed by Aristotle (Rhetoric 11.2.1411b). The psychological phenomena 
which it accounts for were observed and recorded in the eighteenth century by an impres- 
sive number of critics and philosophers in isolated passages: by Dennis, Addison, John 
Baillie, Hume, Gerard, Kames, Reynolds, Herder, and Kant. Coleridge anticipated the 
observations of later aesthetic psychologists with remarkable exactness. (See C. D. 
Thorpe, “Some Notices of ‘Empathy’ before Lipps,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts, and Letters, xxu1 [1937], pp. 525-526; “Empathy,” Dictionary of World 
Literature, ed. Joseph T. Shipley [New York, 1943], pp. 186-188.) 

* The term empathy was coined by Edward B. Titchener, in Lectures on the Experimental 
Psychology of the Thought-Process (New York, 1909). 

* Microcosmus, tr. E. Hamilton and E. E. C. Jones (New York, 1886), 1, 584-586. 
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Empathy, then, is in Lotze’s view nothing less than our only means 
of knowing the external world, the non-Ego. The breadth of the con- 
ception is immense. Although he believes that the origins of this know- 
ing lie in our awareness of our own sensations, he admits that the man- 
ner in which we attribute these sensations to “‘alien, silent forms” is 
by no means clear. Our conscious relationship with the external world 
is predominantly on the mental, not the physical plane. Empathy is 
therefore fundamentally unobservable, an hypothesis impossible to ver- 
ify. Its physical components are undefined. A certain mysticism per- 
vades the terms of Lotze’s definition, evident in his implicit assumption 
that our sentience is of the same order as the sentience of the objects 
we observe, so that we not merely suppose ourselves to enter sympa- 
thetically into the forms of the external world, but do so in fact. Actually, 
however, we do not know that the openings and shuttings of the mussel 
constitute ‘‘monotonous bliss’; it would be equally reasonable to pre- 
sume that they are manifestions of intense boredom. Lotze’s Einfiihlung 
is sympathetic and emotional, enabling us to “‘see in forms the joy and 
sorrow of existence that they hide.” He does not, on the whole, 
distinguish clearly between sympathy and empathy. 

The theory of empathy was notably developed and altered by Kar! 
Groos (1899, 1902) and by Vernon Lee (1912, 1913). Groos empha- 
sized the physical element of incipient muscular activity, or “inner 
mimicry” of the object of perception. The earlier exponents of empathy 
had not ignored its physical and sensational foundations, as we have 
seen in the case of Lotze. They had, however, placed most weight upon 
its mental and spiritual aspects, prompted to do so in part because of 
an ambiguity in the word “Einfiihlung”’ which led to a logical difficulty 
in definition. Vernon Lee, along with her collaborator, C. Anstruther- 
Thomson, brought out the aesthetic implications of empathy more com- 


5 The work of Robert Vischer (1873) and Lipps’ classic Raumesthetik (1893-97) 
emphasize the mental and conceptual aspects of Einfiihlung. (See Thorpe, “Empathy,” 
op. cit.). 

6 “Sich einfiihlen” might mean either “to feel into”’ or “‘to feel within or inside of’’ the 
object of contemplation. Thus Einfiihlung could be either a projection of the ego inio 
the object or a merging of the ego with the object. In the first case the percipient could 
observe his own physical reactions during the act of contemplation; but if the ego is 
merged with the object it must be unconscious of its own existence and thus incapable of 
introspection. Empathy in this alternative would be an entirely hypothetical explanation 
for certain facts otherwise unexplainable. Thus, as Ogden, Richards, and Wood have 
noted, “ . . . Lipps contended that if Empathy was in progress we could not be aware of 
the inner imitation or muscular movements which (in the similar view of Groos) accom- 
pany the process” (The Foundations of Aesthetics (London, 1925], p. 70). But if this is so, 
how can we be sure that “inner imitation” actually occurs? 
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pletely than had previous scholars, described specifically its physical 
elements, and added the factor of memory. 

According to her account, through empathy we attribute our own 
feelings and experience to the object of our perception: not only our 
present feelings and experience, but the memory of such of our past 
experience as is appropriate to the occasion. When we look at a moun- 
tain we transfer to it from ourselves the notion of rising, but what we 
are transferring “is not merely the thought of the rising which is really 
being done by us at that moment, but the thought and emotion, the 
idea of rising as such which had been accumulating in our mind long 
before we ever came into the presence of that particular rising.’”” 

Our contemplation of the object gives rise to an adjustment of motor 
and kinesthetic sensations. The nature of this adjustment depends 
upon the aesthetic qualities inherent in the object. If the lines of its 
shape are in such relation to each other and in themselves of such quality 
as to arouse harmonious and beneficent reactions in us, we are experi- 
encing beauty. “When this attribution of our modes of life to visible 
shapes and this revival of past experience is such as to be favourable to 
our existence and in so far pleasurable we welcome the form thus ani- 
mated by ourselves as ‘beautiful’.... ”* Beauty, then, in the view of 
Vernon Lee, is that which is favorable to our existence, and we perceive 
Beauty through the dynamic and kinesthetic processes of empathy.® 

Vernon Lee is interested in empathy chiefly as it helps to explain our 
aesthetic appreciation of the visual and representational arts—sculpture 
and painting. Although more searching in her analysis of the sensational 
bases of empathy than were her predecessors, she falls into the same dif- 
ficulty as they: a dilemma which she herself points out. For she is un- 
willing to define empathy as a projection of the ego; rather it is ‘‘another 
of those various mergings of the activities of the perceiving subject 
with the qualities of the perceived object,’’ and depends upon a ‘“‘com- 
parative or momentary abeyance of all thought of an ego.’’!® ‘“‘Abeyance 
of all thought of an ego,”’ however, even if we qualify the phrase with 
“comparative” or “momentary,” involves also abeyance of the power 
to introspect. The characteristic processes of empathy consequently go 
unobserved, and the theory of empathy is an hypothesis impossible to 


7 Op. cit., p. 67. 

® Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther-Thomson, Beauty and Ugliness (London and New 
York, 1912), p. 21. 

* This definition of Beauty is obviously extremely broad. Surely there are objects 
“favorable to our existence” which we would hesitate to call beautiful. One may enjoy a 
football game, for example, without feeling that one has undergone an aesthetic experience. 

© The Beautiful, p. 67. 
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substantiate. This difficulty persists in her distinction between empathy 
and sympathy, in which empathy is simply an unknown quantity which 
covers the space unaccounted for by sympathy, the more familiar and 
definable element." 

Professor Herbert S. Langfeld lays even more stress than does Vernon 
Lee upon the physiological aspects of empathy. All our perceptions, he 
contends, are dependent upon motor attitudes.“ The observed object 
arouses memory of former movements, which establishes a nervous 
pattern within the body capable on further stimulation of producing 
actual movement. This pattern of nerve-paths is sufficient to give per- 
ception of “‘space, weight, form, smoothness, delicacy, and many of our 
other experiences.” In Professor Langfeld’s opinion, this explanation is 
adequate to account for empathy, without resorting to psychology." 
Agreeing with earlier writers that empathy is a fusing or merging with 
the object, he brushes aside the difficulty of observing empathic re- 
sponses."* His account of the role of empathy in aesthetic experience is 
specific: sensations of movement or tendencies to movement fuse with 
the object as perception, lending to it character and meaning. These 
motor sensations are also responsible for enjoyment, for objects cannot 
please unless they give rise to unified motor responses, which the ner- 
vous system requires. This physiological demand is ‘‘the ultimate reason 
why unity in the object is essential to beauty.” 

Langfeld’s most notable contribution to the theory of empathy is his 
distinction between the empathic and the sympathetic. Empathy is 
“feeling in the object. One’s own personality is merged and fused in 
that of some external thing.” Sympathy, on the other hand, is “feeling 
with; instead of being merged in the object, our feelings run, so to speak, 
parallel with the object.”” The sympathetic response is somewhat seli- 
conscious and self-satisfied, so that it is lacking in aesthetic quality.” 
Sympathy is intellectual, and without the sensational elements which 
play so important a réle in empathy. 


II 


Those attempts which have been made to apply the theory of em- 
pathy to poetry have in the main been distinguished by breadth and 
vagueness of definition. Vernon Lee, in the small space she allotted to 


i “Empathy exists or tends to exist throughout our mental life. It is, indeed, one of our 
simpler, though far from absolutely elementary, psychological processes, entering into 
what is called imagination, sympathy, and also into that inference from our own inner 
experience which has shaped all our conceptions of an outer world . . . ” (ibid., pp. 68-69). 

12 The Aesthetic Altitude (New York, 1920), p. 109. 8 Tbid., p. 111. 

4 Tbid., p. 117. 4 Ibid., p. 122. 6 Ibid., pp. 137-138. 
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empathy in verbal expression, speculated upon the possibility that it 
might be used to explain all metaphor.'? Professor Langfeld’s sole ex- 
ample of literary empathy is Charles Kingsley’s “cruel, crawling foam’’"’ 
an image accepted since Ruskin as a pronounced instance of ‘“‘pathetic 
fallacy.” He makes no distinction between empathy and the emotional 
humanization of the inanimate which typifies the “pathetic fallacy.”’ 
Among still more recent writers, Professors Gilbert and Kuhn apparently 
identify empathy, as did Langfeld, with personification.’® Joseph T. 
Shipley describes it in The Quest for Literature as a kind of emotional 
sympathy, into which the factors of memory and sensation need not 
enter.2° To him empathy is emotional response to art, more especially 
the emotional response of a spectator to a dramatic performance. It is 
the sort of thing we feel when we identify ourselves with our favorite 
actor, or it may also be the response of the actor himself to his réle. 

Louis Peter de Vries has given the most complete account of poetic 
empathy of which I am aware, in The Nature of Poetic Literature.” 
His view of the problem, however, is too spacious to be entirely helpful. 
“Empathy,” he declares, “is a significant feature of all artistic and 
poetic reactions. No true appreciation of art and poetic literature is 
conceivable without this process.’ Yet he does not adequately distin- 
guish between “empathy” and “sympathy,” so that poetic empathy 
is to him identical either with personification (‘‘symbolic empathy”’) 
or humanitarian sympathy (“human empathy’’).** 

The objection to these theories of poetic empathy is that they are 
too generalized to be serviceable for practical application. If empathy 
is equivalent to emotion, sympathy, personification, or motor imagery, 
there is obviously no need for it as a distinct conception. This failure 
to “place” poetic empathy comes, I think, of the basic subject-object 
confusion present in empathic doctrine from the time of Lotze. Empathy 
is a merging of the percipient with the perceived; it is therefore by defi- 
nition undiscernible. Students of poetry, recognizing this, tend to re- 
gard it as an element in more complex modes of thinking and knowing, 


17 | .. Empathy is what explains why we employ figures of speech at all, and occa- 
sionally employ them ... when we know perfectly well that the figure we have chosen 
expresses the exact reverse of the objective truth” (The Beautiful, p. 62). 

18 The Aesthetic Altitude, p. 135. The motor-content of “crawling” may be the grounds 
of Langfeld’s identification of this figure with empathy. 

9 A History of Aesthetics (New York, 1939), pp. 537-538. 

© (New York, 1931), pp. 373 ff. %1 (Seattle, Washington, 1930). 

2 Tbid., p. 32. 

*3 “Empathy is closely allied with sympathy. As a matter of fact it is difficult to draw a 
sharp line of demarcation. Evidently sympathy presupposes our projecting ourselves into 
the situation of the other person”’ (ibid., p. 34). * Ibid., pp. 35-38. 
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present but neutral, colorless, and invisible. Wordsworth in writing, 
“The moon doth with delight/ Look round her when the heavens are 
bare,” has allied his own humanity with “the alien silent form,” says 
the critic; therefore Wordsworth has felt empathy. The difficulty is, 
however, that this is mere hypothesis. There may be other equally 
plausible explanations of the poet’s mode of expressing himself. 

The critic makes the fundamental error of trying to point out indica- 
tions of empathic response in passages which occasion no such response 
in himself. But surely such a response should be the touchstone and 
divining-rod by which the presence of empathy is perceived. Otherwise 
the pursuit of empathy in poetry is a chase after shadows, vast, formless, 
and intangible. 

In applying the theory of empathy to the poetry of Keats and Shelley 
I commence from the definition of Professor Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, 
as by far the most suitable for my purpose: 


The theory of empathy essays to explain imaginative experience in which there 
is an involuntary projection of ourselves into the object. More specifically, 
empathy is response to imagery that is produced by shapes, bodies, and move- 
ments, and in which though more purely intellectual elements are present, 
dynamic or motor content is prominent; it owes its quality and force to accumu- 
lated and integrated experience brought into focus by an appropriate stimulus, 
with an instant and unconscious attribution of this experience to the thing per- 
ceived. ‘Thus one’s sense of firmness and weight, of solidity and strength and 
durability in observing a Norman arch is the result not only of the mind’s com- 
prehension of facts about materials and structure, but even more of the tactile 
and muscular impressions, of tensions and other organic sensations, gained 
through experience with strongly poised, substantial objects throughout our 
lives. Likewise the easy flight of a sea gull sets off a complex of remembered 
motions and unconscious recognitions, all the store of hidden connotations that 
have centered in our being, through real or imagined experience, in connection 
with our idea of effortlessly soaring in space. And presently we soar with the 
gull, attribute to him the well-being and pleasure we ourselves experience.” 


Professor Thorpe’s account of empathy avoids the subject-object 
confusion which renders description of empathic experience logically 
impossible. If empathy is a merging of oneself with an object, then one’s 
proper identity is lost, and with it the possibility of introspective analy- 
sis. Furthermore, merging, as we have seen in the case of Lotze, implies 
a mystical union between oneself and other orders of being and con- 
sciousness which is on the surface unlikely and in any event wholly 
unverifiable. The definition of empathy as projection, however, is not 


% See Gilbert and Kuhn, of. cit., pp. 537-538. 
% “Empathy,” Dictionary of World Literature, p. 186. 
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subject to these disadvantages. It permits the closest contact of self 
and the object without the loss of identity, so that the experience of 
empathy can be examined in retrospect; and it confines itself to what 
can be empirically proved: that we attribute our own feelings to beings 
which we cannot know. 

Likewise, it establishes the respective réles of the intellect and the 
senses in empathy, which is a matter “‘not only of the mind’s compre- 
hension ... but even more of the tactile and muscular impressions, of 
tensions and other muscular sensations.’’ The emphasis upon the sensa- 
tional serves to distinguish empathy, which is basically physical and 
instinctive, from sympathy, which is intellectual and self-conscious. 
Finally, the definition of empathy as “response to imagery that is pro- 
duced by shapes, bodies, and movements” provides a focus and con- 
venient locus standi for the examination of empathy in poetry, confining 
it within a definite and limited scope. 

Utilizing the work of Professor Thorpe as a basis, we may then con- 
clude that the hall-mark by which poetic empathy is to be identified 
is the presence of motor, kinesthetic, or organic imagery, so powerful 
in effect as to evoke kindred impulses in the reader. Such images as 

. .. mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine (Keats) 
and 
Thou, linnet! in thy green array, 
Presiding Spirit here to-day . . . (Wordsworth) 
are not to be considered empathic,” for they lack the characteristic 
sensational content of empathy. They are examples of sympathy, which, 
as Langfeld has said, feels parallel with the object, not in it. Keats and 
Wordsworth have not projected themselves into the musk-rose and the 
linnet. They are viewing them sympathetically, but from without. One 
thinks within the object only after physically placing oneself within it. 
On the other hand, motor, kinesthetic and organic imagery are not 
necessarily and in themselves empathic; they are merely agents of the 
imaginative projection which is the end of empathy. Shelley’s lines, 
With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Grinds the bright brook into an azure mist. . . 


contain strong suggestions of motion and muscular effort, but we do 
not identify ourselves imaginatively with the orb, which is remote to us. 

A. E. Housman’s “Eight O’Clock” provides a notable example of 
true empathy, in which sensuous and imaginative elements combine to 
produce the identification of self with the object: 


™ These passages are cited as illustrations of empathy in DeVries, op. cit., p. 41. 
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He stood, and heard the steeple 

Sprinkle the quarters on the morning town. 

One, two, three, four, to market-place and people 
It tossed them down. 

Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour, 

He stood, and counted them and cursed his luck; 
And then the clock collected in the tower 

Its strength, and struck.** 


The empathic process is here rather complex, a product of metre as 
well as meaning. It commences with the motor-image “sprinkle,” and 
is carried on in the movement of “One, two, three, four” with gradually 
increasing speed and force. With “tossed them down” kinesthetic is 
added to motor imagery. The final effect is anticipated in the weighty 
stress and slowness of “Strapped, noosed,” which suggests a kind of 
gathering-together. All these subtly prepare for the savage, spasmodic 
effort portrayed in “collected . . . Its strength, and struck,” in which 
the extremely heavy alliteration of “Strapped,” “strength,” “struck,” 
plays an important part. Aided by cumulative suggestion, one projects 
oneself through physical sensation into the object itself. 

Poetic empathy is an imaginative process which begins with the 
physiological and culminates in the psychological. In empathy at its 
best strong motor, kinesthetic, or organic impulses are fused with poetic 
emotion. It is concerned, in poetry as in the representational arts, with 
lines, shapes, forms, and bodies, which it endows with human life and 
feeling. The physical sensations upon which it is founded aid in the 
imaginative perception of forms, through which the percipient gains 
the fullest insight possible to him of the world of things in its complete- 
ness. A sense of body must be present in empathy; but since poetry is 
not at bottom a pictorial or plastic medium this “body” will probably 
be suggested rather than described. 

Empathy is aesthetically significant in that it provides the best and 
most complete means of contemplation. It is a fusion of the physical! 
and spiritual, focussed and concentrated upon a single object. If this 
fusion is perfect the total effect is not merely of physical and emotional 
self-projection, but of imaginative projection balanced and tempered 
by an objective self-possession born of intense contemplation, which 
sees things as wholes, not partially. Seen in this light, poetic empathy 
is a kind of sensuous imagination, which bases perception firmly upon 
our muscular, nervous, and organic processes. 


%8 Last Poems (London, 1930), p. 24. 
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Ill 


Through empathy the poet projects himself into the object of his 
contemplation by feeling as well as thinking himself inside it, so that 
through sensation and intuition as well as thought he comprehends it 
as fully as is possible within the limitations of his nature. Keats is, I 
believe, a poet typically empathic. His sensory equipment is extensive 
and exquisitely delicate. Furthermore, he conceives of the poet as a 
neutral being who takes on the characteristics of the object he con- 
templates—an idea which plainly suggests empathic projection. He pos- 
sesses an unparalleled ability to humanize nature, and in his concen- 
trative and compressive technique he has peculiar aptitude for achiev- 
ing the sustained and focussed effects which the portrayal of empathy 
demands. 

A familiar and unchallengeable instance of empathic response in 
Keats is his reaction to Spenser’s phrase, ‘‘sea-shouldering whales.” 
“He hoisted himself up, and looked burly and dominant, as he said, 
‘What an image that is—sea-shouldering whales’!’”*® The importance of 
kinesthetic and organic sensation in this example need not be enlarged 
upon. Another description of Keats affords less clear-cut evidence of 
observable empathic feeling, but is nonetheless significant: 


Certain things affected him extremely, particularly when ‘a wave was billow- 
ing through a tree,’ as he described the uplifting surge of air among swaying 
masses of chestnuts or oak foliage, or when, afar off he heard the wind coming 
across woodlands. ‘The tide! the tide!’ he would cry delightedly, and spring on 
to some stile, or upon the bough of a wayside tree, and watch the passage of the 
wind upon the meadow grasses or young corn, not stirring till the flow of air was 
all around him, while an expression of rapture made his eyes gleam and his face 
glow.... 

The only thing that would bring Keats out of one of his fits of seeming gloom- 
ful reverie—the only thing, that would bring the poet ‘to himself again’ was the 
notion ‘of the inland sea’ he loved so well, particularly the violent passage of 
wind across a great field of barley. . . . He would stand, leaning forward, listen- 
ing intently, watching with a bright serene look in his eyes and sometimes with 
a slight smile, the tumultuous passage of the wind above the grain.*® 


In this there are strong indications of motor response to the sweep of 


*® Charles Cowden Clarke, quoted by Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats (New York, 1917), 
p. 20. A comment by Hoxie N. Fairchild is apt: ‘The surest sign of poetic promise in this 
anecdote is not so much the singling out of epithets as the organic response to them, the 
being made to feel like a whale by words about whales” (The Romantic Quest [New York, 
1931], p. 310). 

*° William Sharp, The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, quoted by Colvin, op. cit., 
p. 80. 
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the wind, the waving of the grain. Apparent also is the intuitional, 
spontaneous, emotional quality of the young Keats’s relations with 
nature, which may well have originated in powerful empathic sensory 
impulses. 

Keats’s Letters evince a keenness of sympathy with the external 

world, whether human or natural, animate or inanimate, which fre- 
quently becomes empathy, and at all times has empathic tendencies. 
He conceives of the poet as a being who merges his identity with his 
perceptions; who becomes “‘a part of all he sees.”’ ‘Men of genius,” he 
declares, ‘“‘are great as certain ethereal Chemicals operating on the Mass 
of neutral intellect—by [for but] they have not any individuality, any 
determined Character.’ Later he gives fuller expression to the same 
idea: 
As to the poetical Character itself (I mean of that sort of which, if I am any- 
thing, I am a member; that sort distinguished from the wordsworthian or ego- 
tistical sublime; which is a thing per se and stands alone) it is not itself—it has 
no self—it is everything and nothing—It has no character—it enjoys light and 
shade; it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or ele- 
vated—It has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen. What shocks 
the virtuous philosopher, delights the camelion poet... .% A Poet is the most 
unpoetical thing in existence; because he has no identity—he is continually . . . 
filling some other body—The Sun, the Moon, the Sea and Men and Women who 
are creatures of impulse are poetical and have about them an unchangeable 
attribute—the poet has none; no identity—he is certainly the most unpoetical 
of all God’s Creatures.* 


Applying this conception of the poet still more closely to himself, he 
remarks, “When I am in a room with People if I ever am free from 
speculating on creations of my own brain, then not myself goes home to 
myself [italics mine]; but the identity of every one in the room begins 
to press upon me that I am in a very little time an[njihilated. .. .* 
“Not myself goes home to myself”; it seems an exact and wonderfully 
concise description of empathic projection. He concludes by reflecting. 
|, . even now I am perhaps not speaking from myself: but from some 
character in whose soul I now live.’”* 


31 The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman, 2nd ed. (London and New York, 1935), 
p. 67. Hereafter to be referred to as Letters. 

32 Cf. Shelley: “Incest is, like many other incorrect things, a very poetical circumstance” 
(The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. H. B. Forman [London, 1880], vir1, 143). Hereafter 
to be referred to as Works. 33 Letters, pp. 227-228. 

* Loc. cit. Cf. p. 216, on his brother Tom in his last illness: “His identity presses upon 
me so all day that I am obliged to go out ... I am obliged to write, and plunge into 
abstract images to ease myself of his countenance his voice and feebleness.” 

% Ibid., p. 229. 
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This identification of himself with what he perceived extended also 
to lower orders of existence: “ . . . if a Sparrow come before my Window 
I take part in its existince [sic] and pick about the Gravel.’ Since 
Keats imagines himself to be actually participating in the movements 
of the sparrow, his response is empathic. Elsewhere he declares that he 
can share the being even of a billiard ball.*” He perceives human quali- 
ties in landscapes, discerning in a flash of insight a profound relation- 
ship between man and nature.** Overwhelmed by the grandeur of moun- 
tainous scenery, he grows oblivious of himself in intense contemplation.*® 

Keats’s reaction to “‘sea-shouldering whales” indicates that his imagi- 
nation responded empathically to literature. On his own showing, his 
appreciation of art was of a similar nature. In a letter to the painter 
Benjamin Robert Haydon he employs poetical analogies to express his 
feeling for pictures in a fashion which significantly links his perceptions 
of these different mediums: 


... when a Schoolboy the abstract Idea I had of an heroic painting—was what 
I cannot describe I saw it somewhat sideways large prominent round and 
colour’d with magnificence—somewhat like the feel I have of Anthnoy and Cleo- 
patra. Or of Alcibiades, leaning on his Crimson Couch in his Galley, his broad 
shoulders imperceptibly heaving with the Sea. . . .4¢ 


This masterly word-portrait of Alcibiades both expresses and evokes 
empathy. One feels mass, body, motion, organic response. In a ma- 
noeuvre too swift to follow, Keats becomes Alcibiades himself, in all 
his pride of power and physical well-being. I hazard the suggestion that 
this process commences at the very beginning of Keats’s imagined con- 
templation of “‘an heroic painting.” The ‘‘abstract Idea’”’ focusses and 
assumes concreteness and reality in “Anthony and Cleopatra,” seated, 
no doubt, in their gorgeous Shakespearian barge. A dynamic sense of 
line emerges, already suggested in “sideways large prominent round.” 
The focussing process continues, as if a kaleidoscope were being ad- 
justed to bring into sharp relief its colored forms and shapes; and these 
fall into their culminating and most vivid pattern in the magnificent 
figure of Alcibiades. The emphatic sense of an actual living body origi- 


* Tbid., p. 69. 

7 On the authority of Richard Woodhouse, quoted by Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston 
and New York, 1925), 1, 103. 

** “What astonishes me more than anything is the tone, the coloring, the slate, the 
stone, the moss, the rock-weed; or, if I may so say, the intellect, the countenance of such 
places... ” (Letters, p. 156). 

* “T cannot think with Hazlitt that these scenes make man appear little. I never forgot 
my stature so completely—I live in the eye; and my imagination, surpassed, is at rest—” 
(ibid., p. 157).  Tbid., p. 129. 
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nates with the perception of line, dynamically composed to elicit this 
effect not on a material, objective canvas, but in Keats’s imagination. 

A self-projection more purely literary, emotional, and sympathetic, 
yet with some traces of empathy, occurs in an introspective discussion 
of Beauty and Imagination: 


No sooner am I alone than shapes of epic greatness are stationed about me, and 
serve my Spirit the office which is equivalent to a King’s body guard—then 
‘tragedy with scepter’d pall comes sweeping by.’ According to my state of mind 
I am with Achilles shouting in the Trenches, or with Theocritus in the Vales of 
Sicily.” 

The dynamic force of “‘sweeping,”’ and the concreteness with which the 
shouting Achilles is realized, arouse an empathic response. 

The empathy of Keats is not mere self-abandonment. The instinctive, 
sensuous, and intuitional qualities of his perception are balanced and 
steadied by an intellectual self-awareness which restrains him from in- 
dulging in emotional sympathy for its own sake.” This nice equilibrium 
of self-projection and self-restraint is most fully indicated in a long 
journal letter to George and Georgiana Keats: 


The greater part of Men make their way with the same instinctiveness, the same 
unwandering eye from their purposes, the same animal eagerness as the Hawk. 
The hawk wants a Mate, so does the Man—look at them both they set about it 
and procure one in the same manner. They want both a nest and they both set 
about one in the same manner—they get their food in the same manner—The 
noble animal Man for his amusements smokes his pipe—the Hawk balances 
about the Clouds—that is the only difference of their leisures. This it is that 
makes the Amusement of Life—to a speculative Mind. I go among the Fields 
and catch a glimpse of a Stoat or a fieldmouse peeping out of the withered grass— 
the creature hath a purpose and its eyes are bright with it. I go amongst the 
buildings of a city and I see a Man hurrying along—to what? the Creature 
has a purpose and his eyes are bright with it.... May there not be superior 
beings amused with any graceful, though instinctive attitude my mind may fall 
into, as I am entertained with the alertness of a Stoat or the anxiety of a Deer? 
Though a quarrel in the Streets is a thing to be hated, the energies displayed in 
it are fine; the commonest Man shows a grace in his quarrel. . . .@ 


“| Tbid., p. 241. Mario Praz has interpreted this passage as a typical example of the 
Romantic love for far-off times and distant places, analogous to Flaubert’s heavily pic- 
turesque Salammbo (La Carne, La Morte e il Diavolo [Milan and Rome, 1930], p. 200). It 
illustrates, in his opinion, an escapist decadence. I disagree; the tone is not languidly 
aesthetic, but healthy and exuberantly imaginative. 

«@« |. . supplementary to his demand for a detached state of spirit for poetic experience 
was his conception of the poetic nature as a free entity with capacity to penetrate wherever 
it may choose, able to project itself into and merge itself in complete identification with the 
objects of its contemplation” (C. D. Thorpe, The Mind of John Keats [New York and 
London, 1926], pp. 105-106). Letters, pp. 316-317. 
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Keats combines in these observations the attitude of the spectator 
and of the participant.“ The spectator predominates here, perhaps; one 
is struck first of all by his detachment. He looks down as from a great 
height. The affairs of man and beast alike are to him trivial, capable of 
arousing in him only a calm, speculative amusement. Yet this Olympian 
calm stems from a complete and selfless participation in the emotions 
and sensations of the Man, the Hawk, the Stoat. How he hits off each 
one: the alertness of the stoat, the anxiety of the deer, the timidity of 
the fieldmouse peeping out of the withered grass. Of all these the most 
meaningful, I think, is the hawk empathically balancing about the 
clouds—an image effortless and casual, but inevitable and unique in its 
fusion of the human and the natural. 


IV 


Although Keats shows empathic tendencies in sensory equipment, 
in theory, in quality of emotion, and in technique, yet clear and un- 
mistakable examples of empathy in his verse are comparatively few. 
This is because of the nature of empathy, which is like an iceberg, with 
the greater part of it hidden beneath the surface. Every instance of it 
represents a concentration of sensation, emotion, and expression which 
it would be neither possible nor desirable to maintain. Even poetry can- 
not (and should not) be perpetually at white-heat. Furthermore, em- 
pathy becomes perceptible only within the object upon which it is 
focussed, and since poetry is not basically a pictorial or plastic medium, 
empathy at an observable level occurs in it infrequently. These reserva- 
tions made, however, it is still possible to affirm the high importance of 
empathic imagery as a factor in Keats’s poetry. 

Critics have noted and praised in Keats the “‘potential’’ force of his 
static images. These convey a sense of power held momentarily in re- 
straint: of massive repose, which yet gives promise of decisive action. 
This “potential” quality, I believe, derives for the most part from 
empathy. An early and slight example is “Here are sweet peas, on 
tiptoe for a flight” (I Stood Tiptoe, |. 57). On the plane of sensation the 
image works through implied motor and kinesthetic impulses, by means 
of which Keats endows the sweet peas with human form and sentience. 
The shapes and attitudes of the flowers suggest to him an anticipatory 
stretching and flexing of muscles. 


“ See Shipley, op. cit., p. 219. 

“|. . the secret of Keats’s imagery, the excellence which sets him above his con- 
temporaries in mastery of phrase, is a highly dynamic power momentarily caught at rest 
and concentrated and imprisoned within an otherwise static image . . . this concentration 
in Keats is effected with no loss, but indeed with a startling gain, in strength, life, and 
intensity” (W. J. Bate, Negative Capability (Cambridge, Mass., 1939], p. 61). 
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A potential empathic image richer in shape and body is the picture of 
young Adonis in sleep, the coverlet not hiding 


...an Apollonian curve 
Of neck and shoulder, nor the fenting swerve, 
Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing light... 
(Endymion, 11. 399-401) 


The figure of Adonis takes on life from the purposeful movement of the 
lines of his body, from the kinesthetic implications of tenting and point- 
ing. The total effect is sculptural yet animated. Keats’s ability to endow 
static figures with organic life is also demonstrated in this description 
of Endymion: 
His youth was fully blown, 

Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown; 

And, for those simple times, his garments were 

A chieftain king’s; beneath his breast, half bare, 

Was hung a silver bugle, and between 

His nervy knees there lay a boar-spear keen. 

(Endymion, 1. 169-174) 


The image is built around nervy, which projects the detail that precedes 
it into life. By virtue of its organic and kinesthetic force Endymion is 
a sturdy young man, capable of physical action; without it he would 
have been a mere lay-figure. In the fine lines, 


At this with madden’d stare, 
And lifted hands, and trembling lips he stood; 
Like old Deucalion mountain’d o’er the flood, 
Or blind Orion hungry for the morn, 
(Endymion, 11. 195-198) 


depth of concept and poignancy of emotion is heightened and vivified 
by the weighty organic image mountain’d. 

These passages, save for the last one, have chiefly exemplified the 
physical, sensuous aspect of empathy. In the famous opening of Hyperion 
sensation is given a far-reaching symbolic meaning. The essence of the 
mighty idea which underlies Keats’s epic is compressed into a few lines 
of objective description. One might say that all the thought and emotion 
of Hyperion lies packed together in one small object: the hand of Saturn. 


Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred . . . (1. 17-19) 


This is empathic by paradox. Organic, kinesthetic, and motor feelings 
are conjured up by Keats’s insistence upon their absence. By a tech- 
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nique of repetition and compression one is forced to participate in the 
seeming independent being of this hand, to attribute to it ideas and 
emotions which go far beyond what Keats is to all appearances saying. 
For all his adjectives are more or less literal and objective; the hand is 
old, nerveless, listless, dead, unsceptred. Of course it is unsceptred; why 
should it be otherwise? And yet the word is crowded with implications. 


...and his realmless eyes were closed; 

While his bow’d head seem’d list’ning to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 
(1. 19-21) 


On the surface the predominating impression is visual and sculptural. 
By the weighty quietness of Saturn’s attitude we are hypnotically drawn 
into the picture. ‘‘Realmless,” however, is a bridge between the sub- 
jective and objective modes. Great Saturn, Lord of Titans and Father 
of the Gods, is realmless: and this is of enormous, cosmic consequence. 
But these immensities of meaning are contracted to a physical point. 
They reside not merely within the corporeal body of Saturn, but actu- 
ally in his eyes. ““Realmless’’ is an “intense” word, the ultimate result 
of great pressures, which contains within itself both subject and object 
epitomized. Through the processes of empathy, set in motion by almost 
imperceptible motor, organic, and kinesthetic responses, we step gradu- 
ally to higher levels of perception, the levels on which “realmless”’ 
moves, and to which it introduces us. The whole passage illustrates the 
use of empathy to give solid, finite substantiality to conceptions form- 
less of themselves because of their very size. In it Keats symbolizes in 
sculptural forms the entire story of the Titans: their greatness, the 
magnitude of their fall, and its inevitability. 

Hyperion contains several other examples of static, “potential” 
empathy, although no others so complex. The den in which the defeated 
Titans hold their council is surrounded by 


Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem’d 

Ever as if just rising froma sleep, 

Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns . . . 
(11. 10-12) 


This image recalls Vernon Lee’s “rising mountain.” It is empathic be- 
cause fully realized. The “‘rising” is visible through strong personifica- 
tion, reinforced by kinesthetic and tactual sensations. It is a motionless 
tableau of two bucks, straining against each other horn to horn, static 
but intense with fierce life. 

A sense of still more violent effort in motionlessness pervades the 
description of the Titans imprisoned below Tartarus: 
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... the brawniest in assault 
Were pent in regions of laborious breath; 
Dungeon’d in opaque element, to keep 
Their clenched teeth still clench’d and all their limbs 
Lock’d up like veins of metal, crampt and screw’d; 
Without a motion, save of their big hearts 
Heaving in pain, and horribly convuls’d 
With sanguine feverous boiling gurge of pulse. 
(1. 21-28) 


Keats is applying all his powers of expression to a single purpose, re- 
turning again and again to the attack. The verses surge with kinesthetic 
and organic impressions, enforced upon the reader by unusually weighty 
stresses, which give each suggestion its full value. In the final line each 
accent strikes like a hammer blow, in part because of the repeated 
parallelism of the syntax. There is nothing subtle about the method. 
Keats begins with a clear notion of the effect he desires, and brings his 
strongest weapons to bear in order to achieve it. The empathic quality 
of the passage is not, however, simply a matter of kinesthetic and 
organic suggestions, which do not initiate self-projection unless they are 
localized in forms. Human bodies are implicitly indicated in ‘‘brawniest”’ 
and “big.” 

The savage emotions and the immense physical force of the more 
warlike Titans are less directly but just as forcefully portrayed in 


Creus was one; his ponderous iron mace 
Lay by him, and a shatter’d rib of rock 
Told of his rage, ere he thus sank and pined. 
Iapetus another; in his grasp, 
A serpent’s plashy neck; its barbed tongue 
Squeez’d from the gorge, and all its uncurl’d length 
Dead; and because the creature could not spit 
Its poison in the eyes of conquering Jove. 

(11. 41-48) 


The strength and despair of Creus and Iapetus are not in their proper 
forms, but reside in the “ponderous iron mace,” the “‘shatter’d rib of 
rock,” and the dead serpent. As in the preceding passage, single words 
are enunciated with peculiar force and emphasis. The personifying sig- 
nificance of “rib” should be noticed; the word is unremarkable in its 
context, but indispensable to the empathic effect. 

A final example of empathy in motionlessness may be pointed out in 
a sculptural image of Cupid and Psyche: 


They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 
Their arms embraced, and their pinions too; 
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Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade adieu, 

As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber... 
(Ode to Psyche, ll. 15-19) 


The organic ‘“‘calm-breathing” determines empathy, sustained by tactual 
feelings in “bedded,” ‘‘embraced,” “lips touch’d not,” “‘disjoined,” and 
“soft-handed.” Motor content is implicit; action is suspended only 
momentarily. 

The characteristic quality and peculiar impact of these “‘potential” 
images comes in large part from the combination of compression with 
sustained concreteness of physical suggestion. Keats attains the maxi- 
mum of condensation; at the same time, however, he as it were revolves 
the object he is describing slowly before his reader’s eyes, so that each 
particular can be fully appreciated. This lingering, careful attention to 
significant detail is apparent also in his most typical empathic images 
of motion. 

Motion as he empathically portrays it is generally slow, smooth, and 
hypnotic, evocative of organic reactions through which one is insensibly 
drawn within its charmed circle. Most notable for mesmerizing power 
is this flower-wave metaphor from Endymion: 


... the floral pride 
In a long whispering birth enchanted grew 
Before his footsteps; as when heav’d anew 
Old ocean rolls a lengthen’d wave to the shore, 
Down whose green back the short-liv'd foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual, with a wayward indolence. 
(11. 345-350) 


Slow, even movement joins in the first line with a hint of strangeness 
in “enchanted.” In “heav’d” commences a rhythmical rising and falling. 
The repeated ‘‘o” sounds in “Old ocean rolls” unite with “lengthen’d”’ 
to heighten the feeling of motion, which becomes a curving, dizzying 
glide. All this prepares for the effect of the wave itself, within which 
there are two planes of movement. Within the motion of its green body 
is contained the steady, “gradual” bursting of the foam, which takes 
on a wavering, dancing swirl from “wayward.” This harmonious di- 
versity of movement focusses one’s attention like the crystal ball of a 
fortune-teller. The undercurrent of personification in “short-liv’d,” 
“back,” and “hoar’” completes and synthesizes the empathic content 
of the passage. 

Less hypnotic but still strongly empathic is the description of Cybele 
later on in Bk. 1 of Endymion: 
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Forth from a rugged arch in the dusk below, 
Came mother Cybele! alone—alone— 

In sombre chariot; dark foldings thrown 
About her majesty, and front death-pale, 
With turrets crown’d .Four maned lions hale 
The sluggish wheels; solemn their toothed maws, 
Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws 

U plifted drowsily, and nervy tails 

Cowering their tawny brushes. Silent sails 
This shadowy queen athwart, and faints away 
In another bloomy arch. (Il. 639-649) 


Empathy is observable chiefly in the lions. One responds to Keats’s 
suggestions of weight, form, effort, and movement. It is to be noted that 
this image is a picture in a frame, appearing momentarily in the open 
space between two rocky arches. The imagination is bounded within a 
narrow compass. As in other empathic images, Keats is at the top of 
his form; the description of Cybele is a set-piece upon which he lavishes 
all of his powers. The apparently irrelevant “alone-alone” is atmospheric 
in its portentous repetition. The repeated ‘‘o”’ sounds— 


Forth from a rugged arch, in the dusk below 
Came mother Cybele! alone—alone— 
In sombre chariot; dark foldings thrown . . . — 


have a “dark’’ sound; their rounded tonalities lend subtle aid to the 
general effect of ominous, trancelike gloom. The ‘“‘undersong” in “‘rug- 
ged,” “dusk,” and “mother,” harmonizes with the bolder majors of the 
“o”’ in achieving it. 

In the strongly empathic picture of the lions a heavy calm inter- 
mingles with threatening suggestions of restrained power. Sound once 
more plays a part: the assonances “surly-nervy,” “brow-hidden- 
drowsily-cowering”’ serve to emphasize the antithetical balance of 


Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws 
Uplifted drowsily, and nervy tails 
Cowering their tawny brushes. 


Finally the image disappears amid slighter physical sensations, but it 
remains “intense” to the last. The “shadowy queen” does not “fade 
away” as one would prosaically expect, but “faints away.” The whole 
is insistently empathic by virtue of sustained artistic effort; Keats plays 
every card in his poetical hand to entrap the reader into yielding himself 
up. 

This sustained repetitive concentration is more obviously apparent 
in a vividly empathic description of the physical agonies of Hyperion: 
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At this, through all his bulk an agony 
Crept gradual, from the feet unto the crown, 
Like a lithe serpent vast and muscular, 
Making slow way, with head and neck convuls’d 
From over-strained might .. . 
(Hyperion, 1. 259-263) 
Empathy emerges from concreteness of realization (‘from the feet unto 
the crown,’”’ head and neck convuls’d), from the slowness of movement 
by which the idea of pain receives its full values and emphasis, and from 
the violence of organic and kinesthetic sensation in “agony,” “‘lithe,”’ 
“muscular,” “convuls’d,” and “over-strained.” 
A final example of Keats’s characteristic slowness in empathic imagery 
is of a very different nature, filled as it is with a warm, luxurious languor: 
Dash’d by the wood-nymph’s beauty, so he burn’d 
Then, lighting on the printless verdure, turned 
To the swoon’d serpent, and with languid arm, 
Delicate, put to proof the lythe Caducean charm. 
(Lamia, 1. 130-133) 


One enters into the body of Apollo through warmth, “lighting,” the 
idea of hovering, and “languid.” More indirectly “‘swoon’d” and “‘lythe”’ 
are working closely with these to establish the desired effect. Through 
hints of physical sensation we are brought within the atmosphere of 
the calm, sensuous, heartless, pagan love of Apollo and the nymph. 

Keats is seldom in dancing mood, but in two instances he evokes an 
irresistible intoxication of rhythmical, swift, excited motion, against a 
background of thrilling music. One is a puzzling image from J Stood 
Tiptoe, so concrete that commentators have felt that it must derive 
from some specific literary source, as yet undetermined: “Stepping like 
Homer at the trumpet’s call’’ (1. 217) evocative in its admirable con- 
densation of strong motor and organic imagery. The second of these 
two is from the song of the Indian Maiden, in Endymion: | 

And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers: the rills 

; Into the wide stream came of purple hue— 
’Twas Bacchus and his crew! 
The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 
From kissing cymbals made a merry din— 
’Twas Bacchus and his kin! 
Like to a moving vintage down they came, 
Crown’d with green leaves, and faces all on flame 
All madly dancing through the pleasant valley, 
To scare thee, Melancholy! 
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Empathy makes itself felt in the closing verses, but only after intensive 
preparation. At the very beginning Keats imposes upon us with his 
“light blue hills,” so certain of touch, so definitive. Then there is the 
rich and heavy web of literary association surrounding ‘Bacchus and 
his crew” to be taken into account. The powerful organic effects of the 
three lines commencing, “The earnest trumpet spake” set in motion a 
definitely physical reaction, which tends to become empathic feeling 
through delicate personification in “kissing cymbals’’ and the felicitous 
“earnest.” Engendered as it were by these complex causes, empathy 
bursts into life embodied by the remarkable “moving vintage,” in which 
landscape and figures dissolve into delirious motion, so that animate 
and inanimate, sentient and insentient, are fused in a dance. 

In all the examples which I have cited Keats produces empathy ob- 
jectively; only twice, to my knowledge, does he describe its effects. 
The first instance occurs in The Eve of St. Agnes, in the oppression 
aroused in the beadsman by the stone effigies of dead knights and ladies. 


The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 

Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries 

He pzsseth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 
(Il. 14-18) 


Deluded momentarily by the apparent reality of these figures, he projects 
into them the cold and ache which he himself is experiencing. This pas- 
sage both describes and exemplifies empathy. The baleful effect of the 
philosopher’s eye upon Lamia may also be called an account of the 
empathic process, although it fails, in my opinion, to call forth empathic 
response: 
The bald-head philosopher 
Had fix’d his eye, without a twinkle or stir 
Full on the alarmed beauty of the bride, 
Brow-beating her fair form, and troubling her sweet pride. 
(1m. 245-248) 
Some hungry spell that loveliness absorbs; 
There was no recognition in those orbs. 
(11. 259-260) 
. .. the sophist’s eye 
Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 
Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging . . . 
(11. 299-301) 


“ For an even more notable use of the word see Hyperion, 1. 74: “Tall oaks branch- 
charmed by the earnest stars.” 
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One may interpret the deathly trance of Lamia as a physical response 
to a physical property of the eye, so powerful that all self-possession is 
quelled by it.‘ 

Empathy is in part responsible for the effect of two of the great Odes, 
the Ode to a Nightingale and the Ode on a Grecian Urn. The Nightingale, 
however, is predominantly sympathetic, while the Grecian Urn is em- 
pathic. To distinguish between the two it will be necessary for once to 
stretch the definition of empathy a little, assuming the presence of the 
characteristic empathic motor, organic, and kinesthetic content where 
it cannot be fully shown. 

Sympathy, it will be recalled, has been defined as a feeling parallel 
with. Empathy represents a more perfect fusion of subject and object, 
being a feeling within. The relations between Keats and the nightingale 
are in the main sympathetic, for he does not suppose himself to have 
merged his identity with it.** The bird is a convenient object into which 
to project poetic emotion, but Keats imposes upon it a type of being 
which it could not possibly possess. More to the point, he deceives neither 
himself nor his reader into thinking so. Empathy is a process which en- 
ables one to know as much as is possible about the object of one’s per- 
ceptions, within the limits inherent in the nature of the percipient. The 
Ode, however, is about Keats, not about a nightingale. The bird is a 
shadowy thing. 

There are moments when the poet does indeed seem to be experiencing 
empathy: in the organic intensity of 

’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness, 
(ll. 5-6) 

... thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
(l. 7) 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


(I. 10) 
There is also a hint of empathy in the sudden shift of scene between 


*’ Coleridge, Christabel, 1. 601-609: 
“So deeply had she drunken in 
That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 
That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind: 
And passively did imitate 
That look of dull and treacherous hate! 
And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 
Still picturing that look askance 
With forced unconscious sympathy. . . . 
* See for a contrary view L. P. deVries, op. cit., pp. 40-47. 
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st. 3 and st. 4, which indirectly suggests flight in Keats by way of the 
bird. Finally, “plaintive anthem” (I. 75) is a blend of empathy and 
sympathy. Keats is not warranted in attributing his sudden feeling of 
disenchantment to the nightingale. On the other hand, this “‘plaintive- 
ness” is the effect of distancing on sound, and fuses his emotion with 
his perception. The poet and the bird, however, are for the most part 
two, not one. Keats does not propose to enter into the nightingale, but 
“« , . with thee fade away into the forest dim.” (1. 20) 

The Ode on a Grecian Urn is Keat’s consummate expression of em- 
pathic feeling and thought. Init empathy arises from prolonged and pas- 
sionate contemplation of a beautiful object,“* and is refined into aes- 
thetic emotion; which in turn is expanded and uplifted into more com- 
prehensive perceptions culminating in the Platonic merging of Beauty 
and Truth at the end of the poem. This refining and sublimating process 
is the result of the action upon empathy of another element, the ‘‘spec- 
tator” attitude—the calm detachment with which we have seen Keats 
observing the affairs of the hawk, the stoat, the fieldmouse and the 
man. The relations of these two elements in the poem present themselves 
as a steady movement of advance into the object and withdrawal from it. 

The workings of empathy begin with perceptions of line and shape, 
by the motion of which Keats is drawn within the scenes of the vase. 
It is a concentrative process, in which rich and deep emotions and 
thought are directed into and focussed upon a single, concrete, finite 
form. It is sculptural and pictorial. 

The commencement of the Ode is muted, chaste, and cold: 

Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian... 


(ll. 1-3) 


The severe and simple harmonies of the vase do not easily yield up their 
secret; its cold classicism is not immediately evocative of emotion. But 
Keats begins to respond to its slowly disclosed invitation in ‘What 
leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy shape,’’®® as the measured move- 


49 J. M. Murry seems to deny that the Grecian Urn is a poem about art. “The supremacy 
which he [Keats] asserts is the supremacy of the changeless, and in the strict metaphysical 
sense, eternal world of the Imagination. He is not asserting the supremacy of Art over 
Nature; but of the Imaginative vision of Nature over the immersion in Nature to which, 
in our total animal existence, we are ‘condemned’ ” (Studies in Keats, New and Old [New 
York and London, 1939], p. 75n). Mr. Murry’s distinction is over-ingenious, but his 
analysis of the Ode is brilliant. 

“Tn calling the scene a ‘leaf-fringed legend’ Keats will have remembered that the 
necks and shoulders of this kind of urn are regularly encircled by bands of leaf-pattern 
ornament” (Colvin, op. cit., p. 416). 
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ment of line and pattern beckons him inward (I. 5). 


What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 

(il. 8-10) 


The flat figures take on dimension and life, a perspective unrolls before 
him, the scene grows more spacious as he steps inside it, staring about 
him like a sleeper newly awakened. To his eyes all is at first generalized: 
men and maidens, excited movement and sound, ecstasy. The import 
of it all is not immediately clear. 

Soon, however, the meaning of the figure reveals itself more fully. 
Caught up by a dynamic sense of motion, he enters into the feelings of 
the lover. Yet he is perfectly conscious of the difference between life 
and art, and this very consciousness invokes a new, complex emotion: 


Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 

(ll. 17-20) 


The lover is betrayed by art; he is forever imprisoned in a timeless 
frustration. Yet, paradoxically, he is not to grieve. His love will be 
present always, and always fair. Cold comfort, one would unthinkingly 
say; but this eternity of aesthetic contemplation is the highest glory of 
art. 

Oh, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

Forever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! more happy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 

For ever panting, and for ever young; 

All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

(ll. 21-30) 


This stanza extends and enlarges the suggestions of st. 2. The tension 
between empathy and intellect, participation and contemplation, life 
and art, becomes explicit. Keats enters in turn into the boughs, the 
melodist, and the lovers, joining fully in their feelings. The colder intel- 
lect tells him, however, that this is not life but the artistic reflection of 
it, subject to other laws than those which govern mortals. And as in 
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stanza 2, this realization issues forth in. new and complex ways; emotion, 
channeled in a new direction, takes on not less but more force from the 
strangeness and novelty of its course. The impact of empathy is strongest 
in these lines; Keats tries to fix its significance and intensity in the or- 
ganic sensations aroused by the heavy, lingering repetitions of “happy.” 
He identifies himself with the lover, feels impulses of movement and 
kinesthesia. He experiences warmth, he pants; he consummates his 
love, and goes on to the inevitable human aftermath of “A burning 
forehead, and a parching tongue.” With this line the tide of empathy 
reaches its height in the poem: yet inseparable from it is the realization 
that these physical experiences are precisely what do not happen and 
could not happen. For the figures of the vase are contained forever in 
another medium than life. 
The calmer tone of stanza 4 is indicative of a steady, progressive 

withdrawal. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer, lowing at the skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 

What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 

And, little town, thy streets for ever more 

Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 

Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


Keats is still within. the picture or more aptly, on the actor’s side of the 
proscenium-arch. He is no longer, however, taking active part in the 
drama. In the exquisitely sympathetic “‘mysterious” he seals the es- 
sential quality of the play with his stamp. The priest is mysterious by 
simple association, for he partakes in religious mysteries, Eleusinian 
and Dionysian. He is mysterious because remote from us in time. He 
is mysterious because he embodies the secret of the greatness and the 
magic of old Greece. And he is mysterious with the mystery of art. But 
in all this Keats is not entering into the body and mind of the priest, 
but is seeing him objectively from without. With the paradox of the 
village, forever deserted because its inhabitants have been spirited 
away by the magic piping of art and are caught in the timeless urn, he 
steps outside the frame of the proscenium-arch once more. In stanza 5 
he is outside, reflecting upon what he has experienced. 

This stanza is frequently with some justice considered the least satis- 
factory part of the Ode. Its commencement is generally deemed un- 
promising, a cold eighteenth century apostrophe: 
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O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought . .. 


These lines are empathically significant, however. The aesthetic and 
emotional experience which consitutes the Ode began with the percep- 
tion of a shape, an attitude. The chill of stanza 5 is a reflection of the 
contemplative mood, as Keats tries to fix permanently what he has 
seen and felt. ‘Cold Pastoral” hits off exactly his new point of view. 
And in the famous final lines beginning “‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” 
he comes to a satisfying and inevitable conclusion, which could not 
have been concretely felt and “‘proved upon the pulses’’®! without the 
powerful physical aid of empathy. 

With the consideration of the Ode this discussion of the empathic 
qualities of Keats’s poetry may well end. For the Ode on a Grecian Urn 
is a perfect and complete expression of its processes, which are rooted 
in strong and vivid physical sensation, and are capable of growing from 
this firm and fertile earth to the highest and most subtle reaches of 
emotion and thought. 

V 


Unlike that of Keats, Shelley’s poetry contains few examples of 
empathy, although it has a number of empathic tendencies. He habitu- 
ally personifies the inanimate and insentient, and he displays an intense 
sympathy with nature. In Prometheus Unbound he explicitly and 
philosophically links man with nature in his imaginative construction 
of the ideal world of the millennium.” Yet despite these apparent indi- 
cations of empathic feeling and thinking, his verse yields up little 
evidence of empathy itself. 

Shelley, indeed, is a poet of sympathy rather than of empathy. The 
sensory elements of the empathic process are lacking in him. He projects 
himself into the object intellectually and emotionally, but not physi- 
cally ; he has too little sense of the human body to be able to do so. When 
he describes the inanimate or the insentient the object is perfectly 
there, faithfully recorded, but the human subject is missing. 

This lack of feeling for the body manifests itself in his inability to 
describe complex, organic forms. He expresses kinesthetic, motor, and 
organic sensations with great vividness, but seldom localizes them in 
human beings. His figures are generally airy and incorporeal as wind.* 


“ “| .. axioms in philosophy are not axioms until they are proved upon our pulses” 
(Keats, Letters, p. 142). 8 See m1. iii. 84 ff., 111. iv., rv. 206 ff. 

“What was, in my opinion, deficient in his poetry, was .. . the want of reality in 
the characters with which he peopled his splendid scenes, and to which he addressed or 
imparted the utterance of his impassioned feelings” (T. L. Peacock, Memoirs of Shelley 
[London, 1909], p. 83). 
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The visioned maid in Alastor, for example, and Asia, Panthea and Ione 
in Prometheus Unbound, are beautiful but evanescent apparitions. In 
the latter poem, where his opportunities for sculptural moulding of the 
“human form divine” are great, the contrast with the parallel Hyperion 
of Keats is very striking. The figures of Keats’s Titans are vast, bulky, 
muscular, Michelangeloesque;* one participates with them in the strains 
and stresses of their immense physical effort against the conquering 
Gods. Prometheus, Jupiter, and Mercury in Prometheus Unbound, how- 
ever, are almost bodiless. When was there ever so fine a subject for 
sculptural representation as Prometheus, bound to his rock? Yet Shelley 
does not utilize him. And without concrete shape or form empathy 
will not work. The ideal union of men and nature through love with 
which Prometheus Unbound concludes is intellectual and philosophical, 
not physical and instinctive. The personifications of the Earth and 
Moon are ideally suited for empathic description, but in Shelley’s hands 
they remain symbols without humanity, marvellous though they are.* 

Shelley has ample sense of form and line, but it is simple, elemental, 
and geometrical. He is more at home with orbs and spheres than with 
the complex interreactions of the planes and surfaces of organic bodies. 
He is most completely in sympathy with objects and states of mind too 
remote from our experience for us to participate fully in his feeling for 
them.*’ He unquestionably identifies himself wholly with his object in 
The Cloud, an amazing feat of imaginative penetration. He unites him- 
self with it in dizzying images of speed and height. But this is a purely 
private experience; he has gone where no man may pursue. We cannot 
think or feel ourselves into the cloud, for it has no body for us to get 
into: none, at least, which invites the ordinary imagination. Thus in 


“It is perhaps significant that Shelley heartily disliked Michelangelo for his “rude, 
external, mechanical quality” (Works, vit, p. 121). 

% The organic reactions of Prometheus to the tortures of “Jove’s winged hounds” 
are painfully vivid, but we have too little sense of his body to share them. Shelley de- 
scribes, but fails to exemplify empathy in 

“Whilst I behold such execrable shapes 
Methinks I grow like what I contemplate, 
And laugh and stare in loathsome sympathy.” (1. 449-451) 

56 This statement is not intended as a qualitative judgment. 

57 |. in this have I long believed that my power consists,” Shelley wrote; “in sym- 
pathy and that part of the imagination which relates to sentiment and contemplation. 
I am formed, if for anything not incommon with the herd of mankind, to apprehend minute 
and remote distinctions of feeling...” (Shelley's Literary and Philosophical Criticism, 
ed. J. Shawcross [London, 1909], pp. 160-161). 

58 | as to real flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal in those articles; you 
might as well go to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton, as expect anything human or earthly 
from me” (Works, vu, 244). 
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To a Skylark there is a momentary, abortive feeling of empathic rising 
in the soaring of the lark, but it is dissipated because of the bird’s 
essential “‘disembodiedness.’’®* 

His closest approaches to empathy, as a matter of fact, are usually 
accompanied by images of dizzy speed, swift rising, immense heights. 
His treatment of the sea is sometimes close to empathy; he makes it 
live, although he does not enter into it himself or make it accessible to 
human feelings.*® Sometimes his swift motion, aided by a manipulation 
of metrical stresses unexampled before him, catches one up into itself." 
In a single instance an image of swift speed and power, aided by environ- 
ing ideas of rising and height, becomes truly empathic: 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
The impulse of thy strength. . .@ 

(Ode to the West Wind, ll. 43-46) 


Here, for once, the personification is of a nature to evoke feelings of 
breathing, struggling humanity. 

Into The Cenci alone, for Shelley the exception which proves the 
rule,* does empathy enter prominently. Two long speeches of Beatrice 
are plainly empathic. In the first she attributes her own horror and 
confusion to the scene before her: 


The pavement sinks under my feet! The walls 
Spin around! I see a woman weeping there, 
And standing calm and motionless, whilst I 
Slide giddily as the world reels —My God! 
The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood! 
The sunshine on the floor is black! The Air 

Is changed to vapors such as the dead breathe 
In charnel-pits! Pah! I am choked! There creeps 


% See Mark Rampion’s amusingly choleric comment in Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter 
Point (New York, 1928), p. 144. “‘The lark couldn’t be allowed to be a mere bird, with 
blood and feathers and a nest and an appetite for caterpillars. Oh no! That wasn’t nearly 
poetical enough, that was much too coarse. It had to be a disembodied spirit.” 

5° See Alastor, ll. 323-325; A Vision of the Sea. 

© See Prometheus Unbound, 11. iv. 163-174, v. 1-5. 

@ Cf. 1. 62: ... Be thou me, impetuous one!” 

®% “His success was a double triumph; and often after he was earnestly entreated to 
write again in a style that commanded popular favor, while it was not less instinct with 
truth and genius. But the bent of his mind went the other way; and even when employed 
on subjects whose interest depended on character and incident, he would start off in an- 
other direction, and leave the delineations of human passion . . . ” (Mary Shelley, Note to 
The Cenci). 
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A clinging, black, contaminating mist 

About me—’tis substantial, heavy, thick; 

I cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 

My fingers and my limbs to one another, 

And eats into my sinews, and dissolves 

My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 

The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life! 
(m1. 1. 9-23) 


The mental struggle of Beatrice to throw off the sin forced upon her by 
the diabolical Cenci is powerfully projected into physical actuality: the 
stupor of despair, the hovering on the verge of madness, and the brave 
effort to conquer the ineluctable sense of contamination, are symbolized 
in poignant tactual, organic, and kinesthetic imagery. 

The second example is a remarkable projection of human sensations 
and emotions into inanimate nature: 


. .. [remember 

Two miles on this side of the fort the road 
Crosses a deep ravine; ’tis rough and narrow, 
And winds with short turns down the precipice; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings seems slowly coming down; 
Even as a wretched soul hour after hour 
Clings to the mass of life; yet, clinging, leans; 
And, leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall; beneath this crag 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 
The melancholy mountain yawns. .. . 

(11. i. 243-257) 


The ominous shadow of murder hangs over this scene, for it is here that 
old Cenci is to be done away with. The rock, sustaining itself “with 
terror and with toil,” is Cenci, long ripe for the grave; it is also, how- 
ever, Beatrice herself, whose life he has in effect destroyed, and who 
clings to an existence without hope. The kinesthetic force of the repeated 
cling emphasizes the emotional and conceptual implications, and the 
slow motor alternation of “yet, clinging, leans / And leaning, makes 
more dark” prepares for the climactic “despair.” “Yawns,” the final 
word, is a masterly empathic fusion of the objective and subjective 
modes. The spacious curve of the mountain yawns beneath the rock as 
Hell-mouth yawns for the laboring souls of Beatrice and Cenci. 
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These examples of empathic feeling are, however, exceptions to the 
habitual mode of Shelley’s poetry, which seldom localizes sensation and 
emotion within the individual human body. Whereas Keats endeavors 
to bring home to us strong and intimate organic and kinesthetic impulses, 
drawing us to identify ourselves physically and spiritually with the 
object of his poetic contemplation, Shelley seeks “‘to apprehend minute 
and remote distinctions of feeling,” too far from our ordinary sensations 
and associations for us to participate with him. Mrs. Shelley remarks 
that “More popular poets clothe the ideal with familiar and sensible 
imagery. Shelley loved to idealize the real—to gift the mechanism of 
the material universe with a soul and a voice, and to bestow such also 
on the most delicate and abstract emotions and thoughts of the mind.’ 
A human voice and soul, but not a human body endowed with sensation: 
and therefore he is usually incapable of eliciting the strong physical 
response essential to empathy. 

RICHARD H. FoGLe 

University of Michigan 


* Note to Prometheus Unbound. 








XI 


DER DICHTERKOMPONIST PETER CORNELIUS 
UND FRIEDRICH HEBBEL 


U den Personen, die Friedrich Hebbel in den letzten Jahren seines 
Lebens nahegestanden haben, gehért auch der Dichterkomponist 
Peter Cornelius. Da wir seinen Namen in den Tagebiichern Hebbels 
vergeblich suchen, wohl aber seinen grofen Onkel, den Maler Peter 
Cornelius (1783-1867), erwihnt finden, ist anzunehmen, da Cornelius 
keinen starken Eindruck auf Hebbel gemacht hat. Auch Emil Kuh, 
Hebbels Biograph, erwahnt den Dichterkomponisten nicht, obwoh! 
beide befreundet waren und Cornelius Gedichte von Kuh vertont hat. 
Andere Darsteller von Hebbels Leben haben Cornelius ebenfalls iiber- 
sehen. Nur Adolf Bartels nennt in seiner kleinen Lebensbeschreibung 
Hebbels! Cornelius unter denen, die in Wien um den grofen Dramatiker 
waren, und Paul Bornstein hat in seinem umfangreichen Werke ‘“Fried- 
rich Hebbels Persénlichkeit’’® Teile aus den Briefen von Peter Cornelius 
zum Abdruck gebracht. Und doch gehérte Cornelius, dessen musikalische 
Werke, insbesondere seine Liedkompositionen, einen hohen Rang ein- 
nehmen, dessen Dichtungen und schriftstellerische Arbeiten in vier 
Banden vorliegen und dessen Leben und Werk in etlichen biographischen 
Arbeiten behandelt worden ist,’ nicht nur zu dem engeren Kreise um 
Hebbel in Wien, sondern er hat in seinen Briefen auch des 6fteren 
Hebbel und sein Verhaltnis zu ihm erwaihnt und damit Material zu 
dem Charakterbilde des norddeutschen Dramatikers geliefert, das bis 
heute unberiicksichtigt geblieben ist. 
Peter Cornelius, der 1824 als Sohn eines Schauspielerehepaars in 


1 Universal-Bibliothek Nr. 3998/98a. S. 103. 

* Paul Bornstein, Friedrich Hebbels Persinlichkeit. 2 Bde. (Berlin, 1924). 

* Das musikalische Werk umfaft: 84 Lieder mit Klavierbegleitung, 21 mehrstimmige 
Gesinge, 39 Chorwerke und 3 Opern (Der Barbier von Bagdad, Der Cid, Gunléd). 

Das dichterische Werk: 

Peter Cornelius, Literarische Werke (Leipzig): 1. Bd. (1904); 2. Bd. (1905) Ausgewahlte 
Briefe nebst Tagebuchblattern und Gelegenheitsgedichten. Herausgegeben von seinem Sohne 
Carl Maria Cornelius; 3. Bd. (1904) Aufsdtze uber Muwik und Kunst. Herausgegeben von 
Edgar Istel; 4. Bd. (1905) Gedichte. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von Adolf Stern. 

Biographisches: 

Adolf Sandberger, Leben und Werk des Dichtermusikers Peter Cornelius. Wirzburger 
Diss. (1887). 

Emil Sulger-Gebing, Peter Cornelius als Mensch und Dichter (Miinchen, 1908). 

Max Hasse, Der Dichtermusiker Peter Cornelius. 2 Bde. (Leipzig, 1922-23). 

Car] Maria Cornelius, Peter Cornelius, der Wort- und Tondichter. 2 Bde. (Regensburg, 
1925). 

Heinrich Miiller-Eschhorn, Das Verhalinis Cornelius-Wagner. Diss. Rostock (1933). 
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Mainz geboren wurde, hatte anfangs Schauspieler werden wollen, sich 
dann aber in Berlin dem Studium der Musik zugewandt. Eine leiden- 
schaftliche Liebe zu einem jungen Madchen hatte den Poeten in ihm 
erweckt, und der Umgang mit jiingeren Schriftstellern, zu denen auch 
Paul Heyse gehérte, sowie die Bekanntschaft mit dem schon alten 
Joseph von Eichendorff, hatten in dem feinfiihligen und mit groBem 
Formsinn begabten jungen Mann den Wunsch rege werden lassen, 
Dichterkomponist zu werden und nicht nur eigene Gedichte zu ver- 
tonen, sondern vor allem komische Opern zu eigenen Texten zu kom- 
ponieren. Die Befiirchtung, sich in Berlin nicht ganz entfalten zu kén- 
nen und das Verlangen, neues Leben und neue Musik kennenzulernen, 
hatten Cornelius im Jahre 1853 veranlaSt, nach Weimar zu gehen, um 
sich dort in der Umgebung Franz Liszts dem Zauber der neuen Musik 
hinzugeben, als deren Vorkimpfer Richard Wagner und Liszt angesehen 
wurden. Angezogen von der Persénlichkeit Liszts, berauscht von dem 
Neuen, das ihm aus den Werken Wagners entgegenstrémte, und ent- 
ziickt von dem in Weimar herrschenden Geiste, wollte er, wenn irgend 
méglich, die in ihm schlummernden Krifte so weit entwickeln, da8 er 
sich dem Kreise der Grofen einfiigen kénnte. Cornelius blieb fiinf Jahre 
in Weimar, sich als Privatsekretir und Ubersetzer Liszts betatigend, 
und genof begeistert das Weimarer Leben, das seinen Mittelpunkt auf 
der Altenburg hatte, wo die Fiirstin Wittgenstein und Liszt residierten. 
Liszt hatte fiir den poetischen jungen Musiker ein tiefes Verstandnis, 
und auch die Fiirstin brachte dem ideal veranlagten Dichtermusiker 
ein warmes Interesse entgegen. Zu den vielen geistvollen Menschen, die 
Cornelius im Liszt-Kreise kennenlernte, gehérte auch Friedrich Heb- 
bel, der 1858 zu der Auffiihrung seiner Genoveva nach Weimar 
heriibergekommen war. 

Wie das erste Zusammensein mit Hebbel auf Cornelius wirkte, wissen 
wir nicht. In einem Punkte aber stimmten die beiden Manner voll- 
standig iiberein: in der Verehrung der jungen Prinzessin Marie von 
Wittgenstein, der spiteren Gemahlin des Fiirsten Konstantin von 
Hohenlohe. Kuh berichtet uns, welchen Eindruck die junge Dame auf 
Hebbel machte und wie verstandnisvoll sie dessen Werke beurteilte.* 
Cornelius schrieb Gedichte fiir sie und hat sie spiter in Wien auch 
besucht. Ob er damals Hebbels Werke bereits kannte oder nach dieser 
ersten Begegnung sich mit ihnen beschaftigte, lat sich nicht sagen. 
Aus einem Brief von Marie von Wittgenstein an Hebbel kénnen wir 
nur entnehmen, da diese dem Dichter ‘“‘ein Volkslied von Cornelius” 
iibersandte, dessen “‘einfache Weise” den Beifall Hebbels fand.§ 


* Emil Kuh, Biographie Friedrich Hebbels. 2 Bde. (Wien und Berlin, 1912), 1, 430 ff. 
* Friedrich Hebbel. Sdmiliche Werke. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe besorgt von Richard 
Maria Werner. Dritte Abteilung, 6. Bd., 193. 
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So interessant und férderlich das Leben in Weimar fiir Cornelius 
auch sein mochte, er hatte nicht genug Zeit fiir eigene Werke. Als darum 
seine erste Oper, “Der Barbier von Bagdad,” deren Textbuch er selbst 
verfa8t hatte, im Dezember 1858 in Weimar ihre Urauffiihrung erlebt 
und zu einem Theaterskandal gefiihrt hatte, der sich eigentlich nicht 
gegen die Oper und ihren Komponisten, sondern viel mehr gegen Liszt 
und die neue Musik richtete, kam er zu dem Entschlu&, die Stadt an 
der Ilm zu verlassen. Die energische Weise, in der Liszt fiir ihn und den 
“Barbier von Bagdad” eingetreten war und die Anerkennung, die er 
in den Kreisen der Anhanger der neuen Musik gefunden hatte, steigerte 
das SelbstbewuStsein des jungen Komponisten, erregte aber auch zu- 
gleich die Befiirchtung in ihm, er werde in der Umgebung des Meisters 
sich nicht zur vollen Kiinstlerpersénlichkeit entwickeln kénnen. Trotz 
der groSen Bewunderung fiir Liszt hatte er sich doch ein klares Urteil 
bewahrt, und sein eigenes Schaffen erschien ihm zu diirftig fiir die in 
Weimar verbrachten fiinf Jahre. Dazu kam, daf sein Bruder Carl, der 
Professor in Miinchen war, als guter Katholik und national denkender 
Deutscher die weltbiirgerliche Einstellung Liszts sowie das Leben und 
Treiben auf der Altenburg ablehnend beurteilte und wiederholt ver- 
sucht hatte, Peter Cornelius zum Verlassen Weimars zu veranlassen. 
Scheinbar fiirchtete der junge, strebsame Mann, da er auch in 
Miinchen, wohin ihn der Bruder gern haben wollte, sich beengt fiihlen 
wiirde, und er entschol% sich darum, nach Wien zu gehen, wo er nicht 
nur ein reges Musikleben, sondern auch Friedrich Hebbel zu finden 
hoffte. 

Schon auf dem Wege nach Wien war Cornelius im Geiste bei Hebbel; 
in einem Brief aus Mainz schrieb er, er habe neulich “etwas Propaganda 
fiir Hebbel gemacht” und dessen Gedicht “Mutter und Kind” zum 
Vorlesen vorgeschlagen. Es wurde, wie er berichtet, ‘von 7} bis 9} 
vorgelesen und fand in dem kleinen Kreise sehr viel Beifall. Nun soll 
auch nichstens seine Genoveva drankommen.”* In einem andern Brief 
aus derselben Zeit sagt er von der genannten Vorlesung, er selbst habe 
bei dieser Gelegenheit das Gedicht erst kennengelernt. Zu beachten 
ist hier auch das Urteil, das Cornelius iiber das Gedicht abgibt. Er sagt, 
es bezeichne “eine gliickliche Abwendung Hebbels vom Abnormalen 
auf das Gesunde, Natiirliche.”’ Er schlie8t mit den Worten: ‘Das Gedicht 
bestirkt uns mit Recht in unserer Liebe fiir Hebbel.””’ 

Am liebsten wire Cornelius noch am Tage seines Eintreffens in Wien, 
am 12. April 1859, zu dem verehrten Dichter geeilt, allein ‘den ersten 
Besuch, den der liebe Dichter haben sollte, bekam der liebe Gott,’’ er 
ging in den Stephansdom.* Wahrscheinlich hat er aber am nichsten 


6 Cornelius 1, 317, 7 Ebenda, 319. 8 Ebenda, 346. 
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Tage Hebbel aufgesucht, denn er berichtet Anfang Mai an Liszt, er 
habe “Frau Hebbel und die Kaiserin zum erstenmal gesehen.” Er fahrt 
dann fort: ‘““Hebbel ist gewif ein ebenso trefflicher Mensch als Dichter; 
ich habe ihn ganz lieb. Das soll mein Stammhaus sein; auch seine beiden 
Christinen sind gut.’’ Bemerkenswert ist der Schlu& des Briefes: ‘Meine 
Wohnung ist durch seinen Besuch eingeweiht.’’® Das deutet fraglos an, 
da& Hebbel den Besuch des jungen Musikers erwidert hat, eine Tat- 
sache, die fiir die Beurteilung des Verhiltnisses zwischen Hebbel und 
Cornelius nicht ohne Bedeutung ist. Scheinbar ist Hebbel in diesen 
Wochen zu dem zehn Jahre jiingeren Cornelius recht freundlich gewesen, 
denn am 6. Juni hebt dieser in einem Briefe hervor, der Dichter sei 
“ein lieber, voller Mensch.’!° Hebbel schrieb in denselben Tagen an 
die Prinzessin Wittgenstein und bemerkte in seinem Brief, Cornelius 
sei eingetroffen und es scheine ihm in Wien zu gefallen." Das dftere 
Zusammensein mit Hebbel veranlaSte Cornelius in diesen Wochen, 
sich eingehender mit dessen Dichtungen zu befassen, ja er las daraus 
sogar einem Freunde vor.” Wie sehr der junge Musiker die Freundlich- 
keit Hebbels schatzte, zeigt eine Bemerkung in einem Brief an seine 
Schwester Susanne, in welcher er sich iiber die Sprédigkeit und Kiihle 
seiner Kollegen beklagt, wihrend Friedrich Hebbel ihn ‘‘zweimal be- 
sucht und anderthalb Stunden bei ihm gesessen” habe.” Auch in 
einem Schreiben an die Schauspielerin Rosa von Milde betont Cor- 
nelius, Hebbel habe ihm Griife aus Weimar gebracht und sei “den 
ganzen Morgan” bei ihm geblieben.“ So scheint Cornelius in diesen 
ersten Wochen seiner Wiener Zeit recht gliicklich iiber sein Verhaltnis 
zu Hebbel gewesen zu sein. 

Im September desselben Jahres andert sich der Ton seiner Brief 
schon etwas, wenn er von Hebbel spricht. In einem Schreiben an die 
Fiirstin Wittgenstein nennt er den bewunderten Dichter einen ‘‘Granit- 
vorsprung,” der in den wilden Strom der Zeit hineinragt und spricht 
von der “daimonischen Natur’ Hebbels, der er befangen gegeniiber- 
stehe.“ Zu seiner Bewunderung gesellt sich nun die leise Besorgnis, er 
kénne durch eine Ungeschicklichkeit es mit Hebbel verderben. Fiir 
Frau Christine hat Cornelius Worte der héchsten Bewunderung. Wie 
er in dem genannten Brief schreibt, hat er ihr seine “‘Liebeserklarung” 
gemacht, worauf sie beide ein “‘Stiindchen geflennt” hatten. Wie zur 
Familie Hebbel, so fiihlte sich Cornelius auch zu Emil Kuh, dem Ver- 
trauten des Hauses, hingezogen. Er komponierte vier von dessen Ge- 
dichten fiir die Stimme seiner Frau passend. Wenn Kuh den Kompo- 
nisten in seiner Biographie Hebbels nicht erwahnt, so liegt der Grund 


*® Ebenda, 354. 10 Ebenda, 367. 41 Hebbel, 3. Abt. v1, 248. 
® Cornelius, 1, 367. 1 Ebenda, 390. “ Ebenda, 411. 4% Ebenda, 414. 
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wohl darin, daZ Cornelius in dieser Zeit noch nicht als bedeutender 
Musiker galt. 

Die von Cornelius beftirchtete Triibung seiner Beziehungen zu Heb- 
bel sollte nur zu bald kommen. Im Oktober 1859 hatte er ein Gedicht 
Hebbels melodramatisch bearbeitet und der Prinzessin Marie von Witt- 
genstein als Hochzeitsgeschenk tibersandt. Wie er seiner Schwester 
schrieb, hatte er wegen dieser Komposition “‘einen Strau&” mit Hebbel, 
infolgedessen er diesen als “reizbar und leicht verletzlich” charakter- 
isierte. In dem Schreiben heift es weiter: “Er kann mir ansehen, daf 
ich ihm sehr ergeben bin und ihn hoch verehre. Deshalb mag er sich 
aber um so mehr hiiten, mich etwa fiihlen zu lassen, daf er ein vor- 
nehmerer Geist ist.’ In der Fortsetzung braucht Cornelius ziemlich 
unvermittelt den Ausdruck “‘katholische Gefiihlsschwarmerei,’”’ so dai 
man den Eindruck hat, Hebbel kénne ihm diese zum Vorwurf gemacht 
haben. Er betont auch, daf er fiinfunddrei®ig Jahre alt sei und nicht 
linger “maflose Liebe und Hingebung an Menschen verschwenden 
wolle, um dann ein bifchen abgezirkelte, altkluge Weisheit dafiir ein- 
zunehmen.” Wie aus dem Brief vom 1. November 1859 hervorgeht, hat 
Hebbel noch ein zweites Mal dem Komponisten gegeniiber ein iiber- 
trieben gereiztes Verhalten gezeigt. Die Folge war, daS Cornelius sich 
von einem geplanten Zeitschriftenunternehmen, dessen Leitung in 
seinen und Kuhs Handen liegen und dessen Pole Liszt und Hebbel sein 
sollten, zuriickzog. Er war zu der Erkenntnis gekommen, daf mit 
groBen Herren nicht gut Kirschen essen ist und duferte sich in einem 
Brief, Hebbel mége immer fordern, wie ein rohes Ei behandelt zu werden, 
nur miisse er nicht vergessen, ‘‘auch anderer Leute wie rohe Eier zu 
behandeln,” wenn sie auch noch keine ausgebildeten Dotter hitten, wie 
seine Wenigkeit.'?7 Wie Hebbel in dieser Zeit iiber Cornelius dachte, 
kénnen wir aus einem Brief an die Prinzessin entnehmen, an die er 
unterm 23. November 1859 schrieb, da& Cornelius “‘bei all seinen guten 
Eigenschaften doch unendlich leicht mifverstehe und zu Mifver- 
staindnissen Anla8 gebe, weil ihm das noch fehle, was man den grofen 
Styl des Lebens nennen miéchte.’”® 

In den folgenden Wochen and Monaten scheinen keine Beziehungen 
zwischen Cornelius und Hebbel bestanden zu haben, denn in einem 
Brief vom 4. Januar 1860 schrieb er an seinen Bruder Carl, der ja stets 
besorgt war, der Bruder kénne in Abhingigkeit von einem Grofen 
geraten, er habe Hebbel nicht wieder gesehen. Daf er aber an ihn 
gedacht hat, beweist ein Hebbelsches Zitat, das er in einem Brief an 
seine Schwester gebrauchte. Erst am 21. September 1860, es waren also 


16 Ebenda, 420. 17 Ebenda, 425. ‘8 Hebbel, 3. Abt. v1, 294. 
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Monate vergangen, schrieb Cornelius begliickt an die Pianistin Marie 
Gartner, er habe in den letzten Tagen mancherlei Liebes und Gutes 
erlebt, eins davon sei seine Auss6hnung mit Hebbel. So wichtig erschien 
ihm diese, da& er den genauen Tag, den 12. September, angab. In dem 
Brief heiSt es, Hebbel habe ihm die allerliebendswiirdigste Satisfaktion 
gegeben und es sei dadurch jedes Mifiverstandnis griindlich beseitigt 
worden.’ Er berichtet dann weiter, er sei am 19. abends bei Hebbel 
gewesen, man habe Kartoffeln in der Schale gegessen und der Abend 
sei “anziehend wie immer” verplaudert worden. Die Unterhaltung 
scheint sich an diesem Abend auch um religidse Dinge gedreht zu haben, 
denn Cornelius bemerkt, er habe sich weder durch der irreligidse Stellung 
Hebbels noch die des ebenfalls anwesenden Malers Rahl beirren las- 
sen und sei ruhiger als vor einem Jahre gewesen. Das deutet zweifellos 
an, daG religidse Fragen dfter von Hebbel und Cornelius erértert worden 
sind. Auch von Frau Hebbel berichtet er, da& sie ‘einen Horror” vor 
ihm bekommen habe, als er seinen entschieden katholischen Stand- 
punkt vertreten habe.?° Man geht darum wohl nicht fehl, wenn man 
annimmt, daf auch ein religiéser Gegensatz zwischen Hebbel und 
Cornelius bestand, der mit zu der spiteren Entfremdung beigetragen 
hat. 

Wie sehr aber Cornelius durch die Ausséhnung mit Hebbel begliickt 
wurde, zeigen Stellen aus den Briefen der nichsten Zeit. An seinen 
Bruder in Miinchen schreibt er von Hebbel: ‘“‘Gehutsam behandelt, ist 
er doch immer der geistigste Mensch hier.’ Zu Marie Gartner auSert 
er sich: “Welch ein Mensch ist das: Ich will ihn immer lieber gewinnen.” 
Mit einem gewissen Stolz fahrt er fort, Hebbel sei neulich zwei Stunden 
bei ihm gewesen” und Frau Hebbel habe ihm bei Tisch unter zwanzig 
Menschen den Platz zwischen sich und Liszt, ihrem Manne gegeniiber, 
angewiesen. Zu den Herbstgrisern, die er dem Brief beilegt, bemerkt 
er, daS er sie nur mitsende, weil sie unter dem Sofa gelegen hitten, 
das Hebbel als Sitzgelegenheit gedient habe.” An seinen Freund Kohler 
in Weimar schreibt Cornelius, er habe sich mit Hebbel “bleibend und 
glanzend” ausgeséhnt.” Auffallend ist aber die Bemerkung in einem Brief 
an seinen Bruder Carl, da& Hebbel seine, des Briefschreibers, Gedichte 
nicht kenne. Das deutet an, daf er es nicht gewagt hat, dem verehrten 
Dichter die Kinder seiner eigenen Muse vorzufiihren.™ 

Die gliickliche Stimmung des nunmehr Verséhnten erreichte einen 
Héhepunkt, als Liszt, sein verehrter Meister, nach Wien kam und Cor- 
nelius Gelegenheit hatte, in seiner Gegenwart Hebbel den ersten Teil 
seiner Nibelungen vorlesen zu héren. ‘Es war ein Rausch fiir alle,” 


Cornelius, 1, 488. 20 Ebenda, 489. % Ebenda, 494. 
® Ebenda, 510. % Ebenda, 514. “ Ebenda, 516. 
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hei®t es in einer Tagebucheintragung.* Daf Cornelius zu dieser Vor- 
lesung hinzugesogen wurde, an der nur sechzehn Personen teilnahmen, 
148t den Schlu8 zu, daf er tatsichlich zu dem engeren Kreise um Heb- 
bel gehérte und von diesem und seiner Frau ausgezeichnet wurde. Un- 
verstindlich erscheint es darum, daf Cornelius nie von Hebbel in seinem 
Tagebuch erwahnt wird. Der begeisterte Musiker feierte das Ereignis 
der Vorlesung in Versen, denen er Hebbels “‘Frisches Laub an altem 
Stamme” als Motto voransetzte. In dem Gedicht besingt er erst Heb- 
bel und dann Liszt, um schlieSlich den verschiedenen religiésen Gesicht- 
spunkt der heiden noch zu beriihren.* 

Das Verhiltnis zwischen Cornelius und Hebbel scheint in dieser Zeit 
recht freundschaftlich gewesen zu sein. Cornelius wohnte auch der 
Vorlesung des zweiten Teils der Nibelungen bei. Sein Urteil iiber dieses 
Werk findet sich in einem Brief an Kéhler in Weimar. Er sagt, die Nibe- 
lungen seien Hebbels ‘‘Meisterwerk—alles in allem, seine neunte Sin- 
fonie—ja noch mehr; sein Demetrius, seine Malteser.’’ Fiir ihn ist 
es aber auch wichtig genug, dem Freunde berichten zu kénnen, daf 
seine Ausséhnung mit Hebbel nicht nur vollstindig sei, sondern dat} 
dessen “wirkliche Freundschaft und Meisterstellung” zu ihm “immer 
deutlicher und inniger” werde. Betonend fiigt er hinzu: “Er la®t sich 
auch immer einmal bei mir sehen und stellt sich in ehrenvoller Weise 
fiir mich auf gleichen Fu... ’* Da Kuh und van Bruyck Hebbel in 
dieser Zeit verlassen hatten, bemiihte sich Cornelius, ihre Stelle aus- 
zufiillen. Er schreibt dazu: ‘‘So fiihle ich mich als einer fiir zwei, und 
glaub’, es in jeder Hinsicht erfiillen und tragen zu kénnen.”’ Bemerkens- 
wert ist auch, welche Stellung Cornelius seinem Dichter in dieser Zeit 
in der deutschen Literatur anweist: Er meint, daf sichtbare Faden ihn 
mit Kleist verbinden und daf man sich die beiden Goethe und Schillet 
gegeniiber denken miisse.*® Von Hebbels Gedichten sagt er, er liebe sie 
“au®erordentlich” und habe sich “viele Lieblinge”’ abgeschrieben.*° 
Das Ergebnis seiner eingehenden Beschiftigung mit Hebbels Gedichten 
war, daf er etliche in Musik setzte.* 

Als Hebbel im November 1860 in Miinchen weilte, besuchte er auch 
den Maler Peter Cornelius und iiberbrachte ihm einen Brief seines 
Neffen. Er fand aber wenig Gefallen an dem beriihmten Meister, seiner 
“professorenhaften Spitzfindigkeit” wegen, wie er sich in einem Brief 
an seine Frau ausdriickte. In demselben Schreiben findet sich auch die 


% Ebenda, 521. % Cornelius, Werke rv, 272-273. 27 Cornelius, Werke 1, 558. 

28 Ebenda, 557. 2° Ebenda, 589. #0 Ebenda, 595. 

31 Cornelius vertonte folgende Gedichte von Hebbel: Daémmer-Empfindung, Auf ein 
schlummerndes Kind, Auf eine Unbekannte, Abendgefishl; Reminessenz, Ich und Du, Der 
beste Liebesbrief, Requiem. 
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Bemerkung, er habe in der Unterhaltung das Gefiihl gehabt, als ob der 
Maler ein Protokoll mit ihm aufnihme. Obwohl Hebbel zwei Tage 
spaiter von Cornelius eingeladen wurde, zog er es doch vor, nicht hinzu- 
gehen. Interessant ist, daf$ Hebbel seine Frau bittet, nichts von seiner 
AuGerung iiber Cornelius dem Neffen mitzuteilen, was wohl so ausge- 
legt werden kann, daf§ er den jungen Freund in Wien nicht verletzen 
wollte. 

Die warmen Gefiihle zwischen Cornelius und Hebbel waren aber 
nicht von langer Dauer. Im Sommer 1861 trat eine Abkiihlung ein, 
die zum vollsténdigen Bruch fiihrte. Hervorgerufen wurde sie durch 
die Anwesenheit Wagners in Wien. Hebbel war 1860 in Paris gewesen 
und hatte, mit Einfiihrungsschreiben von Cornelius und Liszt versehen, 
Wagner aufgesucht. Dieser war gerade krank und konnte Hebbel nicht 
empfangen. Miftrauisch und empfindlich, wie Hebbel war, glaubte er 
nicht an die Krankheit Wagners und war wegen der vermeintlichen 
Abweisung stark verstimmt. Als er dann im August 1861 eines Tages 
mit dem jungen Literaten Eduard Kulke im Wiener Augarten einen 
Spaziergang machte, kam Wagner plétzlich in Begleitung von Peter 
Cornelius und einer Dame aus einer Seitenallee heraus. Ohne Gru 
schritten die beiden GrofSen aneinander voriiber, und auch ihre Begleiter 
griiSten nicht. Als dann Kulke von Wagner erfuhr, dieser sei bei dem 
Besuch Hebbels in Paris tatsaichlich krank gewesen, iiberredete er den 
Komponisten, Hebbel aufzusuchen. Tatsachlich erschien auch Wagner 
einige Tage spiter bei Hebbel, und zwar wieder in Begleitung von Cor- 
nelius. Hebbel mufte annehmen, daf Cornelius zu Wagner in einem 
aihnlichen Verhiltnis stehe, wie er zu ihm in den letzten Wochen 
gestanden hatte. Das war aber fiir Hebbel ein unertriiglicher Gedanke, 
denn er war nicht gewillt, seine Bewunderer und Freunde mit anderen 
zu teilen und war das auch nicht gewohnt. Cornelius muf wohl gefiihlt 
haben, daf3 Hebbel verstimmt war, denn er besuchte den Dichter nicht 
mehr so regelmafGig wie friiher. Durch Kulke mufte Hebbel erst er- 
fahren, dafS Cornelius wieder Gedichte von ihm vertont habe. Eines 
Tages, als Cornelius und Hebbel sich auf der Strafe begegneten, kamen 
sie ins Gesprich, und Cornelius war erfreut, Hebbel berichten zu 
kénnen, wie gut, nach Briefen seiner Freunde, die Nibelungen in Wei- 
mar aufgenommem worden seien. Trotzdem scheint Hebbel nicht be- 
sonders freundlich zu Cornelius gewesen zu sein, denn dieser schrieb 
seinem Freunde Kéhler nach Weimar, Hebbel sei gereizt gewesen und 
ihn, den Briefschreiber, habe die Unterhaltung unangenehm erregt. 
Wieder hob Cornelius in seinem Brief hervor, daf& er besonderen Wert 
auf Hebbels Besuch lege. “‘Sucht mich doch der liebe Gott, wenn ich 


® Hebbel a. aa. O. 349. 
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nicht zu ihm komme, in meiner heimlichen Einsamkeit auf, so tue es 
auch der Dichter, sein héchstes menschliches Ebenbild.’”’* 

Die zwischen Cornelius und Hebbel eingetretene Abkihlung der 
Gefiihle hinderte ersteren nicht, weitere Gedichte von Hebbel zu ver- 
tonen. Besondere Freude bereitete es ihm, da seine Kompositionen 
den Beifall Liszts fanden und einige davon auf dem Musikfest in Weimar 
von dem Sanger Feodor von Milde vorgetragen wurden. Dem Menschen 
Hebbel gegeniiber blieb Cornelius in Zukunft kiihl und kritisch. Als er 
gelegentlich eines Besuchs in Weimar hérte, Gutzkow, Hebbel, Heyse 
u.a. beriihmte Manner wiirden vielleicht nach der Stadt an der Ilm 
iibersiedeln, bemerkte er: ‘‘Wie sich alle diese groSen Manner mitein- 
ander vertragen werden, mag sich putzig genug ausnehmen.’™ Wenig 
freundlich klingt auch, was Cornelius einige Zeit spaiter an einen Freund 
schrieb: “Du weift, wie ich mit Hebbel stand. Jetzt sind wir auseinander. 
Aber Herr Kulke ist Intimus bei Herrn Hebbel. Weihrauch riecht auch 
aus einem irdenen GefaéS gut.’ Vielleicht war er doch etwas neidisch 
auf Kulke, der vor kurzer Zeit noch sein Schiiler gewesen war. 

Die Freundschaft zwischen Cornelius und Hebbel hatte ein Ende 
gefunden. Im Juni 1862 verlief& Cornelius Wien, da es ihm nicht gelungen 
war, eine gesicherte Existenz als Musiker zu finden und er auch sonst 
unbefriedigt und enttaéuscht war. Als er von dem am 13. Dezember 1863 
eingetretenem Tode Hebbels hérte, schrieb er an Kéhler: “Heil ihm, 
da& peinigende Jahre ihm erspart blieben daf er, noch mit der Feder an 
den letzten Szenen des Demetrius arbeitend—vom Tode itiberrascht 
wurde, nachdem ihm das Leben noch einen Sonnenblick, Preis und 
vollen Beifall vergénnt hatte.’ 

Cornelius bewahrte Hebbel ein gutes Andenken. Zu stiller Feier seines 
Todes komponierte er ein Requiem, dem er Hebbels eigene Worte: 
Seele, vergi® sie nicht, Seele, vergif nicht die Toten... unterlegte. 
Eines der ergreifendsten Gedichte des Heimgegangenen wurde zum 
ergreifendsten Chorstiicke, das ein Musiker je einem Dichter iiber das 
Grab nachsang.”’*? 

Die hohe Wertschatzung, die Cornelius den Werken Hebbels entgegen- 
gebracht hatte, hielt dem Flusse der Zeit nicht ganz stand. Als 1864 die 
gesammelten Werke Hebbels erschienen, schrieb er an seine Braut, er 
kénne keins der Dramen Hebbels noch “mit inniger Zufriedenheit” 
wieder aus der Hand legen. Aber “ein belehrendes Studium.. . bei 
einem so ausgesprochen begabten Dichter, kénnte eine Lektiire der 
Gesamtwerke doch bieten.”” Und dann schlug er vor, daf sie die zwilf 
Bande anschaffen und zusammen lesen wollten. Ihre Empfindungen und 


33 Cornelius, Werke 1, 601. 4 Ebenda, 613. % Ebenda, 644. 
% Ebenda, 751. 37 Hasse, a.a. O. 11, 108. 
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Kritik wollten sie schriftlich niederlegen. Er sprach es auch wieder aus, 
da& die Gedichte Hebbels ihm das Wichtigste wiren, da® er sich aber 
auf die noch zu veréffenthichenden Asthetischen Schriften freue.** Aber 
auch fiir die Dramen fand er noch gute Worte. So schrieb er z.B. 1874 
an seinen Freund Standhartner: “Ich habe im letzten Jahre zweimal die 
Maria Magdalena gesehen. Ach, welche Beethovenmusik des Geistes, 
welches Auge fiir die ungeheure Tragédie unseres Lebens . .. Zu dem 
Stiick sollte man nach Miinchen reisen, wie zu einer Wagnerauffiihrung.’”” 

Hatten die Beziehungen zwischen Cornelius und Hebbel auch keinen 
ungetriibten Verlauf genommen, waren sie auch nur von kurzer Dauer 
gewesen, so hatten sie dem Dichterkomponisten doch das gebracht, 
wonach er sich, seiner inneren Natur gemaf, gesehnt hatte: die Gelegen- 
heit, in der Gesellschaft eines groBen Mannes zu sein und diesen verehren 
und bewundern zu diirfen. Wenn Verlauf und Ausgang der Beziehungen 
nicht ganz so waren, dafi beide Teile befriedigt sein konnten, so lag 
das im Wesen der beiden Manner begriindet. Cornelius war eine ausge- 
sprochen lyrische Natur und ein seelenvoller und _ liebenswiirdiger 
Mensch, der sich mit Begeisterung in den Bannkreis eines Grofen 
begab, um dessen Bewunderer und Jiinger zu sein. Gleichzeitig war er 
aber auch von dem Bewuftsein erfiillt, selbst eine Kiinstlerpersén- 
lichkeit zu sein. So bescheiden sich Cornelius auch anfangs in einen 
Kreis einfiigte, nach einiger Zeit erwachte doch der Wunsch in ihm, 
seinen eigenen Entscheidungen zu folgen und den Grofen gleichwertig 
zu sein. So war es in Weimar gewesen, als er den Liszt-Kreis verlieB, 
und &hnlich war es wohl auch, als er sich von Wien trennte. Trotz 
dieser zwei unbefriedigten Ausginge wiederholte er den Versuch mit 
Wagner, worauf hier nicht einzugehen ist. Auch von Wagner trennte er 
sich unter dhnlichen Begleitumstinden. Seine iibergroBe Empfind- 
lichkeit, gepaart mit etwas Weltfremdheit, und sein von Zeit zu Zeit 
hervortretendes SelbstbewuStsein riefen in seiner Seele einen Wider- 
streit zwischen Liebe und Begeisterung fiir das Genie und dem Bes- 
treben, die eigene Persénlichkeit zur Geltung zu bringen, hervor, der 
zu einem schmerzhaften Losreifen von Liszt, Hebbel und Wagner 
fiihrte. Angesichts der Grofen ‘die eigene zarte Schattennatur zu be- 
haupten,” war der Kampf, der durch das Leben von Peter Cornelius 
ging. *° 

Verlauf und Ausgang der Beziehungen zwischen Cornelius und Heb- 
bel lagen aber auch in der Persénlichkeit des letzteren begriindet. Er 
war, wie seine Tagebiicher zeigen und seine Biographen dargetan haben, 
auf Aussprachen mit Anhingern und Bekannten angewiesen, sie waren 


8 Cornelius, Werke 11, 283-284. 39 Ebenda, 742. 
“ Hans Joachim Moser, Das deutsche Lied seit Mozart (Berlin-Ziirich, 1937), S. 237. 
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fiir ihn, wie Bornstein es ausgedriickt hat, “das Ventil zur Entladung 
aufgespeicherter, weil im Schaffen nicht gebrauchter, Kriafte’*! Hebbels 
Verhaltnis zu Cornelius war im Grunde genommen dem 4hnlich, das 
| zwischen ihm und Kuh bestand. Dieser zog sich unter Ahnlichen Um- 
) stiinden wie Cornelius von Hebbel zuriick, und nicht viel anders war 
es mit Debrois van Bruyck. Hebbel wiinschte seine ‘‘Jiinger”’ taglich 
um sich zu sehen, sobald sie aber anfingen, ein gréferes Mai von 
Selbstandigkeit fiir sich zu beanspruchen, sah er das als eine Schmilerung 
seiner “Meisterstellung” an und lie seinen Unmut laut werden. Hinzu 
kam, dai Hebbel einen Trieb zur Bevormundung hatte und auferdem 
miftrauisch und leicht erregbar war. Psychologisch lassen sich diese 
Charakterziige aus der Entwicklung des Dichters sehr wohl erkliren, 
aber seine Herkunft mag gewif} auch dazu beigetragen haben. Ebenfal!s 
mag seine literarische Absonderung ihn in der Einstellung zu seinen 
jiingeren Bewunderern beeinfluSt haben. Da ihm die allgemeine Aner- 
kennung als Dichter noch versagt blieb, er nur in einem beschrankten 
Kreise volle Wiirdigung erfuhr, mag er gewiinscht haben, wenigstens im 
Kreise seiner Jiinger eine unbeschrinkte Meisterstellung einzunehmen. 
E. P. APPELT 
University of Rochester 


“ Bornstein, a. a. O. 1, Xvi. ~ 
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XII 
THACKERAY AND SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE 


HACKERAY, Dickens, Disraeli, and others of the Victorian novel- 

ists frequently gave their imaginative faculties a temporary leave 
of absence, and proceeded for the time being with characters picked up 
ready made from their own acquaintance, or from other folk who hap- 
pened to be prominent enough at the time to attract their attention. The 
Thackeray Dictionary’ lists 89 such originals, and a few others have been 
pointed out since that volume was issued.* It is my purpose here to offer 
some evidence to show that to this list there may now be added the name 
of Sir Martin Archer Shee, sometime president of the Royal Academy, 
whom, I think, the author introduces in the forty-second chapter of 
Vanity Fair, as a Mr. Smee, a struggling young drawing master, who, 
engaged to give lessons to Miss Jane Osborne, falls in love with her, and 
is eventually driven from the house by her angry father, who threatens 
to “break every bone in his skin.” 

That in the sketch of Mr. Smee, Thackeray intended to use Sir 
Martin to save himself the trouble of creating a new character, is cer- 
tainly suggested by the similarity, (one might say, the lazy similarity) 
in the names, Smee and Shee. That the author did actually mean Shee, 
when he wrote, Smee, would seem to be confirmed, at least in part, when 
we find that the character and fictional career of Mr. Smee parallels 
quite closely the character and career of the real Sir Martin. 

An author may, of course, introduce into his tale an actual character, 
somewhat disguised, for widely varying reasons. He may do so merely 
to save himself the effort of character creation; he may, on the other 
hand, introduce actual characters because he wishes to create an atmos- 
phere that is realistic; but more frequently than for either of these reasons 
the author is moved to introduce such characters because he wishes to 
satirize them, and in the instance now under consideration there can 
seem to be little doubt, as Thackeray had been attacking Sir Martin in 
particular, and his fellow Academicians in general, for many years. 

The actual facts of Sir Martin’s career disclose him, at least to one 
who approaches the subject without previous prejudice, as a gentle, 
kindly mannered, successful portrait painter, who had learned early 
that suavity of manner smoothes one’s way in the world, that the first 
need of a portrait painter is to have prosperous sitters, and that in this 
business as in all others the best possible advertisement is a pleased cus- 


1 A Thackeray Dictionary, I. G. Mudge, M. Earl Sears (London, 1910). 
? A. Lionel Stevenson, “Vanity Fair and Lady Morgan,” PMLA, xiv, 547; Harold H. 
Scudder, “Thackeray and N. P. Willis,’”’ PMLA, vu, 589. 
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tomer. Sir Martin seems, indeed, to have been the personification of 
tact, and although tact is unquestionably a virtue, when we find it in one 
whom we approach (for other reasons) with misgivings, it may be hard 
to distinguish it from hypocrisy. 

As has been mentioned earlier, Mr. Smee makes his first appearance 
in the novels in Vanity Fair, chapter 42, and is there spoken of as 


... an artist, ... very celebrated since as a portrait-painter and R.A., but who 
once was glad enough to give drawing-lessons to ladies of fashion. Mr. Smee has 
forgotten where Russell Square is now, but he was glad enough to visit it in the 
year 1818, when Miss Osborne had instruction from him. 


Sir Martin, who was an Irishman, born in Dublin in 1770, and dis- 
covered when an art student in the Dublin Academy by Gilbert Stuart, 
made a similarly unpromising beginning: 

In 1778 he was induced by Gilbert Charles Stuart, the American portrait painter 
to go to seek his fortune in London, where he arrived 29 June of that year. 
Though furnished with recommendations to Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Opie, 
and other notable people, Shee met with little success in London, and was re- 
duced to making engravers’ copies for Macklin the publisher.’ 


If Mr. Smee’s appearance in Vanity Fair was a renewed attack upon 
Sir Martin it was not a very successful one. The latter’s son, also named 
Martin Archer Shee, wrote a life of the artist, in which, after explaining 
that although his father had been somewhat skeptical at first about the 
merits of Charles Dickens, he had soon become an ardent admirer; fol- 
lowing which he goes on to say: 


Nor was he less fully alive to the claims of the great rival romancier. One of the 
last works of fiction which elicited his enthusiastic praise, and beguiled the te- 
dium and discomfort of his rapidly declining health, was Vanity Fair, and I have 
a double pleasure in recording his high appreciation not only of the literary 
talent, but of the great artistic proficiency exhibited by the author, who, in his 
twofold command of the pen and the pencil, as the felicitous and striking inter- 
preter of thought and fancy, may well be apostrophized in the words of Horace— 
Docte sermones utriusque linguae* 


Perhaps neither Sir Martin nor his son recognized in the brief passage 
about Mr. Smee in Vanity Fair any reference to Sir Martin. If Sir Martin 
was aware that he had been attacked, he gave no sign of it, and blandly 
praised the work of his popular assailant; and the son has outdone the 
father in his outward display of unruffled good nature. When this Life 
was published in 1860, The Newcomes had been in print for eight years, 


3 Sir Martin Archer Shee, DNB. 
*M. A. Shee, Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee (London, 1860), 11, 308. 
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and in The Newcomes Mr. Smee had been revived in nearly a dozen 
chapters as a selfish, hypocritical toadeater, but a successful and com- 
petent artist. If this did not mean Sir Martin, it certainly sounded as if it 
did, and to ignore it all completely, and compliment the writer as both 
author and artist, was an achievement in self-control. One feels he must 
have enjoyed his line from Horace. 

What Thackeray’s actual intention was in writing the Smee passages 

in The Newcomes the reader can best judge for himself, but he should 
consider as he reads them the facts of Sir Martin’s career. One may well 
begin by going on with the next few lines of the account from the 
Dictionary of National Biography already cited: 
On the advent, however, of his cousin, Sir George Shee, a rich Indian nabob, 
and also with the assistance of Alexander Pope, the actor, Shee obtained a second 
and more successful introduction to Burke, which led to another interview with 
Reynolds, and to Shee being entered as a student in the Royal Academy in 
March 1790. From this time his career was one of steady progress in his art, that 
of portrait painting, to which he almost entirely devoted himself. 


Once entered as a pupil at the Royal Academy, the young artist’s 
progress was gratifying. He had held his first exhibition of pictures in 
1789, became an associate R.A. in 1798, a Royal Academician in 1800, 
and from 1830 until his death he was president of the Royal Academy, 
having succeeded Sir Thomas Lawrence in that honor. He was, moreover, 
a very successful and generally satisfactory president of the Academy, 
and defended it ably against its political enemies. In addition to all this 
he wrote poetry, some of which earned the praise of Byron, and at all 
times he painted portraits which pleased and satisfied a long line of 
socially prominent sitters. One did not, of course, obtain sitters without 
making some effort, and so Sir Martin bestirred himself, and moved when 
he could in a society from among whose members profitable sitters might 
be expected. 

Thackeray’s Mr. Smee essays no poetry, and he does not achieve the 
presidency of the Royal Academy, but in the main his career follows that 
of Sir Martin. His technique in soliciting custom is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage from The Newcomes: 


It was that well known portrait painter, Andrew Smee, Esquire, R.A., who 
recommended Gandish to Colonel Newcome, one day when the two gentlemen 
met at dinner at Lady Anne Newcome’s table. Mr. Smee happened to examine 
some of Clive’s drawings, which the young fellow had executed for his cous- 
ins... . “What a genius the lad has,” the complimentary Mr. Smee averred; 
“what a force and individuality there is in all his drawings! Look at his horses! 
capital, by Jove, capital! and Alfred on his pony, and Miss Ethel in her Spanish 
hat, with her hair flowing in the wind! I must take this sketch, I positively must 
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now, and show it to Landseer.” And the courtly artist daintily enveloped the 
drawing in a sheet of paper, put it away in his hat, and vowed subsequently that 
the great painter had been delighted with the young man’s performance. Smee 
was not only charmed with Clive’s skill as an artist, but thought his head would 
be an admirable one to paint. Such a rich complexion, such fine turns in his hair! 
such eyes! to see real blue eyes was so rare nowadays! And the Colonel too, if the 
Colonel would but give him a few sittings, the grey uniform of the Bengal 
Cavalry, the silver lace, the little bit of red ribbon just to warm up the picture! 
It was seldom, Mr. Smee declared, that an artist could get such an opportunity 
for colour. With our hideous vermilion uniforms there was no chance of doing 
anything: Rubens himself could scarcely manage scarlet. Look at the horseman 
in Cuyp’s famous picture at the Louvre: the red was a positive blot upon the 
whole picture. There was nothing like French grey and silver! All of which did 
not prevent Mr. Smee from painting Sir Brian in a flaring deputy-lieutenant’s 
uniform, and entreating all military men whom he met to sit to him in scar- 
let. . .. Smee plastered his sitters with adulation as methodically as he covered 
his canvas. He waylaid gentlemen at dinner; he inveigled unsuspecting folks 
into his studio, and had their heads off their shoulders before they were aware. 
One day on our way from the Temple, through Howland street, to the Colonel's 
house, we beheld Major-General Sir Thomas de Boots, in full uniform, rushing 
from Smee’s door to his brougham. The coachman was refreshing himself at a 
neighboring tap; the little street boys cheered and hurra’d Sir Thomas, as, ar- 
rayed in gold and scarlet, he sat in his chariot. He blushed purple when he beheld 
us. No artist would have dared to imitate those purple tones: he was one of the 
numerous victims of Mr. Smee.® 


In a later chapter, No. 22, of The Newcomes there is a letter from 

Pendennis in London, to Clive Newcome in Paris containing excerpts 
from a review of the current exhibition at the Royal Academy. After 
listing by numbers the pictures of several exhibitors, Smee’s entries are 
reached: 
49, 210, 311. Smee, R.A.—Portraits which a Reynolds might be proud of; a 
Vandyke or a Claude might not disown. Sir Brian Newcome, in the costume of 
a deputy-Lieutenant,” “Major-General Sir Thomas de Boots, K.C.B.” painted 
for the 50th Dragoons, are triumphs, indeed, of this noble painter. Why have we 
no picture of the sovreign and her august consort from Smee’s brush? When 
Charles II picked up Titian’s mahl-stick, he observed to a courtier, ‘A king 
you can always have; a genius comes but rarely.” While we have a Smee among 
us, and a monarch whom we admire—may the one be employed to transmit 
to posterity the beloved features of the other! We know our lucubrations are read 
in high places, and respectfully insinuate verbum sapienti. 


These two passages accuse poor Mr. Smee of regularly flattering for 
profit, and the first of them lays a deal of stress on the red color in Smee’s 


5 The Newcomes, chapter 17. 
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portraits. The last line to the effect that no one could paint the blush 
color of Sir Thomas’s face, was, I think, a reference perfectly obvious to 
many of Thackeray’s contemporaries, to the heightened color which 
characterized the portraits of Sir Martin. The second passage with un- 
concealed sarcasm suggests Mr. Smee as just the artist to paint royalty. 

Now it happens that Sir Martin Shee, if not a flatterer, was famous 
among his friends as a master of the felicitously complimentary phrase, 
and he actually did find himself selected to paint royalty. In fact this 
Pendennis letter is interestingly, and I think, significantly inaccurate. 
It is written in reply to a letter from Clive which is dated a bit vaguely, 
“April 2i—May 1, 183-.”’ and in it Pendennis is made to speak of “the 
Sovereign and her august consort.”” There was, however, no sovereign 
with her consort in England in the 1830’s. William IV came to the throne 
in 1830 and died in 1837, and although Victoria, who succeeded him, was 
monarch through the rest of that decade, she had no consort until 1840. 
One feels therefore that the ‘“‘monarch whom we admire,”’ is a reference 
to William IV, whom relatively few people did admire; and this is par- 
ticularly interesting because Sir Martin Shee did paint Queen Adelaide’s 
portrait, and achieved a diplomatic triumph on that occasion which his 
son has seen fit to preserve for us: 


It is no easy matter to convey to the reader a distinct idea of Sir Martin’s 
conversational powers, or of that peculiar charm of manner by which their effect 
was so greatly enhanced... . 

It was, however, as I have intimated, an old school manner—a graceful relic 
of bygone days—a style characteristic of the best specimens of a class now socially 
extinct—a style better suited to powder, embroidery, and court ruffles, than to 
the high-lows Knickerbockers, and wide-awakes,—the voluminous beard and head 
reeking with tobacco smoke, of the modern English gentleman; a manner more 
consonant to the imposing gravities of the minuet, or the decorous graces of the 
original quadrille, than to the frantic whirl of the deux-temps waltz, the hot-haste 
of the galop, or the confiding affection of the polka. 

It will be collected from what I have said above, that the late President’s 
conversational superiority was not habitually that of the epigrammatist or 
utterer of facetiae, however he might occasionally indulge in light pleasantry 
or shine in repartee. I cannot therefore support my statement of his colloquial 
merits by the species of conclusive evidence which a string of successful bon- 
mots would supply; and in recording a trifling anecdote or two in connection 
with the memory of his social successes, I am merely attempting to convey 
some faint idea of the graceful tact, and acute readiness of thought and expres- 
sion, which distinguished his conversation. 

My first illustration exhibits him in the character of a courtier under circum- 
stances of some embarrassment, from which his skilful extrication,—without the 
slightest compromise of truth or sincerity,—by means of a judiciously arranged 
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phrase, was a source of great hilarity, and a theme of jocular panegyric to the 
brilliant but friendly and partial circle by whom it was witnessed. 

He was at Windsor Castle, just about to commence the portrait of Queen 
Adelaide, in the presence of several of the distinguished functionaries of the court 
and visitors at the Castle, grouped around his easel, and watching the proceed- 
ings with interest. Her Majesty, whose kindness of heart and unaffected affabil- 
ity of manner were proverbial, had just taken her seat in the chair; and as the 
President was intently studying the most judicious point of view for the repre- 
sentation of the royal countenance, that illustrious lady, with an amiable smile, 
and in the unmistakeable accent of sincerity, said to him: “Oh! Sir Martin, I 
pity you, indeed, for having such a subject!” 

What answer could be made to such an observation, under the circumstances? 
The truth of the implied criticism on her Majesty’s personal appearance, as de- 
ficient in picturesque attraction, was unfortunately too obvious, and too evi- 
dently in accordance with her own profound conviction, to render an express 
disclaimer or denier of the difficulty, morally or decorously possible. Silent ac- 
quiescence, on the other hand, would have been gauche, not to say disrespectful. 
What was to be done? The courtly painter was not for a moment at fault. 

“Madam,” answered the President without hesitation, “I shall hope to have 
the honour ere long of showing your Majesty on the canvas, my impression 
of your Majesty’s claims as a subject!” 

It was a case where, practically mothing was to be said; and I think it will 
be admitted that he could have scarcely said that nothing, more gracefully or 
judiciously.® 

These are the words of Mr. Shee, praising the conversational skill of 
Sir Martin, his father; but the conversation itself could well have been 
uttered by Thackeray’s Mr. Smee. 

Mr. Smee appears only among Thackeray’s novels, in Vanity Fair 
and The Newcomes, but Thackeray had satirized Sir Martin Shee on 
several occasions before he created Mr. Smee. One of the sketches in 
Heads of the People was contributed by Thackeray. It was called The 
Artists, and he thought well enough of it to retain it in his works, where it 
is sometimes found in the same volume with The Fitz-Boodle Papers. 
The main portion of this article"is devoted to “Claude A. Carmine,” 
who is, I think, meant for Sir Martin. The author begins by deploring the 
depreciation in the taste of the public, which has come to admire Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and now that he has died, admires his indifferent 
successors. Prominent among these he places Mr. Carmine. I quote a 
paragraph or two to show that Carmine and Smee are not unlike: 

. .. One could point out half-a-dozen Artists who, at Sir Thomas’s death have 


seized upon a shred of his somewhat tawdry mantle. There is Carmine, for in- 
stance, a man of no small repute, who will stand as the representative of his class. 


*M. A. Shee, op. cit., 11, 301 f. 
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Carmine has had the usual education of a painter in this country: he can read 
and write—that is, has spent years drawing the figure—and has made his foreign 
tour. It may be that he had original talent once, but he has learned to forget this, 
as the great bar to his success; and must imitate, in order to live. He is among 
Artists what a dentist is among surgeons—a man who is employed to decorate 
the human head, and who is paid enormously for so doing. You know one of 
Carmine’s beauties at any exhibition, and see the process by which they are 
manufactured. He lengthens the noses, widens the foreheads, opens the eyes, 
and gives them the proper languishing leer; diminishes the mouth, and infallibly 
tips the ends of it with a pretty smile of his favourite colour. He is a personable, 
white-headed, baldheaded, middle-aged man now, with that grave blandness 
of look which one sees in so many prosperous empty-headed people. He has a 
collection of little stories and Court gossip about Lady. This, and “my particular 
friend, Lord So-and-So,”’ which he lets off in succession to every sitter; indeed, a 
most bland irreproachable, gentlemanlike man.’ 


Of course, in satirizing Sir Martin, who when this picture of Mr’ 
Carmine was drawn, had been for ten years the president of the Academy’ 
Thackeray was also satirizing the Academicians of the day, in general’ 
And if this instance of Mr. Carmine seem too conjectural, there are other 
and later instances which are not open to this objection. 

I am indebted to Professor John W. Dodds of Stanford University, 
for two further excerpts from Thackeray’s art criticism in which Sir 
Martin is directly named. The first of these is from an article entitled 
“The Royal Academy (Second Note),” published in the Pictorial Times, 
May 27, 1843: 


There is no Prince Albert this year, I regret to say; but we have two portraits 
of her Majesty, in trains, velvets, armchairs, etc.—One by the President Sir 
Martin Archer Shee and one by Mr. Grant—and neither worth a crown piece. 


The second is from ‘‘May Gambols; or Titmarsh in the Picture Gal- 
leries,”” Fraser’s Magazine, June, 1844, when in referring to a recent epi- 
sode, he says: 


Sir Martin Archer Shee thinks that the Prince’s Albert’s condescension in dining 
with the Academy will do incalculable benefit to the art. Henceforth its position 
is assured in the world. This august patronage, the President says, evincing the 
sympathy of the higher classes, must awaken the interest of the low; and the 
public (the ignorant rogues) will thus learn to appreciate what they have not 
cared for hitherto. Interested! of course they will be. O Academicians! ask the 
public to dinner and you will see how much interested they will be. 


Later in the same article he refers to the portraits of the Exhibition 
(among which there may well have been one of Sir Martin’s) as follows: 


7 The Artists, xvi (Fitzboodle Papers, etc.), p. 153. 
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The man with the glove of Titian in the Louvre has evidently inspired Mr. 
Lawrence, and his picture is so far an imitation; but what then? it is better to 
imitate great things well, than to imitate a simpering barber’s dummy, like 
No. 10,000, let us say, or to perpetrate yonder horror, weak, but oh! how heavy 
smeared, flat, pink and red, grinning, ill-drawn portraits (such as Nos. 99,999 
and 99,9994) which the old Acadenicians perpetrate. You are right to keep the 
best picture in the room out of the way, to be sure; it would sternly frown your 
simpering unfortunates out of countenance; but let us have at least a chance of 
seeing the good picture. Have one room, say, for the Academicians, and another 
for the clever artists. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that I think that in the novels Thackeray 
named his character Smee to indicate to his readers that he was attacking 
Shee. He made red the predominant color in Smee’s portraits, and named 
another character Carmine for the same reason. In confirmation of this 
last point, I close with a brief excerpt from the unsigned article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica: 

The earlier portraits of the artist are carefully finished, easy in action, with 
good drawing and excellent discrimination of character. They show an undue 


tendency to redness in the flesh painting—a defect which is still more apparent 
in his later works, in which the handling is less “square,” crisp and forcible. 


Harrop H. ScupDER 


University of New Hampshire 
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XIII 
REALISM IN LES MISERABLES 


T is my purpose to note a few indications of a trend toward photo- 

graphic realism in the successive stages of the composition of les 
Misérables. While numerous studies of Victor Hugo’s documentation 
have appeared, I believe that this is the first attempt to point out the 
changing character of that documentation, and to chart roughly a drift 
towards reportage. I shall rely mainly upon evidence from unpublished 
correspondence filed away with the manuscript of the novel,' material 
neglected apparently even by the late Gustave Simon, who had access 
to Victor Hugo’s workshop. The discussion will be limited to the follow- 
ing topics: (A) No. 7 Rue de l’Homme-Armé; (B) Ja maison Gorbeau; 
(C) the second residence of M. Gillenormand; (D) le restaurant Rousseau; 
(E) le Petit-Picpus; (F) Javert; (G) Thénardier. 

(A) No. 7 Rue vE L’Homme-Arme. First of all, a word of caution is 
necessary regarding Victor Hugo’s descriptions of Paris. In les Miséres,? 
the 1847-48 version of les Misérables, Victor Hugo was concerned with 
the Paris of the close of the reign of Louis-Philippe.* The author’s exile, 
however, coincided with a period of great transformation in the capital. 
When he began the revision of the novel in 1860, his first impulse was to 
bring his descriptions of the city up to date. Finally convinced of the 
hopelessness of this task, he decided to confine himself to the familar 
Paris of 1848.4 

The proofs of les Misérables began arriving January 9, 1862, and Victor 
Hugo continued the work of revision until May 26 of that year.® Atten- 
tion has apparently not been called to the fact® that an important part 
of this revision was a final and extremely detailed recheck of streets and 
buildings in Paris, taking account of changes during the past fourteen 


1 Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Victor Hugo, no. 26 bis. 

I desire to thank Mme Cécile Daubray, literary executrix of Victor Hugo, for expert 
assistance in the reading of manuscripts. This aid was unfortunately limited, with the 
result that I am unable to guarantee my reading of a few of the more illegible signatures. 

? Ed. Gustave Simon (Paris, 1927). 

* Cf. les Misérables, Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1909), 1-111, 607. 

‘ As he explained in Jes Misérables: Par suite des démolitions et des reconstructions le 
Paris de sa jeunesse, ce Paris qu’il a religieusement emporté dans sa mémoire, est a cette 
heure un Paris d’autrefois. Qu’on lui permette de parler de ce Paris-la comme s’il existait 
encore .. . —Ibid., p. 151; cf. p. 607. 5 Ibid., p. 617; cf. idid., rv, 393. 

* The impression left by Gustave Simon is that-in 1860 Hugo first thought of rechecking 
the situation at No. 7 Rue de l’Homme-Armé, etc., but later, changing his mind, was 
content to disclaim all knowledge of the Paris of 1862. Gustave Simon thus appears to have 
left out of account the letters received by Victor Hugo from Théophile Guérin in 1862— 
Tbid., 1-111, 607. 
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years. The author thus disregarded his earlier determination to trust en- 
 tirely to his “‘infallible’”’ recollections of the metropolis of bygone years. 
His late insistence upon up to date and minute exactness in trifling 
matters was a far cry from the inaccurate documentation of Notre- 
Dame de Paris, where the Empire de Galilée was improperly associated 
with the band of thieves infesting the Cour des Miracles,’ and gypsies 
were lumped loosely with stryges and sorcerers in general,*® with the same 
nonchalance that characterized the author’s radical alteration of the 
date of payment for Gringoire’s mystére. In fact, we shall find that the 
trend towards photographic realism had developed to such an extent 
that the most insignificant particulars regarding Parisian underworld 
hovels began to receive almost as much stress as had formerly been given 
to outstanding features of Parisian architecture.*® 
We may perhaps fix the end of January, 1862, as the precise date when 
Hugo’s realistic cravings reached their climax, for then he requested an 
ardent admirer named Théophile Guérin to report on changes in the 
streets and buildings of Paris. The first of Guérin’s reports arrived Feb. 
3, 1862,!° and they continued for several weeks. 
One of Guérin’s minute investigations dealt with Jean Tréjean’s" 
secret house at No. 7 Rue de l’Homme-Armé,” of which Victor Hugo 
gave the following description in les Miséres: 


Le logement de la rue de |’Homme-Armé était situé dans une arriére-cour, 4 un 
deuxiéme étage, et composé de deux chambres a coucher, d’une salle 4 manger 
et d’une cuisine attenante a la salle 4 manger, avec soupente pour Toussaint. 
La salle 4 manger était en méme temps |’antichambre et séparait les deux cham- 
bres 4 coucher.¥ 


In les Misérables, after the words avec soupente we find the reading: 


7 See Edmond Huguet, “‘Quelques sources de “Notre-Dame de Paris,” RHL, vit, 639. 

* See my article on How Victor Hugo Created the Characters of Notre-Dame de Paris,” 
PMLA, tvnu, 1, Part 1, 260-261. 

* Victor Hugo seemed unconcerned about the omission of the following chapters from 
the first edition of Notre-Dame de Paris: Impopularité, Abbas Beati Martini, and Ceci tuera 
cela. (See Frank T. Marzials, Life of Victor Hugo (London, 1888], Bibliography, p. vi. Cf. 
Table du 1° Volume, Bibliothéque Nationale Fonds Victor Hugo no. 24, fo. 391, where 
the chapters Abbas Beati Martini and Ceci tuera cela are inserted.) Hugo seemed to feel 
that the public, including many “personnes fort judicieuses,” were interested in the 
drame and the roman, rather than in chapters on art and history. (Note ajoutée d I’ édition 
définitive, Notre-Dame de Paris, Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1904), p. v.) 

1° MS of les Misérables, fo. 716>'*, 

The name Jean Tréjean was of course later changed to Jean Valjean. 

12 Now a part of the Rue des Archives. In the thirteenth century it was called the Rue 
Pernelle-St-Pol, taking the name Rue de l’Homme-Armé in the fifteenth century “a 
cause d’une enseigne.”"—Marquis de Rochegude and Maurice Dumolin, Guide pratique 
G travers le vieux Paris (Paris, 1923), p. 73. 4 Les Miséres, u, 175. 
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od il y avait un lit de sangle qui échut a Toussaint. After deux chambres 
a coucher is the added sentence: L’appartement était pourvu des ustensiles 
nécessaires.* With these exceptions, which illustrate Victor Hugo’s tend- 
ency towards increasingly detailed descriptions of houses and furniture, 
there is close agreement with the reading in Jes Miséres, as also in the 
following sentence: 


Rue obscure, . . . cette ruelle de l’ancien Paris, si étroite qu’elle est barrée aux 
voitures par un madrier transversal posé sur deux poteaux, . . .8 


Victor Hugo, however, became uncertain at the last moment regarding 
the traffic jams in the narrow street caused by “un madrier transversal 
posé sur deux poteaux,” and asked his friend Theophile Guérin for con- 
firmation. The following reply was received, indicating that the street 
was still obstructed in the year 1862: 


Rue de l’homme armé pas de maisons neuves, |’entrée de la rue est A moitié 
barrée par une potence, une autre potence se trouve au coin de la rue du Plétre; 
le reste de la rue, jusqu’a la rue des blancs Marteaux, est practicable aux voitures 
(J’oubliais de vous dire que la premiére potence est au coin de la rue Ste Croix 
de la Bretonnerie. la rue de "homme armé débouche dans cette derniére et s’ar- 
réte a l’autre bout a l’entrée de la rue du Chaume)."* 


Another troublesome question was the exact location of the street- 
lamp in the Rue de l’Homme-Armé. Victor Hugo had written: 


Le réverbére de la rue, situé précisément en face, jetait quelque lumiére sur les 
marches, ce qui faisait une économie d’éclairage. 


Jean Valjean . . . se pencha sur la rue. Elle est courte et le réverbére |’éclairait 
d’un bout al’autre . . .”7 


Fortunately, Théophile Guérin was able to reassure Victor Hugo that 
he was safe in placing the street-lamp wherever he wished: 


26 février 1862 
Cher grand Maitre, 

..« J’ai fait votre commission.—La rue de l’homme armé est éclairée au gaz 
depuis bien longtemps, j’ai cherché des traces des anciens réverbéres, je n’ai rien 
trouvé, les tubes qui contenaient les cordes, les armatures qui portaient les 
roulettes aux cordages, tout a disparu . . . Vous pourrez placer vos réverbéres od 
vous voudrez, si vous avez besoin d’une description de maison, je suis tout prét 
a retourner dans la méme rue de l’homme armé et a vous faire un plan de facade 
nalf, comme celui que je vous ai envoyé. Nous attendons les Misérables . . .'* 


4 Les Misérables, tv, 326. % Les Miséres, 11, 176. Cf. les Misérables, loc. cit. 
6 MS. cit., fo. 716qser v, 17 Les Misérables, v, 148. 
* MS. cit., fos. 716%" and 716 ¥. 
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(B) La Matson GorBeav. Another example of Victor Hugo’s nearly 
photographic descriptions is the maison Gorbeau, a hovel at 50-52 Boule- 
vard de |’Hoépital,’® in the old quarter of the Marché-aux-Chevaux, 
near the corner of the Rue des Vignes-Saint-Marcel.”° In this case, how- 
ever, Victor Hugo goes even further in the direction of naturalism than 
in his treatment of No. 7 Rue de l’Homme-Armé, for we are now con- 
cerned with the das-fonds of Paris. The masure had a dubious, even a 
sinister appearance: 


... Presque toute la maison était cachée. On n’en apercevait que la porte et 
une fenétre. 

Cette masure n’avait qu’un étage. 

... Le haut de la baie informe que battait cette porte était masqué d’une 
volige étroite au milieu de laquelle on avait scié un jour triangulaire, tout en- 
semble lucarne et vasistas quand la porte était fermée. Sur le dedans de la porte 
un pinceau trempé dans l’encre avait tracé en deux coups de poing le chiffre 52, 
et au-dessus de la volige le méme pinceau avait barbouillé le numéro 50; de sorte 
qu’on hésitait ... 

Les facteurs de la poste appelaient cette masure le numéro 50-52; mais elle 
était connue dans le quartier sous le nom de maison Gorbeau.* 


Up to this point, the description in Jes Misérables agrees closely with 
that found in les Miséres.” In the final revision, nevertheless, Victor 
Hugo added a paragraph which was typical of his tendency to empha- 
size details of houses: 


L’escalier menait 4 un corps de bAtiment trés vaste qui ressemblait 4 un hangar 
dont on aurait fait une maison. Ce batiment avait pour tube intestinal un long 
corridor sur lequel s’ouvraient, 4 droite et 4 gauche, des espéces de comparti- 
ments de dimensions variées, 4 la rigueur logeables et plutét semblables a des 
échoppes qu’a des cellules. Ces chambres prenaient jour sur des terrains vagues 
des environs. Tout cela était obscur, facheux, blafard, mélancolique, sépulcral; 
traversé, selon que les fentes étaient dans le toit ou dans la porte, par des rayons 
froids ou par des bises glacées. Une particularité intéressante et pittoresque de 
ce genre d’habitation, c’est l’énormité des araignées.¥ 


Victor Hugo, however, did not venture to publish his description of 
the maison Gorbeau until he had made reasonably sure of two details: 
(a) on the site of the old Horse Market there probably had been at one 


19 Les Misérables, u-111, 136. 

2% Tbid., p. 133. Cf. Rochegude et Dumolin, of. cit., p. 448: (BOULEVARD DE L’H6pita. 
Nos. 50, 52. Emplacement de l’ancien Marché aux Chevaux d’abord place des Vosges 
(vers 1570), puis sur l’emplacement de l’avenue de l’Opéra (1605), sur celui de la rue 
Louis-le-Grand (1633), enfin sur le boulevard St.-Marcel (1685) ... . 

% Les Misérables, 1-11, 134-135. 2 Les Miséres, 1, 266-267. 

%3 Les Misérables, loc. cit. Cf. MS cit. fo. 524%, copied on fo. 526. 
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time a small dilapidated two-story building which looked like a refuge 
for criminals; (b) this house was no longer remembered by the neigh- 
bors, so that he could safely add as many minute points as he liked in 
describing it. These assurances were given by Théophile Guérin on Feb. 
3, 1862: 


il n’y a pas de n° SO & 52 Boulevard de l’hopital. Les nos sautent du 46 au 54- 
Je suppose qu’il y a eu des remaniements dans le numérotage des maisons, comme 
cela a eu lieu dans beaucoup d’endroits dans Paris. Je crois que le 50-52 a été 
porté par une petite maison que je vais vous décrire:—Un seul étage pas d’ouver- 
tures sur le boulevard (fausses fenétres) une petite porte dans le mur a gauche, 
peinte en vert avec un judas grillé, du lierre sur la créte du mur; apparence dé- 
labrée, profil ténébreux et criminel. J’ai demandé le 50-52 a tous les voisins per- 
sonne n’a pu me renseigner. J’y retournerai si c’est nécessaire & je ferai d’autres 
recherches.™ 


(C) THe SECOND RESIDENCE OF M. GILLENORMAND. Victor Hugo’s 
trend toward a realistic emphasis upon milieux and scénes d’intérieur is 
again attested by the marked difference in the descriptions of M. Gille- 
normand’s second house in Jes Miséres and in les Misérables. According 
to the earlier version: 


Il (M. Gillenormand) habitait un vieil appartement au Marais, meublé 
jusqu’aux plafonds de grandes tapisseries des Gobelins et de Beauvais repré- 
sentant des bergerades; les sujets des plafonds et des panneaux étaient répétés 
en petit sur les fauteuils. Il enveloppait son lit d’un immense paravent 4 neuf 
feuilles en laque de Coromandel. 


In les Misérables, Victor Hugo says: 


TEL Maitre, Tet Locis. 

Il (M. Gillenormand) demeurait au Marais, rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, n° 6. 
La maison était 4 lui. Cette maison a été démolie et rebatie depuis, et le chiffre 
en a probablement été changé dans ces révolutions de numérotage que subis- 
sent les rues de Paris. I] occupait un vieil et vaste appartement au premier, entre 
la rue et les jardins, meublé jusqu’aux plafonds de grandes tapisseries des Go- 
belins et de Beauvais représentant des bergerades; les sujets des plafonds et des 
panneaux étaient répétés en petit sur les fauteuils. Il enveloppait son lit d’un 
vaste paravent 4 neuf feuilles en laque de Coromandel. . . .** 


Observe first of all the title of the chapter in les Misérables, TEx 
MAITRE, TEL LOGIS, where Victor Hugo pointedly introduces a realistic 
association of the man with his house and its furniture. This connection 
is emphasized by the added line: “‘La maison était a lui.”’ In les Miséres, 
the street address is lacking, whereas we are told more vividly in les 


* MS. cit., fo. 716>#¥, % Les Miséres, 1, 325-326. 
* Les Misérables, 11-111, 313. 
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Misérables that it was “rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, no. 6.’? Moreover, in 
order to further the interest of absolute realism, Victor Hugo made dili- 
gent inquiries about the house situated at No. 6 Rue des Filles-du-Cal- 
vaire, and received the following reply from Théophile Guérin: 


—Il y a rue des filles du Calvaire une trés-grande maison avec une porte co- 
chére a colonnes engagées; statue dans la cour, ornements de plAtre au dessus des 
fenétres, aspect riche et bourgeois. Cette maison a été construite en 1825 elle 
porte le no 6. Il y (sic) encore d’autres maisons qui me semblent dater d’une 
trentaine d’années entr’autres les nos 17 & 19. Ces derniéres maisons sont d’un 
aspect plus modeste que la premiére.?” 


Apparently not altogether satisfied with Guérin’s confirmation of the 
existence of a house having an “‘aspect riche et bourgeois,” situated at 
No. 6 Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, Victor Hugo cautiously protected him- 
self by the statement: “. . . le chiffre en a probablement été changé dans 
ces révolutions de numérotage que subissent les rues de Paris.’ Even 
here, notwithstanding, he seemed almost to be echoing the language of 
Guérin’s report on the maison Gorbeau: “Je suppose qu’il y a eu des 
remaniements dans le numérotage des maisons, comme cela a eu lieu 
dans beaucoup d’endroits dans Paris.’’* 

(D) Le RESTAURANT RovussEAvU. In les Misérables, we are told that 
Marius “‘descendait rue Saint-Jacques, diner chez Rousseau, vis-a-vis 
Basset, le marchand d’estampes du coin de la rue des Mathurins... .’” 
So far there is perfect agreement with the text of les Miséres, except that 
les Misérables has “Basset, le marchand d’estampes” in place of the more 
indefinite. reading “le magasin d’estampes.” In les Miséres, Victor Hugo 
says of the Restaurant Rousseau: Ce restaurant s’appelle, en l’année 
1847 ow nous écrivons ce livre, le restaurant (1). (Note 1: Ce nom est 
resté en blanc.) Les prix sont restés les mémes. Seulement le pain se paie 
quatre sous. On y est trés bien.*® This passage is altered as follows in /es 
Misérables: 

Ce restaurant Rousseau, ov |’on vidait si peu de bouteilles et tant de carafes, 


était un calmant plus encore qu’un restaurant. I] n’existe plus aujourd’hui. Le 
maitre avait un beau surnom; on|’appelait Rousseau l’aquatique. 


It will be noticed that in the second version Victor Hugo, instead of 
trusting to his supposedly infallible recollections for a description of 
“le Paris de sa jeunesse,” attempts to bring his picture up to date and to 


27 MS. cit., fo. 716>%#, %8 Tbid., fo. 716>% ¥. 

29 Les Misérables, u-111, 394. Victor Hugo of course refers not to the present Rue des Ma- 
thurins (Rive Droite) but to the Rue du Sommerard: “Elle s’est appelée rue des Thermes 
(xiii* s.) et des Mathurins (xv* s.) dans la partie a |’Ouest de la rue St-Jacques; . . . le nom 
actuel est de 1867.”-—Rochegude et Dumolin, op. cit., p. 411. %° Les Miséres, 1, 353. 
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correct minor slips of memory. According to les Miséres, the Restaurant 
Rousseau was still in business in 1847, with the same old prices except 
for bread. In the revised version, the restaurant ‘‘n’existe plus aujourd’- 
hui.” In 1847, according to Victor Hugo’s recollection, the restaurant had 
a nickname: it was called presumptuously “le restaurant.” In les 
Misérables, it was the proprietor who had a nickname. 

These alterations may possibly be explained by an excerpt from one of 
Théophile Guérin’s letters, in which he explains that the old restaurant 
had been completely replaced by a new one, and that the old sign read 
modestly ‘‘Restaurant,” with no indication that the house was ever 
brazenly called “le Restaurant”: 


Le restaurant Rousseau était situé 69 bis, il a toujours porté comme enseigne le 
nom de Rousseau, ses successeurs s’appelaient Favart et Francois. Le restaurant 
fut vendu il y a environ trois ans et un autre restaurant, n’ayant rien de com- 
mun avec l’ancienne Maison Rousseau, s’établit; il y a quelques mois ce dernier 
Restaurant fut vendu et maintenant la maison est occupée par un marchand de 
liqueurs, le comptoir est tenu par des femmes; les étudiants appellent cela un 
Caboulot. Au dessus du premier étage on lit encore Restaurant, cette enseigne est 
du temps de Rousseau.—** 


Je tiens ces renseignements de la femme d’un chaudronnier, qui 
demeure juste en face du n° 69.” 

(E) Le Petit-Picpus. We read in Jes Miséres: “En 1825 il y avait (et 
il y a peut-étre encore), rue Neuve-Sainte-Geneviéve, un ordre de béné- 
dictines.”* Thus it was Victor Hugo’s original intention to describe a 
Benedictine convent situated not far from the impasse called Rue des 
Feuillantines, where he had resided from 1808 to 1813. The election of 
Napoleon III as emperor in 1852 put the novelist on his guard, however, 
and he decided to change the name of the convent.* The bénédictines 
became bernardines-bénédictines. For the purpose of making the distinc- 
tion positive, Victor Hugo added: “‘Du reste les bernardines-bénédictines 
du Petit-Picpus .. . étaient un ordre absolument autre que les dames du 
Saint-Sacrement cloitrées rue Neuve-Sainte-Geneviéve ... .”™ 

In order to duplicate as closely as possible the neighborhood of the 
Rue Neuve-Sainte-Geneviéve® depicted in les Miséres, Victor Hugo se- 
lected as the imaginary site of the convent of the bernardines-bénédictines 
the Quartier St-Antoine, claiming to base his description on a little- 
known 1727 map, which according to the late André Le Breton never 


" MS cit., fo. 716aster v, 8 Tbid., fo. 716tinauiene r, 

% Les Miséres, 1, 301. The name of the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Geneviéve was changed in 
1864 to Rue Tournefort. See Rochegude et Dumolin, of. cit., p. 439. 

™ Les Misérables, 1-111, 606. Cf. Edmond Benoit-Lévy, les Misérables de Victor Hugo, 
Paris, 1929, pp. 90-93. % Les Misérables, u-111, 187-188. % [bid., p. 575. 
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existed.?? In the new location, the Rue Picpus corresponded to the Rue 
Neuve-Sainte-Geneviéve, forming the left branch of an inverted Y. 
Somewhat parallel to the Rue Picpus, and forming the right branch of a 
Y, was the Rue Polonceau, corresponding to the Rue des Postes.** The 
Chemin-Vert-Saint-Antoine*®® was the equivalent of the southern end of 
the Rue des Postes, forming the tail of the Y. The Ruelle Droit-Mur, 
uniting the two branches of the Y, was like the Rue du Pot-de-Fer Saint- 
Marcel;*° while the impasse des Vignes*' became the cul-de-sac Genrot.* 

A single illustration may perhaps suffice to illustrate how closely the 
Quartier Saint-Antoine in les Misérables corresponded to the Rue Neuve- 
Sainte-Geneviéve neighborhood in Jes Miséres. I refer to Victor Hugo's 
description in /es Misérables of an ivy-covered canted wall, near the Rue 
Polonceau: 


La ruelle Droit-Mur était 4 peu prés entiérement bordée . . . 4 gauche par un 
seul batiment ... ;... ce bAtiment, trés élevé du cété de la petite rue Picpus, 
était assez bas du cété de la rue Polonceau. La... il s’abaissait au point de 
n’avoir plus qu’une muraille. Cette muraille . . . dessinait un pan coupé fort en 
retraite, 


A partir des deux angles du pan coupé, la muraille se prolongeait sur la rue 
Polonceau.... 


... Un tilleul montrait son branchage au-dessus du pan coupé, et le mur était 
couvert de lierre du cété de la rue Polonceau.* 


Here the pan coupé near the Rue Polonceau is virtually identical with 


% Le vrai Petit-Picpus des Misérables, RDM, xxvut (1925), 319. Hugo writes: Tel était 
ce quartier au dernier siécle . . . Il y a trente ans, ce quartier disparaissait sous la rature 
des constructions nouvelles. Aujourd’hui il est biffé tout 4 fait. Le Petit-Picpus, dont 
aucun plan naturel n’a gardé trace, est assez clairement indiqué dans le plan de 1727, 
publié chez Denis Thierry, rue Saint-Jacques, vis-a-vis la rue du Platre, et A Lyon chez 
Jean Girin, rue Merciére, a la Prudence. Le Petit-Picpus avait ce que nous venons d’ap- 
peler un Y de rues, formé par la rue du Chemin-Vert-Saint-Antoine s’écartant en deux 
branches et prenant a gauche le nom de petite rue Picpus et a droite le nom de rue Polon- 
ceau.—Ibid., p. 157. 

38 Known in the fifteenth century as the Rue des Poteries, it became the Rue des Postes 
in 1540, and the Rue Lhomond in 1867.—Rochegude et Dumolin, of. cit., p. 437. 

39 The present Rue du Chemin-Vert (eleventh arrondissement), which runs from the 
Boulevard Richard Lenoir straight in a northeasterly direction to the Pére Lachaise 
cemetery, cannot be meant here. 

40 The Rue du Pot-de-Fer was called the Ruelle des Prétres in 1550. “Son nom actue! 
vient d’une enseigne qui existait au XVIF° siécle.”—Marquis de Rochegude, Promenades 
de toutes les rues de Paris (Paris, n.d.), v, 123. 

4! Cf. les Miséres, 1, 281. The Rue des Vignes became an impasse in 1694, and took the 
name of Rue Rataud in 1877. Cf. Rochegude et Dumolin, op. cit., p. 438. 

@ Les Misérables 11-111, 158. & Ibid., p. 159. 
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the canted wall near the Rue des Postes in les Miséres.“ Moreover, when 
Victor Hugo made his final check, he seemed principally concerned about 
the accuracy of his supposedly discarded description of the region of the 
Rue des Postes. Regarding this district, Théophile Guérin wrote, in a 
letter dated Feb. 3, 1862: 


L’angle 4 pan coupé de la rue des postes et du pot de fer St Marcel existe toujours. 
La fermeture du pan coupé est un bois devenu complétement noir; le mur trés- 
élévé est garni de lierre au sommet sur la rue des postes; on voit toujours au des- 
sus du mur les branches d’un acacia. 


These details check perfectly with the description in les Misérables of 
the similar pan coupé near the Rue Polonceau, except that Hugo’s linden- 
tree replaces Guérin’s locust tree. By way of comparison, it might be 
noted that the late André Le Breton, who apparently did not have access 
to Guérin’s letters, identifies the pan coupé and the street number but 
mentions neither the ivy nor the linden-tree.* 

As for the modern Quartier Saint-Antoine, Victor Hugo apparently 
was content to make certain that it would not betray him by some 
overlooked telltale landmark. Théophile Guérin wrote: 


Les terrains vagues compris entre la rue de Picpus, l’avenue de St Mandé et 
l’ancien boulevard du mur d’octroi, sont toujours dans le méme état, sauf la 
tranchée du chemin de fer de la bastille 4 Vincennes qui passe au milieu. Il y a 
dans ce quartier de trés-rares maisons neuves l’aspect est le méme. Le haut de la 
rue de Reuilly est dans le méme état.* 


Thus Victor Hugo, armed with the assurance that the “‘terrains’’ of 
the Quartier Saint-Antoine remained, as he had recalled, sufficiently de- 
void of landmarks for him to risk taking a few liberties in describing them, 
was confirmed in his intention of transporting the convent of the béné- 
dictines to the Petit-Picpus region. In fact, he even had the audacity to 
guarantee the rigorous accuracy of his descriptions of the pan coupé.“ 
Perhaps we may conclude that we are still dealing with realism of a sort, 
since the details are exact enough for the fifth arrondissement, although 
probably not for the twelfth. 

We come now to the consideration of life at the convent, concerning 
which many details are given in les Misérables which are not found in 
les Miséres. In this instance Victor Hugo has realistically checked his in- 
formation with a former pensionnaire of the Ste-Madeleine convent 


“ Les Miséres, 1, 282-283. 

* MS. cit., fo. 716i v. Cf. A Le Breton, op. cit., pp. 322-324 and 327. * Ibid. 

“ L’état de lieux que nous dressons ici est d’une rigoureuse exactitude et éveillera cer- 
tainement un souvenir trés précis dans |’esprit des anciens habitants du quartier.— 
Les Misérables, loc. cit. 
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which was located temporarily in a small house at the corner of the Rue 
d’Ulm and the Rue des Postes, and had the same entrance on the Rue 
St-Jacques as the St-Michel convent.** Victor Hugo writes exultantly: 
“‘Maintenant je laisse parler une lettre que j’ai sous les yeux, lettre écrite 
il y a vingt-cing ans par une ancienne pensionnaire, aujourd’hui madame 
la duchesse de—, une des plus élégantes femmes de Paris. Je cite textuel- 
lement...”** This very elegant “duchess” was Juliette Drouet,° 
who is mentioned a few pages further on, together with a ““M''* Gauvain,” 
who of course had the same family name. 

In the Edition de l’Imprimerie Nationale, the late Gustave Simon is 
content to quote Juliette Drouet’s account of her interview with the 
understanding coadjutor, M. de Quelen, which resulted in her leaving 
the convent. Victor Hugo, however, was chiefly interested in Mme 
Drouet’s detailed recital of her more disagreeable experiences at the 
convent, some of which will be reproduced here. 

Mme Drouet describes thus the punishments inflicted at the Ste- 
Madeleine convent for infractions of the rules for silence: 


les punitions consistaient en pain sec aux repas, en privation de récréation, en 
croix faite sur le plancher avec la langue quand on avait parlé pendant les heures 
de silence. il fallait que les croix fussent marquées par la salive par terre et quel- 
quefois on vous en imposait jusqu’a cinquante ou soixante. le moins était trois 
et cing 4 la fin de la pénitence on avait quelque fois la langue en sang mais tou- 
jours on y avait des boutons ce qui n’empéchait pas les pauvres petites filles de 
recommencer la méme faute dans le moment méme.. .* 


Victor Hugo echoes in les Misérables: 


L’enfant qui rompait le silence faisait une “croix de langue.” Oi? 4 terre. Elie 
léchait le pavé. La poussiére, cette fin de toutes les joies, était chargée de chatier 
ces pauvres feuilles de rose, coupables de gazouillement . . . 


According to Juliette Drouet, the appetites of the young pensionnaires 
led them to seek forbidden fruit: 


... les quinconces fruitiers, convoitisés (sic) par les jeunes pensionnaires des 
dames S*® Madeleine, qui, malgré la surveillance extréme et malgré la sévérité 
des punitions infligées, trouvaient moyen de ramasser en passant quelques 
abricots jetés par le vent, des pommes vertes et des poires par le ver (sic) et 
tombées 4 terre. 


48 MS. cit., fo. 709>!#", Cf. les Misérables, u-111, 605; and Louis Guimbaud, Viclor 
Hugo et Juliette Drouet (Paris, 1927), pp. 4-7. According to Guimbaud, the convent 
described by Juliette Drouet was situated on the Rue du Petit-Picpus (p. 4), but the 4: 
tails utilized by Victor Hugo appertain to the Ste-Madeleine convent, in the fifth arron 
dissement. 49 Les Misérables, 11-111, 199. 5° Tbid., p. 605. 

51 Tbid., p. 206. 82 Tbid., p. 605. 583 MS cit., fos. 711” and 711 bis *. 

54 Les Misérables, 11-111, 199. 
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Victor Hugo says: 
Elles jouaient dans une allée du jardin, bordée de quelques maigres arbres frui- 
tiers. Malgré l’extréme surveillance et la sévérité des punitions, quand le vent 
avait secoué les arbres, elles réussissaient quelquefois 4 ramasser furtivement une 
pomme verte, ou un abricot gaté, ou une poire habitée . . . 


Juliette Drouet relates that the girls of the convent hid their green or 
decayed fruit in the following manner: 


on les cachait comme on pouvait pendant le trajet et, si c’était aprés la messe, 
on les mangeait dans les commodités ou aprés |’office le soir dans le dortoir 
parcequ’en montant mettre le voile sur le lit en attendant le souper on les cachait 
sur son traversin.® 


Regarding the concealment of the forbidden fruit, Victor Hugo claims 
to quote “‘textuellement” from his source: 


“On cache sa poire ou sa pomme comme ou peut. Lorsqu’on monte mettre le 
voile sur le lit en attendant le souper, on les fourre sous son oreiller et le soir on 
les mange dans son lit, et lorsqu’on ne peut pas, on les mange dans les com- 
modités,”" 


The taste of the young pensionnaires for wormy fruit was at least con- 
sistent with the regular convent diet as described by Mme Drouet: 
“.. le souper a huit heures au réfectoire consistait selon la saison. . . 
quelquefois en fruits tournés gatés ou pourris |’été...’’ Moreover, 
Mme Drouet reports that the pensionnaires became accustomed at the 
dining room to other unappetizing dishes: 


... de distance en distance était placé une petite terrine en terre vernie appelée 
rond d’eau. c’est la dedans que chaque éléve jetait l’eau qui avait servi 4 laver 
sa timballe ou son couvert qu’elle remettait ensuite dans la serviette. De cinq 
en cing pensionnaires il y avait une de ces terrines et quand par hasard on y 
jetait quelque débris hideux, des peaux grasses, des ouies pas fraiches, des pom- 
mes de terre aigres, des haricots stirs (sic) ou du fromage verreux la religieuse de 
semaine le repéchait et le faisait manger au cing éléves attachées au rond d’eau.** 


At this point, Victor Hugo follows Juliette Drouet rather closely: 


Il y avait de distance en distance sur la table nue des terrines vernies oi les 
éléves lavaient elles-mémes leur timbale et leur couvert, et quelquefois jetaient 
quelque morceau de rebut, viande dure ou poisson g&té; ceci était puni. On 
appelait ces terrines ronds d’eau.** 


Juliette Drouet supplied Victor Hugo also with details concerning the 


5 MS cit., fo. 709 ter ¥. % Les Misérables, loc. cit. 57 MS. cit., fo. 71 14ester +, 
5* [bid., fos. 71194ster ¥ and 712°. 5° Les Misérables, u-1m1, 198-199. 
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rare amusements of the pensionnaires. Their most important entertain- 
ment, it seems, was furnished by a mysterious flute player: 


le seul qu’on entendait du dehors était le son d’une flute qui jouait toujours |e 
méme air: Ma Zétulbé viens régner sur mon Ame, et souvent plusieurs fois dans |a 
journée, chaque fois que j’entendais cet air je montais aux commodités qui étaient 
au second étage et je grimpais en m’accrochant comme je pouvais pour atteindr 
le jour de souffrance afin d’apercevoir le joueur de flute qui ne se doutait pas du 
tout de l’effet magnétique que son talent d’aveugle et son air empire faisait sur 
une petite fille de treize ans. J’ai méme été jusqu’a agiter mon mouchoir mais en 
pure perte je dois l’avouer. Du reste il m’était impossible de distinguer |’Age 
nila figure de ce délicieux musicien.® 


Here Victor Hugo follows Juliette very closely, except that he invents 
the following identity for the flute player: “C’était un vieux gentilhomme 
émigré, aveugle et ruiné, qui jouait de sa flfite dans son grenier pour se 
désennuyer.’’® 

(F) Javert. So far we have examined descriptions in les Miséres 
which were carefully revised in Jes Misérables, always in the direction of 
realism. We shall now consider for a moment some new material, pub- 
lished only in les Misérables. It concerns Javert, who, before drowning 
himself in the Seine,® leaves at the Chatelet police station recommend:- 
tions entitled QUELQUES OBSERVATIONS POUR LE BIEN DU SERVICE. The 
following remarks may be noted: 


“‘Premiérement: je prie monsieur le préfet de jeter les yeux. . . 

“Troisiémement: la filature est bonne, avec relais des agents de distance en 
distance, mais il faudrait que, dans les occasions importantes, deux agents au 
moins ne se perdissent pas de vue, attendu que, si, pour une cause quelconque, 
un agent vient a faiblir dans le service, l’autre le surveille et le supplée . . . 

“Septiémement: pour un fil courant, on retient dix sous au prisonnier dans 
l’atelier des tisserands; c’est un abus de |’entrepreneur, puisque la toile n’est 
pas moins bonne.”® 


The third and seventh observations are based on confessions obtained 
by Victor Hugo from an ex-convict employed in the espionage service of 
the famous Vidocq. We have thus another illustration of the novelist’s 
trend towards minutely accurate accounts of the bas-fonds. Regarding 
the defects of the filature, this informer says: 


Le plus fatigant pour nous était la filature (suivre une personne). 
Quand nous perdions de vue un individu qu’on devait suivre, ce qui arrivait, 
nous allions nous promener dans des lieux écartés puis ensuite on le faisait 


MS. cit., fos. 712” and 712># ©, ! Les Misérables, 11-111, 201-202. 
 Tbid., v, 164-165. % Tbid., p. 163. 
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voyager .. . tantét dans un endroit tantét dans un autre, ¢a ne lui fesait ni bien 
ni mal.“ 

Regarding the pay withheld from convicts employed as weavers, the 
mouchard says: 
Combien gagnez-vous dis je 4 un détenu. 10 ou 12 sous je suis chapelier, je laisse 
la moitié de ceci 4 la masse ou paie le reste tous les 15 jours, mais les tisserands 
gagnent moins pour un fil courant on leur retient 10 sous les moutonniers n’ont 
presque rien et les fileurs de chanvre sont contents s’ils gagnent 6 liards par 
jour.* 


It might be remarked in passing that Victor Hugo was very much 
interested in the career of Vidocq, to whom he compares Javert: “‘C’était 
le devoir implacable, . . . Brutus dans Vidocq.’’® 

(G) THénarpierR. Thénardier, known also as Jondrette, is the author 
of four begging letters which fall into the hands of Marius. ® The mis- 
sives are based upon originals by a wide variety of authors—an illiterate 
mother of six children; an unsuccessful playwright; an unemployed 
father of three children; a Spanish Carlist officer; and an artiste drama- 
tique.** As a disguise, Thénardier uses the following fictitious signatures: 
Don Alvarez, Femme Balizard, Genflot and P. Fabantou. Obviously he 
merely assumes these different pathetic personalities in order to prey 
upon the sympathies of wealthy people. Obviously, too, the task of the 
novelist would have been simplified by stopping at that point. 

The great difficulty was that Victor Hugo insisted upon attempting a 
tour de force. Not only must Thénardier-Jondrette imitate plausibly the 
styles of four extremely different mendicants, but he must do so in a 
manner which will instantly cause Marius to suspect that all missives 
are really by the same writer.*® Moreover, Thénardier-Jondrette’s simul- 
taneous réle of one person in four and four persons in one is complicated 
by Victor Hugo’s new-found tendency towards reportage, for the letters 
in les Misérables are for the most part copied word for word from the 
originals. Let us now consider only the second horn of Victor Hugo’s 
dilemma—his problem of making letters, copied nearly verbatim from ex- 
tremely different originals, all seem to come from the same pen. 

Victor Hugo himself lists the following devices employed to attain his 
objective: (a) all addresses were omitted ;7° (b) all letters were in the same 


“ MS. cit., fo. 749". ® Tbid., fo. 744°. ® Les Misérables, 1, 180. 

* Thid., u-111, 445-447. 8 MS. cit., fos. 635>*-638>is, ® Les Misérables, 11-111, 448. 

7° One of the original letter writers, Le Tessard de Thoury, lived at 36 Rue des Roches 
(a street later included in the Rue Berton) ; Jeanne Thevenot gave as her address “faubourg 
St. Antoine 141”; the address of the artiste dramatique was Chez Vauvin fruitier, Rue 
Croix-Nivert, (1), & grenelle (Barrigre de |’Ecole Militaire), while Delderguez (?) resided 
at Quai des Grands-Augustins n°. 29. 
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handwriting; (c) the paper was the same—rough and yellow; (d) all 
letters had the same tobacco odor.” He seems to take greatest satisfac- 
tion, nevertheless, in the regularization of the orthography. As he gloats: 
“« ... les mémes fautes d’orthographe s’y reproduisaient avec une tran- 
quillité profonde, et l’homme de lettres Genflot n’en était plus exempt 
que le capitaine espafiol.”’” It is now in order to make a somewhat de- 
tailed investigation of Victor Hugo’s standardization of mistakes in 
spelling, in view of the apparent importance of this subject. 

We may begin with the case of Jeanne Thevenot, the impoverished 
mother of six children, who in les Misérables is referred to as “Femme 
Balizard,” but is at the same time the source for part of a petition signed 
“‘Jondrette.”’ She writes: 

paris le 11 février 1847 
Madame la Comtesse 

C’est une malheureuse mére de famille de six enfants dont le dernier na que 
huits moi. moi malade depuis ma dernier couche abandonné de mon mari depuis 
cing mois naiyant aucune resource au monde dans la plus affreuse indigance. . . . 

dans Lespoir que Madame la Comtesse daignera prandre an consideration la 
position malheureuse de cette méré infortuné 

Elle al’honneur Madame 

avec un profond respect votre 

tres devouee servante 

Jeanne Thevenot.” 


Let us note now the letter of ‘Femme Balizard,” as recorded in les 
Miséres: 


““Madame la comtesse, 

“C’est une malheureusse meré de famille de six enfants dont le dernier n’a que 
huit mois. Moi malade depuis ma derniére couche, abandonnée de mon mari 
depuis cing mois naiyant aucune résource au monde dans la plus affreuse in- 
digance. 

“Dans l’espoir de Madame la comtesse, elle a l’honneur d’étre, Madame, avec 
un profond respect, 

“Femme Balizard.’’4 

A comparison of “‘Femme Balizard’s” letter with the original by Jeanne 

Thevenot reveals the following changes: 


The real JEANNE THEVENOT The fictional FEMME BALIzARD 
Comtesse comtesse (in les Misérables, contesse)"® 
malheureuse malhereusse 
mére, méré meré 
na n’a 
1 Les Misérables, loc. cit. 7 Ibid. 73 MS. cit., fo. 635>%, 


™ Les Miséres, 1, 382. % Les Misérables, 1-11, 446. 
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huits huit 

moi (beginning of sentence) Moi 

dernier couche derniére couche 

abandonné (feminine) abandonnée 

resource résource (in les Misérables, réssource) 
dans (beginning of sentence) Dans 

Lespoir (end of sentence) l’espoir 


Except for malheureusse and résource which replace respectively mal- 
heureuse and resource, the author’s tendency is to correct the orthography 
of the illiterate Jeanne Thevenot. By way of contrast, let us now observe 
how Victor Hugo handles a communication from a better educated per- 
son named Delderguez (?), who pleads: 


Monsieur: 

Je me permets de vous adresser cette lettre pour vous prier de m’accorder la 
faveur précieuse de vos sympathies, et de vous intéresser 4 mon drame que je 
viens d’envoyer a la porte-St-Martin. C’est un drame Auvergnat en cinq actes, 
intitulé Le chateau des fleurs: Le sujet en est historique, et L’action se passe en 
Auvergne au temps de L’empire: Le style, je crois, en est naturel, laconique, et 
peut avoir quelque mérite. Il y a des couplets 4 chanter en quatre endroits. Le 
comique, le sérieux, l’imprévu, s’y mélent a la variété des caractéres et 4 une teinte 
de romantisme répandue légérement dans toute |’intrigue qui marche mys- 
térieusement, et va, par des péripéties frappantes, se dénouer au milieu de 
plusieurs coups de scénes éclatants. Malgré ces qualités, j’ai lieu de craindre que 
la jalousie, l’égoisme des auteurs privilégiés obtienne mon exclusion du théatre; 
car je n’ignore pas tous les déboires dont on abreuve les nouveaux-venus. . . . 

... Lorsque vous daignerez m’honorer d’une courte réponse, je m’occuperai 
aussitét a faire une piéce de vers pour vous payer mon tribut de reconnaissance. 
Cette piéce, que je tacherai de rendre aussi parfaite que possible, vous sera en- 
voyée, avant d’étre insérée au commencement du drame, et débitée sur la 
scéne. 

A Monsieur 

et Madame 
Victor-Hugo, 
mes hommages les plus respectueux . . .”8 


In les Miséres,"" Delderguez (?) is replaced by Genflot, who signs him- 
self “homme de lettres,’”’ but who spells atrociously: 


The real DELDERGUEZ(?) The fictional GENFLOT 
précieuse prétieuse 


* MS. cit., fo. 636". 

7 Les Miséres, 1, 382-383. Cf. les Misérables, u-111, 446-447, where only slight changes 
are made in the version found in les Miséres, négociant-bonnetier replacing Marchand- 
bonnetier, Thédire-Frangais being printed without capitals, and @ une teinte being substi- 
tuted for a une teinte. 
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sympathies simpaties 
mélent mélent 
mystérieusement mistérieusement 
privilégiés privilégiiés 
péripéties péripessies 
déboires deboires 
dénouer denouer 

tribut tribu 

piéce piésse 

envoyée envoyér 


We may observe that whereas Victor Hugo repeatedly corrected the 
spelling of the untutored Jeanne Thevenot, he reversed the process in the 
case of the more literate Delderguez (?), thus striking a sort of average. 
Note, however, that he added as a postscript to Genflot’s petition a 
fragment from a letter from another suppliant, but that in this case 
Genflot’s punctuation is more correct than that of the original writer. 
Genflot apologizes thus: “‘Excusez-moi d’envoyer ma fille et de ne pas 
me présenter moi-méme, mais de tristes motifs de toilette ne me permet- 
tent pas, hélas! de sortir... .”78 

Le Tessard de Thoury made a similar excuse to “Madame la Vicom- 
tesse”: ‘‘Excusez-moi d’employer la voie de la poste, mais de tristes 
motifs de toilette ne me permettent pas hélas de sortir .. . .”7* 

The next original letter to be considered was penned by “‘Albun José 
Capitaine Espafiol de Caballeria.” It is reproduced here in part: 


Promenez votre sentiment chretien, et faites un regard de compassion avec les 
yeux sur cette infortuné Espagnol victime de la loyaute et d’attachement 4 |a 
cause sacrée de la légitimité, qu’il a payé de son sang, consacrée sa fortune, toutte, 
pour defendre cette cause, et aujourd’hui se trouve encore dans la plus grande 
missere . . . il ne doute point que votre honorable personne, le accordera un se- 
cour pour consacrer une existence éxtremement penible pour un militaire d’édu- 
cation et d’honneur plein de Blessures. Compte d’avance sur l’humanité qui vous 


anime et sur l’interet que vous portez a une nation aussi malheureuse. . . . leur 
priére ne sera pas en vaine... leur... reconnoissance, conservera sont char- 
mant souvenir. .. .*° 


In les Miséres there are a few excisions from the original letter and the 
following changes in orthography: 


The real ALBUN José The fictional Don Atvares 
chretien chrétien 
Espagnol espanol 
consacrée consacrée 


78 Thid., 1, 383. The reading in les Misérables (11-111, 447) is the same. 
79 MS. cit., fo. 638". 8° Tbid., fo. 637". 
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defendre défendre 

le accordera l’accordera 
éxtremement éxtrémement 
Blessures (end of sentence) blessures 
interet intérét 
reconnoissance reconnaissance 
Espafiol (adjective) espanol 
Caballeria Caballerie 
france France.** 


The letter in Jes Miséres is only slightly altered in les Misérables: 


LES MISERES LES MISERABLES 
Marquise marquise 
espanol espafiol 
existence existance 
éxtrémement éxtremement 
Alvarés Alvarez® 


The next petition to be reproduced in part is that of the artiste dra- 
matigue, whose signature I shall not pretend to decipher: 


Paris le 14 janvier 1847 

A Monsieur 
Monsieur le Vicomte Hugo, homme de lettres, chevalier de la légion d’honneur, 
& membre de l'Institut Royal des belles lettres, 

Monsieur le Vicomte, 

J’ai eu l’honneur de vous écrire 4 plusieurs reprises pour vous dépeindre la 
calamité misérable qui me frappe toujours de son accablant fardeau, .. . je 
vous adresse ci-joint, un certificat qui constitue trop malheureusement la position 
désastreuse dans laquelle je me trouve. 

A l’aspect de cet écrit, votre Ame généreuse et compatissante sera mue d’un 
sentiment de sensible bienveillance, je n’en doute pas, car les grands hommes 
éprouvent toujours de vives émotions. 

Convenez, M. le Vicomte, qu’il faut éprouver le plus cruel besoin, ce qui est 
bien douloureux, pour obtenir quelque soulagement, de le faire attester par 
l’autorité, comme si l’on n’était pas libre de souffrir et de mourir d’innanition en 
attendant que l’on soulage notre misére. Les destins sont bien fatals pour d’au- 
cuns et trop prodigue ou trop protecteur pour d’autres. 

...+ J’attends votre réponse avec votre offrande, si vous daignez le faire, . . .* 


In les Miséres, ‘“P. Fabantou, artiste dramatique” is represented as 
preserving the spelling of the original “artiste dramatique,” except that 
he uses missérable and missére instead of misére, and sencible instead of 


* Cf. les Miséres, 1, 381. ® Cf. les Misérables, 11-111, 445. 8 MS. cit., fo. 638>%, 
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sensible, besides introducing the misspelled word présance.“ Thus the 
artiste dramatique, perhaps more than any other mendicant under con- 
sideration, seems to have been the model for Jondrette. Once this 
standard was established, Victor Hugo was able to achieve a certain 
regularity of spelling—or rather misspelling—and to make good the as- 
sertion that the man of letters Genflot was just as poor in orthography as 
the Spanish captain.® 

A bird’s-eye view of Victor Hugo’s progress from Notre-Dame de 
Paris through les Miséres to les Misérables reveals that he moved a long 
distance in the direction of realism. In his earlier works Victor Hugo’s 
documentation, though elaborate, had been intended to emphasize pic- 
turesque elements rather than to give a strictly accurate picture. In 
les Miséres there was already great precision in trivial details, along the 
lines of what Brunetiére called the legons d’école of the naturalists. This 
tendency became even more obvious in the final revision of the novel. 
Here Hugo was indebted to his friend Théophile Guérin for minute re- 
ports on the topography of Paris, while Juliette Drouet aided by her 
disagreeably realistic account of life at the S* Madeleine convent. To be 
sure, the letters circulated by the professional guémandeur Thénardier 
remained virtually the same in Jes Misérables as in les Miséres. In this 
instance, no further progress in photographic realism was possible, since 
in les Miséres the letters were already copied practically verbatim from 
widely varied originals. The difficulties encountered by Victor Hugo in 
attempting to make all these letters seem to come from the same writer 
were a foretaste of similar problems which confronted the impression- 
ists, with their insistence on perfect reproduction of infinitesimal fea- 
tures of their models. 

O.tn H. Moore 
Ohio State University 


% Les Miséres, 1, 383. This version is reproduced without change in les Misérables, 11-111, 


447. 


% Les Misérables, 11-111, 448. 
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XIV 


THE NEUROTICISM OF WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS 


INCE the death of William Dean Howells in 1920 it has become a 

commonplace of criticism to remark that he failed to carry his 
theories of realism into an artistic practice adequate to all of the central 
facts in American life. He did not treat what William James called “the 
slaughter-houses and indecencies without end on which our life is 
founded’ and which formed much of the content of the novels of such 
Howells proteges as Crane, Garland, and Norris. There can hardly be 
room to challenge this. Howells never truly faced the violent and sordid 
facets of reality. Mention and object to them as evil he could; leave the 
abstract and dea] with them intimately, personally, objectively, or even 
imaginatively he could not. I should like here to suggest that the primary 
source of that inability was simply that life-long psychological difficulties 
left Howells with a neurotic condition which literally made it impossible 
for him to know and understand as realities the portions of pain and filth 
and terror in human living with which a major writer must be at least 
vicariously intimate. How much the production of the mass of autobio- 
graphical material which he produced during the latter decades of his 
life might represent an attempt to purge himself of the neurotic influences 
which seem to have haunted his mind throughout the peak years of his 
fecund artistic career I am not competent to say. But it seems clear that 
he shrank neurotically from the imaginative absorption of painful reality 
which truly searching American novels would have necessitated. 

This is not to say that Howells could or should have written like Theo- 
dore Dreiser or Upton Sinclair or any of the host of muck-raking and 
naturalistic novelists whose right to be heard he fought to establish. His 
naturally gentle mind, the code of the traditionally reticent and modest 
society in which he lived, his responsibilities as an editor and immensely 
influential public spokesman, and the commercial requirements of Vic- 
torian publishing would all have restrained any such impulses within 
him. Nevertheless, I cannot help feeling that Howells, with his fine gifts 
and talents, should have been a very great writer: and among all his often 
very good books almost no one seems to find a really great one. Without 
seeking to blame or damn Howells for what he was not, I think it evident 
that his failure to realize his potentialities was initially and basically the 
fault of an adolescent psychological breakdown and its hangover, into 
adulthood, of neuroticism. It would seem useful, therefore, as a step pre- 


! The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902), p. 90. 
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liminary to understanding his mind and his books to investigat: 
objectively as possible, the roots and the nature of that neuroticisr 

An intensely sensitive child whose earliest memory was of thy 
scendent beauty of a back-yard peach tree in bloom,? Howells see: 
have been morbid almost from infancy for reasons which are difficu! 
name, Never does he suggest any parental relationship or family « 
which would account for his difficulties. On the contrary, every ment 
of his parents is full of affection and respect; and his letters to the: 
to both brothers and sisters, convey the same impression. Yet he re: 
bered in old age that fear was for him “the prevailing mood of 
hood,’ that “‘the dreams of childhood are oftenest evil,’ and that 
home was cheerful and most happy, but he peopled all its nooks an 
ners with shapes of doom and horror.’*® My Year in a Log Cabin re! 
how his first boyish visit to an aunt and uncle who lived a very fev 
away was ruined by a homesickness so acute that it nauseater 
prostrated him with crying spells, and forced his uncle to take } 
out of pity before the visit had fairly begun.* He tortured himself wit! 
sorts of morbid nonsense and superstitions, some of them so vivid 
he could remember them in detail sixty and seventy years after 
pecially acute was his fear of ghosts:* and all this in a quiet, libera!, n 
Swedenborgian home! 


} 


The seemingly innate Howells affinity for literature began to assert 


itself very early, and the result was that he came to Jead a “kind of dou! 
life.”"® The books so eagerly read ‘“‘filled his soul! with their witchery 
often held him aloof with their charm in the midst of the plays from w! 
they could not lure him wholly away.’ He withdrew ‘‘more and mor 
from the objective, external world of work in his father’s print-shop 
play with his brothers and friends until at length “he saw much of | 
outer world through a veil of fancies quivering like an autumn haze | 
tween him and its realities, softening their harsh outlines, and 
them a fairy coloring.’ Living “in a world of dreamery” compound: 
of books and of imaginative recreation of bookish experience, he yet 
trived to make terms socially with the outside by concealing his ‘riot 


emotions behind the child’s shy silence.’’* Psychologically he would seem 


2 4 Boy’s Town (New York, 1890), p. 7. 
> Years of My Youth (New York, 1916), p. 59. * [bid., p. 35. 
>A Boy's Town, p. 18. 
My Year in a Log Cabin (New York, 1893), pp. 54-56; cp. Years of My Youth, ; 
’ A Boy’s Town, pp. 197-204, has an extended list of these. 

see Years of My Youth, pp. 19, 60, and 80; My Literary Passions (New York 
1-52; and My Year in a Log Cabin, p. 38. 
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A Boy's Town, p. 189. 18 Thid., p. 171. i Tbid., p. 240. 
18 [did., p. 182. 
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to have been on very unstable footing as he entered upon adolescence 

Where some children esc ape into action or at least socialized activity 
upon entering adolescence, Howells simply intensified his earlier tenden 

cies inward. The vears of his adolescence made him a literary creatur 
rather than a normal personality. His self imposed daily schedule of wor 


12 


“without method and without stint’ would have cracked the vitality 


of an athlete; and, as his tintypes show, young Howells was slender and 
wan." Now “the love of literature, and the hope of doing something 
it, had become my life to the exclusion of all other interests,”’ he wrote, 
“or it was at least the great reality, and all other things were as shad 
ows.”"® His shyness grew until he became “intolerably conscious’; he 
remained ‘‘morbidly sensitive’ and fed his morbidity on such authors 
as De Quincey" and Ossian.'* But the thing which broke him at the last 
was the unsupportable labor he expended in studying and writing after 
the completion of a normal day’s work as a printer. Six days a week he 
began to set type by hand in his father’s shop at seven in the morning, 
thawing out his frosty case over the roaring, wood-burning stove on 
wintry dawns. The swift but painstaking work which made the Howells 
owned A shiabula Sentinel a well-printed paper lasted for young Will unti! 
two in the afternoon when he paced down the gravel walks of little Jef 
ferson, Ohio, gulped down his lunch, and plunged into the big closet 
under the stairs which was his study. There he taught himself to read 
Spanish, German, some Latin and French, a little Greek and Italian, 
paging through volume after volume in all the literature he could read 
and obtain. At six in the evening he emerged, heavy-eyed and hazy of 
mind, to sit abstracted through supper until he could return to read until 
ten or twelve, isolated from normal life like nothing so much asa thought 
proud scholar in a romance of Hawthorne.'® But his strength broke at 
last, and his 
These finally resolved themselves,” he continues, “‘into one, incessant, 
inexorable.’’?° 

More than sixty years later Howells struggled between reticence and 
either honesty or the desire to be understood when he wrote, “I have hesi- 
tated to make any record of this episode, but I think it essential to the 


‘ 


‘nerves gave way in all manner of hypochondriacal fears 


“ My Literary Passions (New York, 1910), p. 71. 

The Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (New York, 1928), 
has as frontispiece and as illustration facing volume I, p. 10, two very interesting and, 
I think, revealing pictures of Howells in youth. 

“ My Literary Passions, p. 121; cf. p. 194 and Years of My Youth, p. 238. 

“ Lilerary Priends and Acquaintance (New York, 1910), p. 66. 

" My Literary Passions, p. 131 8 Tbid., p. 53. 

" See Years of my Youth, passim, and the early chapters of My Literary Passions 

*” My Literary Passions, p. 71. 
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liminary to understanding his mind and his books to investigate, as 
objectively as possible, the roots and the nature of that neuroticism. 

An intensely sensitive child whose earliest memory was of the tran- 
scendent beauty of a back-yard peach tree in bloom,? Howells seems to 
have been morbid almost from infancy for reasons which are difficult to 
name. Never does he suggest any parental relationship or family conflict 
which would account for his difficulties. On the contrary, every mention 
of his parents is full of affection and respect; and his letters to them, as 
to both brothers and sisters, convey the same impression. Yet he remem- 
bered in old age that fear was for him “the prevailing mood of child- 
hood,’ that “the dreams of childhood are oftenest evil,’’* and that “his 
home was cheerful and most happy, but he peopled all its nooks and cor- 
ners with shapes of doom and horror.’® My Year in a Log Cabin relates 
how his first boyish visit to an aunt and uncle who lived a very few miles 
away was ruined by a homesickness so acute that it nauseated him, 
prostrated him with crying spells, and forced his uncle to take him home 
out of pity before the visit had fairly begun.* He tortured himself with all 
sorts of morbid nonsense and superstitions, some of them so vivid that 
he could remember them in detail sixty and seventy years after.’ Fs- 
pecially acute was his fear of ghosts:* and all this in a quiet, liberal, mildly 
Swedenborgian home! 

The seemingly innate Howells affinity for literature began to assert 
itself very early, and the result was that he came to lead a “‘kind of double 
life.””® The books so eageily read “‘filled his soul with their witchery, and 
often held him aloof with their charm in the midst of the plays from which 
they could not lure him wholly away.’”® He withdrew “more and more” 
from the objective, external world of work in his father’s print-shop and 
play with his brothers and friends until at length “he saw much of the 
outer world through a veil of fancies quivering like an autumn haze be- 
tween him and its realities, softening their harsh outlines, and giving 
them a fairy coloring.” Living ‘“‘in a world of dreamery” compounded 
of books and of imaginative recreation of bookish experience, he yet con- 
trived to make terms socially with the outside by concealing his “riot of 
emotions behind the child’s shy silence.’ Psychologically he would seem 


2 A Boy’s Town (New York, 1890), p. 7. 

’ Years of My Youth (New York, 1916), p. 59. * Ibid., p. 35. 

5 A Boy’s Town, p. 18. 

6 My Year in a Log Cabin (New York, 1893), pp. 54-56; cp. Years of My Youth, p. 61. 

7A Boy’s Town, pp. 197-204, has an extended list of these. 

® See Years of My Youth, pp. 19, 60, and 80; My Literary Passions (New York, 1910), 
pp. 51-52; and My Year in a Log Cabin, p. 38. 

* A Boy’s Town, p. 189. 10 Tbid., p. 171. 1 Ibid., p. 240. 

18 Tbid., p. 182. 
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to have been on very unstable footing as he entered upon adolescence. 

Where some children escape into action or at Jeast socialized activity 
upon entering adolescence, Howells simply intensified his earlier tenden- 
cies inward. The years of his adolescence made him a literary creature 
rather than a normal personality. His self-imposed daily schedule of work 
“without method and without stint’ would have cracked the vitality 
of an athlete; and, as his tintypes show, young Howells was slender and 
wan. Now “the love of literature, and the hope of doing something in 
it, had become my life to the exclusion of all other interests,” he wrote, 
“or it was at least the great reality, and all other things were as shad- 
ows.””5 His shyness grew until he became “intolerably conscious’; he 
remained “‘morbidly sensitive’™* and fed his morbidity on such authors 
as De Quincey” and Ossian.'* But the thing which broke him at the last 
was the unsupportable labor he expended in studying and writing after 
the completion of a normal day’s work as a printer. Six days a week he 
began to set type by hand in his father’s shop at seven in the morning, 
thawing out his frosty case over the roaring, wood-burning stove on 
wintry dawns. The swift but painstaking work which made the Howells- 
owned Ashtabula Sentinel a well-printed paper lasted for young Will until 
two in the afternoon when he paced down the gravel walks of little Jef- 
ferson, Ohio, gulped down his lunch, and plunged into the big closet 
under the stairs which was his study. There he taught himself to read 
Spanish, German, some Latin and French, a little Greek and Italian, 
paging through volume after volume in all the literature he could read 
and obtain. At six in the evening he emerged, heavy-eyed and hazy of 
mind, to sit abstracted through supper until he could return to read until 
ten or twelve, isolated from normal life like nothing so much as a thought- 
proud scholar in a romance of Hawthorne.'® But his strength broke at 
last, and his “nerves gave way in all manner of hypochondriacal fears. 
These finally resolved themselves,”’ he continues, “into one, incessant, 
inexorable.’’?° 

More than sixty years later Howells struggled between reticence and 
either honesty or the desire to be understood when he wrote, “I have hesi- 
tated to make any record of this episode, but I think it essential to the 


3 My Literary Passions (New York, 1910), p. 71. 

The Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (New York, 1928), 
has as frontispiece and as illustration facing volume I, p. 10, two very interesting and, 
I think, revealing pictures of Howells in youth. 

4% My Literary Passions, p. 121; cf. p. 194 and Years of My Youth, p. 238. 

6 Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 1910), p. 66. 

1” My Literary Passions, p. 131. 8 Tbid., p. 53. 

9 See Years of my Youth, passim, and the early chapters of My Literary Passions. 

*” My Literary Passions, p. 71. 
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study of my very morbid boyhood.” From childhood one of his familiar 
terrors had been of hydrophobia*—of which, of course, in those years 
before Pasteur nothing really scientific was known. Bitten by a dog just 
when his exhaustion was approaching its peak, he was thrust over the 
brink of self-possession by a brutally ignorant remark. As Howells tells 
the story: 


By some chance there was talk with our village doctor about hydrophobia, and 
the capricious way the poison of a dog’s bite may work. ‘Works round in your 
system,’ he said, ‘for seven years or more, and then it breaks out and kills you.’ 
The words he let heedlessly fall fell into a mind prepared by ill-health for their 
deadly potency, and when summer heat came I was helpless under it. Somehow 
I knew what the symptoms of the malady were, and I began to force it upon 
myself by watching for them. The splash of water anywhere was a sound I had 
to set my teeth against, lest the dreaded spasms should seize me; my fancy 
turned the scent of the forest fires burning round the village into the subjective 
odor of smoke which stifles the victim. I had no release from my obsession, ex- 
cept in the dreamless sleep which I fell into exhausted at night, or that little in- 
stant of waking in the morning, when I had not yet had time to gather my terrors 
about me, or to begin the frenzied stress of my effort to experience the thing | 
dreaded.# 


Only his wise and gentle father’s sound pragmatism in seeking and finding 
fairly effective means of therapy, it would seem, saved him from genuine 
psychopathy. 

So deep-rooted a malady could by such amateur methods be combatted 
but not, however, eradicated. Constantly sympathetic and alert, the 
senior Howells stood by his son to assure him that he could and would 
recover and that he really suffered not from the hidden disease or even 
directly from the fear of its striking but from ‘“‘the fear of the fear,’’™ 
from ‘“‘the exaggeration of an apprehension without ground in reality.’ 
Young Howells learned at length “‘to deal with my own state of mind as 
another would deal with it, and to combat my fears as if they were 
alien.”’* A time of “‘a sort of crisis” came and passed without the long- 
expected convulsion, and he began “imperceptibly to get the better of 
my demon.’”’ The nature love which Howells’s father had taught him 
from earliest years provided escape into a “shining solitude” which had 
always seemed to “liberate” him from fear.** Taking a gun by way of 
excuse, he tramped “day after day through the deep-primeval woods” to 
return poetically elevated in spirit and possessed of a “wholesome” 


1 Years of My Youth, p. 91. 2 Tbid., pp. 22, 91. 3 Years of My Youth, p. 92. 
* Tbid., p. 93. % Tbid., p. 91. % Tbid., p. 93. 

7 Ibid., p. 93. Cp. My Literary Passions, pp. 114-115. 

*8 My Year in a Log Cabin, pp. 44-45. 
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fatigue.*® As might be expected, literature came to his aid too. The sud- 
den discovery of Tennyson provided him with a new and powerful lit- 
erary passion.*® And in an obscure romance he found a significant and 
liberating image. Following the hero of Theodore Miigge’s Afraja, he 
came upon 


a supreme moment when he was sailing through the fiords, and finding himself 
apparently locked in by their mountain walls without sign or hope of escape, 
but always escaping by some unimagined channel, and keeping on. The lesson 
for him was one of trust and courage; and I, who seemed then to be shut in upon 
a mountain-walled fiord without inlet or outlet, took the lesson home and prom- 
ised myself not to lose heart again. It seems a little odd that this passage of a 
book, by no means of the greatest, should have had such an effect with me... 
but it is true that I have never since found myself in circumstances where there 
seemed to be no getting forward or going back without a vision of that fiord 
scenery, and then a rise of faith, that if I kept on I should, somehow, come out of 
my prisoning environment.* 


Whether the hit-or-miss therapy or merely the passage of time did the 
healing, he continued to improve to the point where he was able to be- 
come effectively active again. But he seems more to have buried and sup- 
pressed his trouble than to have wiped it out. “The effect went deeper 
than I could say without accusing myself of exaggeration,”* Howells 
wrote of it sixty years later. It seems to have left him with a permanent 
failure of nerve. 

In 1866 Howells was given his first chance to enter the great outer 
world which he had yearned to conquer. Given a post as secretary to the 
Ohio legislature as a political reward, his father went to Columbus and 
took his brilliant son along partly for education and emotional release, no 
doubt, and partly to help him prepare letters to influential papers in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati reporting legislative events. Howells blos- 
somed in the comparatively cosmopolitan air of the state capitol. He 
made literary and journalistic friends, enjoyed himself pretty thoroughly, 
and seemed to be well on the way toward complete recovery. A great op- 
portunity came to him at the end of the legislative session. The editor 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, who had become a family friend, offered to take 
him on as city editor at the then fabulous salary of a thousand dollars 
a year. Howells was to go and take his time learning the business; he 
was even to room with the editor. Everyone, including himself, was over- 
joyed. But the moment he was separated from his father and the sym- 
pathetic sister who had kept house for them in Columbus, the full truth 


* My Literary Passions, p. 134. 3° Jbid., pp. 117, 122. 
" [bid., pp. 135-136. 3 Years of My Youth, p. 93. 
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about the devastation of morale which his breakdown had left behind it 
became clear. He flunked out completely. 

From the moment he arrived in Cincinnati to begin work he was 
“tormented by my old malady of homesickness.’ But the thing which 
ruined him was the sudden appearance of a state which was to afflict 
him for the rest of his life: he discovered a “necessity of my morbid 
nerves to save themselves from abhorrent contacts.’™ An exaggerated 
sexual prudery seems to have been one source of difficulty. Eating in 
restaurants for the first time, he was shocked by his suspicions of the 
shop-girls who dared to appear alone in public places. And a single night 
as a police reporter finished him. Having sketched the state of mind he 
was in at the time, Howells asks, ‘how could I intelligently endure the 
ravings of thedrunken woman which I heard one night in the police- 
station whither my abhorred duties took me for the detestable news of 
the place?” The experience “‘clinched my resolve to have no more to do 
with the money-chance offered me in journalism”’ he said. In a desperate 
attempt to give him time, one supposes, his friend sent him to report ona 
sermon—which gave him “a sense of cleansing from the squalor of the 
station-house’”—and on the graduation ceremonies of a ‘“‘young ladies’ 
seminary.” These he enjoyed; but he knew they were not the real work 
of the paper, and after a fortnight of suffering and failure he gave up and 
was trundled back across the state to his sympathetic but disappointed 
family. He had discovered what was to remain true: he dared not, for the 
health of his own mind, step beyond the bounds of “the cleanly respecta- 
bilities” in life.* 

Shock, disappointment, and subsequent illness set him back seriously. 
The next fall, his father’s post having expired, he went down alone to 
Columbus to take up his legislative correspondence again. But now he 
was afflicted by vertigo. One morning he “‘woke to find the room going 
round me like a wheel . . . everywhere, the sure and firm-set earth waved 
and billowed under my feet.’ Failing finally to fight it off, he was forced 
to relinquish his post to the rising young Whitelaw Reid and craw] back 
once more to heart-burning and despair at home. Another course of rest 
and nature-walks helped, and, he says, “I got the better of my malady, 
which gradually left me for no more reason apparently than it came upon 
me. But I was still far from well, and I was in despair of my future.’” 
Adolescently melodramatic and literary though his letter of October 2/, 
1857, to his sister Victoria is, it does express his frustration and depres- 
sion. “‘Alas for me!” he cried: 


33 My Literary Passions, pp. 124-125. % Years of My Youth, p. 141, 
% Ibid., pp. 142-143. % My Literary Passions, pp. 132-133, 
37 [bid., pp. 134-135, 
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I am proud, vain, and poor. I want to make money, and be rich and grand. But 
I don’t know that I shall live an hour—a minute! . . . I am wretched. I want to 
be out in the world, though I know I am not formed to battle with life. I want 
to succeed, yet I am of too indolent a nature to begin . . . I know myself, and 
I speak by the card, when I pronounce myself a mistake.** 


Shortly, however, he was rescued by an offer from the Ohio State Journal 
of a post, still at half his Cincinnati salary, where his duties would be of 
the congenial literary and abstractly political sort. He left Jefferson and 
his parents’ home never again really to live there. 

In Columbus Howells, now twenty-one, gained poise and maturity 
swiftly. He succeeded professionally and was accepted socially into the 
“best circles” of Columbus. James Russell Lowell published two of his 
poems in the Atlantic Monthly and began to take a fatherly interest in the 
young Westerner which ripened into decided favor and friendship when 
Howells visited him and the whole Boston and Concord literary galaxy 
in the summer of 1860. Yet his neuroticism subsided but slowly and none 
too surely. He was “sometimes almost intolerably homesick”’ and “still 
sometimes haunted” by his “hypochondria.’** On August 14, 1859, he 
wrote his mother: 


I feel particularly light-hearted today. For two months, my familiar devil, 
Hypochondria, had tormented me, so that I sometimes thought that death 
would be a relief. Yesterday, I could bear it no longer, and went to Dr. Smith, 
telling him my trouble, and receiving for answer that there was nothing the 
matter with me.—You may mention this to father.“ 


After his campaign biography of Lincoln had won him the United States 
consulship at Venice, however, the years of residence abroad seemed to do 
him good. In January of 1862 he wrote announcing his dread of the 
coming hot weather which “always makes me hypochondriacal.’ But 
he overcame both weather and the old homesickness to write in April of 
the same year, ‘‘My health is perfectly restored, and though I am often 
lonesome, I’m not homesick, nor low-spirited . . . with a new access of 
earnestness, I have won new self-respect .. . .’’* And a year later, just 
after his marriage in Paris to a Vermont girl whom he had met in 
Columbus, he wrote to his mother: “I never was better, nor so well in 
my life, and have almost forgotten that I was every unwell or down- 
hearted.” 


38 Letters, 1, 14. 

%° Years of My Youth, p. 230. 
49 Letters, 1, 22. 

* Tbid., 1, 49. 

2 Letters, 1, 57. 

8 Tbid., 1, 68. 
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Though he never broke down again, he never quite forgot that fear 
had once overwhelmed him. The word “hypodrophobia”’ itself frightened 
him for years after. “‘I shut the book or threw from me the paper where | 
found it in print” he wrote in 1917; “‘and even now, after sixty years, | 
cannot bring myself to write it or speak it without some such shutting of 
the heart as I knew at the sight or sound of it in that dreadful time.’ 
Free as he had learned to become in Venice, he wrote to his father at the 
instant of return to America that he hesitated to come home. Beneath 
all the happiness of marriage, success, and new personal confidence he 
still held “‘my old morbid horror of going back to live in a place where | 
have been so wretched. If you did not live in J. [Jefferson]. . . I never 
should enter the town again. It cannot change so much but I shall always 
hate it,” he wrote.® He could bury all this by plunging himself into the 
“cleanly respectabilities” of editing and writing and living in Cambridge, 
but in all his life to come he never dared to take a serious risk of shock, 
pain, or fear lest somehow it rise to grip him again. 

Repeatedly one senses either the stirring of the old fear deep in 

Howells’s mind or the adoption of techniques to avoid stimulating it. 
Somehow it becomes significant that he wrote Henry James in 1869 ad- 
miring a walk near Cambridge which led down ‘‘a lonely road, full of 
that safe wildness which pleases me.” Safety was imperative. He con- 
tinued to react violently against unchastity and brutal fact. To Charles 
Eliot Norton he wrote in 1878, ‘“‘What I can’t abide is the matter between 
Helen and Casanova. I no longer wish to be put in pain about a woman’s 
virtue, or to ask that suffering from others.’*7 And he implored Mark 
Twain to suppress parts of his brother Orion Clemens’s autobiography. 
He wrote: 
. .. the writer’s soul is laid too bare; it is shocking. I can’t risk the paper in the 
Allantic; and if you print it anywhere, I hope you won’t let your love of the 
naked truth prevent you from striking out some of the most intimate pages. 
Don’t let any one else even see those passages about the autopsy.*® 


Even after his allegiance to realism had become complete in the late 
1870’s and after he had been converted to Tolstoyan idealism after 1885, 
he could bear to glance only obliquely and hurriedly at the sordid truths 
which as a realist and socialist he was bound to admit and to try to 
ameliorate. Partly out of a sense of duty and partly, as certain similari- 
ties of situation would suggest, to gather materials for the early misad- 


“ Years of My Youth, p. 94. 
5 Letters, 1, 89. 

46 Letters, 1, 175. 

‘7 Tbid., 1, 25. 

48 Tbid., 1, 288. 
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ventures of Lemuel Barker in The Minister’s Charge (1887), he made two 
visits to a Boston police court, probably in 1886, though they are re- 
ported in Impressions and Experiences (1896). He managed to sit them 
out, fortified by his new philosophy; but they horrified him,*® and in 
The Minister’s Charge he utilized one of the least serious and squalid in- 
stances, to which he had applied a prophylactic coat of sweetness and 
light. Even then one may guess from a speech in Through the Eye of the 
Needle (1907) that police courts still upset him; for the heroine writes to 
her friends, explaining the superiority of Altrurian criminology to Ameri- 
can: 


Did you ever see the inside of one of our police-stations at night? Or sme!l it? 
I did, once, when I went to give bail for a wretched girl who had been my servant, 
and had gone wrong... I assure you that the sight and the smell woke me in 
the night for a month afterwards, and I have never quite ceased to dream about 
it. 

This was the sort of queasy, neurotic reaction to painful realities which 
made the Howells who had written his novels, articles, and Utopian 
romances to condemn and then to reform materialistic society®™ fail 
utterly to deal with its sordid, squalid evils authoritatively as young 
realists like Garland, Crane, and Norris, whom he encouraged and aided, 
and such successors of theirs as Sinclair and Lewis. 

Battle as he might on abstract, intellectual planes, Howells always 
drew back from the consideration of disturbing facts. In political and 
social thought, for all his talking, he was forced at last into the damning, 
do-nothing compromise. He agreed with Mark Twain that “‘we are the- 
oretical socialists and practical aristocrats. But it is a comfort to be right 
theoretically and ashamed of oneself practically.’’*? Shamefacedly view- 
ing from a safe, warm cab “The Midnight Platoon” of cold and ragged 
men huddled in a Broadway bread line, he came again to much the same 
conclusion.® It was all very clever and comforting; but what could be 
more corrosive to the conscience and the artistic integrity of a socialist 
and realist? The same sort of neurotic cowardice contributed in part to 
his much-debated exclusion of sex from the novel. In Criticism and Fic- 
tion he trumpeted, “Let fiction cease to lie about life.”’** The realist, the 
only true novelist, “cannot look upon human life and declare this thing 


‘9 Impressions and Experiences (New York, 1896), p. 90. 

5° Through the Eye of the Needle (New York, 1907), p. 168. 

5! Howells’s reform writings are excellently handled in W. F. Taylor’s The Economic 
Novel in America (Chapel Hill, 1942), pp. 214-243. 

Letters, 11, p. 1. 

5% Literature and Life (New York, 1902), pp. 154-160. 

4 Criticism and Fiction (New York, 1910), p. 244. 
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or that thing unworthy of notice, any more than the scientist can declare 
a fact of the material world beneath the dignity of his inquiry.” And 
in a letter of 1893, “realism excludes nothing that is true.’ Yet Howells 
has become notorious for his intolerance of sex, a proverbially real and 
true fact of life. He found it “simply abhorrent” as subject matter even 
for Zola.’ Literature which treats it directly and simply he character- 
ized as “poisonous.”®* He even let himself be forced into a lame appeal 
to ‘‘taste”’ as the reason for excluding sex. ‘‘The virtues are so clean, the 
vices so repulsively dirty . . . The iniquities make you uncomfortable,’ 
he explained! According to his light, Howells was a sincere and earnest 
realist and social critic; but he dared not follow his light into a direct 
exploration of the brutal realities of American life which he could deplore 
from afar but must ever shun because of “‘the necessity of my morbid 
nerves to save themselves from abhorrent contacts. There is as little need 
to condemn as there is to praise Howells for his neuroticism. But no 
proper understanding of him as an important and interesting American 
writer and most influential critic can be achieved which does not early 
read the history which he himself created of those never soundly healed 
adolescent wounds to his psyche. 
Epwin HARRISON CADY 
Ohio State University 


55 Tbid., p. 201. 

% Letters, 11, p. 35. 

57 My Literary Passions, p. 246. 
58 Criticism and Fiction, p. 238. 
5° Imaginary Interviews, p. 165. 
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XV 
THE SPOILS OF HENRY JAMES 


To be at all critically, or as we have been fond of calling it analytically minded 
...is to be subject to the superstition that objects and places, coherently 
grouped, disposed for human use and addressed to it, must have a sense of their 
own, a mystic meaning proper to themselves to give out: to give out, that is, to 
the participant at once so interested and so detached as to be moved to a report 
of the matter. 


N The American Scene James gives us the most rewarding clue to the 

explanation of the many works of art that appear in his fiction. This is 
the “‘mystic meaning proper to themselves,” and any interpretation of 
the “things” which ignores these words incurs the danger of not fully 
explaining them. The defect of Mr. Matthiessen’s interesting essay in the 
1943 James issue of the Kenyon Review! stems from his view of the work 
of art only as an example of compositional strategy. It is quite true that 
James was concerned with “the possibility of developing multiple points 
of view” and that he “‘saw both with and through his eye; and the abun- 
dance of his images and scenes gave his art compositional permanence,” 
but the exhibited array of European art had a more complex function in 
the creation of his fiction. In interpreting the meaning of the works of art 
as a means of technique, Mr. Matthiessen ignores the “‘meaning proper to 
themselves.” Viewing them as instruments, he does not see them as 
ends. Mr. Warren’s brilliant essay in the same issue,” on the other hand, 
regards the “recollected images” of the late fiction as iconographic enti- 
ties rather than as instrumental means. But concentrating on the func- 
tion of the art object to provide material for the metaphors of the mature 
work, he excludes from critical control the many references in the early 
and middle work. 

To complete and, in some respects, to modify the picture which Mr. 
Matthiessen and Mr. Warren have partially indicated, we must proceed 
from James’ own assumption: objects give out a meaning proper to them- 
selves. Tracing this meaning from beginning to end, accepting its varia- 
tions as they appear in the context of the stories, we conclude that, al- 
though at one time it may be strategy for visualizing and, at another, 
substance for myth, the overall meaning is that the work of art embodies 
and incorporates civilization as it was available to James. It acts as pro- 
tagonist in the total drama. For James’ oeuvre is the record of an attempt 


1 F. O. Matthiessen, “James and the Plastic Arts,” The Kenyon Review, v, no. 4 (1943), 
533-550. 

? Austin Warren, “Myth and Dialectic in the Later Novels,” The Kenyon Review, v, 
no. 4 (1943), 551-568. 
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to balance the material aspect of civilization, art—with its spiritual 
aspect, life. And although he moves from art back again to behavior 
before he finally adjusts their relationship to each other, there is no mora! 
value ever introduced which cannot be referred to either of them. 

The meaning of the works of art in the early fiction is conditioned 
largely by James’ response to the movement of art for art’s sake which in 
America was taken more literally than in Europe. If Pater had ab- 
stracted from the experience of the spectator of art a general theory for 
the validity of the spectator of life, the provincial tendency was to wor- 
ship the model behind the theory: the picture or the statue of Europe’s 
traditional art. The “‘aesthetic religion” was embraced most fanatically 
by those who had turned away from Puritanism, and this may explain 
why Hawthorne was so reluctant and James so eager to accept the cult. 
Although The Marble Faun created the precedent in American fiction for 
drama set in an environment of art, Hawthorne continually restricts the 
action of the setting on his personal conflicts. The limits of the power of 
art over man are stated when Kenyon says: “I defy any painter to move 
or elevate me without my own consent and assistance.” Its effect as an 
object of man’s creative skill is negligible: as Miriam looks at some por- 
trait busts she thinks “that the outer marble was merely an extraneous 
environment; the human countenance within its embrace must have 
existed there since the limestone ledges of Carrara were first made.” 
Art is useful only when it allegorizes the struggle of man’s conscience, 
and Hawthorne’s interest in graveyards which his Notebooks rate above 
picture galleries shows that a headstone served him better as allegory 
than did a painting. In James’ fiction art is no longer symbolic of the 
fate of Christian man; it has become a collection of idols in a religion 
satisfying all human needs. Far from Hilda’s realization that art ‘‘cannot 
comfort the heart in affliction; it grows dim when the shadow is upon us,”’ 
is the belief of the hero of James’ Traveling Companions: “in moments of 
doubt and depression I find it of excellent use to recall the great picture 
(Leonardo’s Last Supper) with all possible distinctness.” Rowland Mal- 
lett in a personal crisis calms himself by meditating on “the unattainable 
repose” of Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair. The complete trust with 
which James’ early characters give themselves to art grew out of the 
conditions in which James first learned about it. In his autobiographica! 
volumes he recreates the atmosphere of awe: 

Didn’t . . . (various artists) . .. more or less haunt our family fireside, and give 


us also the sense of others, landscapist Cropseys and Coles and Kensetts and 
bust-producing Iveses and Powerses and Moziers, hovering in an outer circle? 


The man who represented “the type—the ‘European,’ and this gave him 
an authority for me that it verily took the length of years to undermine”’ 
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was the painter, La Farge. The “most hushed of all temples’’ was the 
Louvre, and even the houses in the streets of Paris speak as divinities 
to the young James: 

Yes, small staring jeune homme, we are dignity and memory and measure, we are 
conscience and proportion and taste, not to mention strong sense too: for all of 
which good things take us—you won’t find one of them when you find... 
vulgarity. 


Even with “the brush whisked out of my grasp,”’ he gave himself the 
background training of a painter, and instead of classical literature 
(Brownell takes him to task for the lack) it was classical art which gave 
him those “impressions” his father had taught were “‘the dearest things 
in the world.” 

The museum world of twenty-five stories out of a total thirty of the 
early period is valuable not because its mechanics set up and resolve 
plots, or because its situational complexity—its art-making, art-watch- 
ing, art-collecting—created “‘type” cleavages (the artist, the amateur, 
the collector, each classifiable into defective, excessive, and perverted). 
Its chief service is to determine certain fixed modes of experience per- 
mitted in the presence of art and under its aegis. The high art of Europe 
can be a terrible god if violated, a benevolent god if properly worshipped. 
The application of this dogma distinguishes the heroes or high priests 
from the failures or heretics. And it is significant that to the latter group 
belong the practising artists. Theobald of The Madonna of the Future 
fails because his overconcern with the secrets of Raphael paralyzes his 
hand. His is the talent that “‘can’t act, that can’t do or dare!’ Roderick 
Hudson fails because “standing passive in the clutch of his tempera- 
ment,” he rejects the discipline of the masters: “‘he has no cleverness 
apart from inspiration.” Our real failures in painting, Allston and Story, 
are the prototypes for the more imposing failures in the early fiction of 
James; the members of the American colony in Rome are probably 
models for Singleton, the plodding machine; Gloriani, the meretricious 
realist; and Miss Blanchard who only “did backs very well.”” The one 
permitted exercise of temperament is the rupture with an iconoclastic 
Puritan background. When European art is first presented to Mary 
Garland, she realizes the gulf between its world and that of her New 
England values: “To enjoy, as you say, these things is to break with one’s 
past and breaking is a pain!” And her triumph over the values of her 
accustomed environment is her triumph in the novel: “Beauty . . . keeps 
saying that man was not made to suffer but to enjoy . .. I feel as if I 
were saying something sinful—I love it!” 

The spectator of art avoiding sacrilege converts his impressions not 
into masterpieces manqués but into knowledge. From Giotto he learns 
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how ‘“‘to be real; real even as Giotto is real, to distinguish between genu- 
ine and factitious sentiment” ; and although the nature of ‘“‘the great emo- 
tion”’ is not always clear (“Is it art? Is it science? Is it sentiment? Is it 
knowledge? I am sure I can’t say.’’) its effect is to ‘feel myself among 
scenes in which art had ranged freel-;; it had often been bad; it had never 
ceased to be great art.”’ The apology for the apparent inertia of this life is 
made by Rowland Mallett, the real hero of Roderick Hudson: “A passive 
life in Rome, thanks to the number and quality of one’s impressions, takes 
on a very respectable likeness to activity.’’ The following dialogue be- 
tween him and Mary Garland is a catechism for the art-lover: 


Is this what you call life? .. . all this splendour, all Rome; pictures, ruins, 
statues, beggars, monks? 

It’s not all of it but it’s a large part of it. All these things are impregnated 
with life; they’re the results of an immemorial, a complex and accumulated, 
civilization ... 

. .. Which things have most beauty? 

That is according to taste. I should say the antique sculpture. 


As long as one “‘never mistook the second best for the best” and “‘in the 
presence of a masterpiece .. . recognized the importance of the occa- 
sion,” the question of the relative superiority of some of the works never 
arises. The “‘mystic meaning proper to themselves” is that they incor- 
porate civilization at its best. 

Civilization at its worst, on the other hand, is found in contemporary 
civilization, as The American illustrates. For Newman learns with some 
pain that “the crooked branch of an old family tree” may be confused 
with the great sights and great occasions. Poor Madame de Mauves, in 
the story of that name, out of excessive love for the great material past 
of Europe, marries a member of the French aristocracy whose ‘‘gross- 
ness... of imagination... was the same taste in essence... as the 
taste for M. Gerome and M. Baudry in painting.” His connection with 
the Europe of fine things is purely honorific. At this stage in James’ 
Europeanization Europe’s best people measure up only to Europe’s 
worst art. Until the appearance in 1881 of The Portrait of a Lady tradi- 
tional art represents the only aspect of European civilization worth 
cultivating. 

But with this book, the position itself is criticized. Although volume 
one, the complication, depends on accepting it, volume two, the dénoue- 
ment, rejects it. The morality of the aesthetic life, if carried to its final 
conclusion, results in death of the spirit and stasis of action. Gilbert 
Osmond applies thoroughly Rowland’s theory of aesthetic contemplation. 
Isabel’s discovery that its practical application produces a monster 
harmful to the human items in his collection, is conclusion through fable 
of James’ own discovery that art for art’s sake is injurious to life itself. 
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The man who worships art exclusively will, in adjusting people to his 
museum scale of values, destroy their freedom. The rigor mortis produced 
by connoisseurship is prefigured before Isabel’s discovery by a device 
possibly suggested to James by the nove s of the De Goncourts and later 
developed in The Golden Bowl. Each character appended by Osmond to 
his collection is correlated with a work of art introduced at that point in 
the narrative when the character stands most in danger of being totally, 
partially, or potentially controlled by the aesthete. Pansy, his child, 
never had the chance to grow up as a person. Even her lover, Rosier, 
thought of her “in amorous meditation a good deal as he might have 
thought of a Dresden-china shepherdess,” and the struggle to possess 
Pansy is a struggle for a piece of Kleinkunst. Mme. Merle’s partial sub- 
jection to Osmond is concretized by the image of a pot. She tells Isabel: 
“|. . even the hardest pots have a little bruise, a little hole somewhere. 
I flatter myself that I’m rather stout porcelain, but if I must tell you the 
truth, I’ve been chipped and cracked. I do very well for service yet be- 
cause I’ve been cleverly mended.” The repetition of this motif is reserved 
for that occasion when Mme. Merle is in greatest danger of cracking up. 
“Please be very careful of that precious cup,” she warns Osmond during 
a conversation with him in which her machinations seem to be turning 
out to no advantage either to Isabel or to herself. 

It already has a small crack, said Osmond, dryly, as he put it down... After 
he had left her, Madame Merle went and lifted from the mantel-shelf the at- 
tenuated coffee-cup in which he had mentioned the existence of a crack; but she 
looked at it rather abstractedly. ‘Have I been so vile all for nothing?’ she mur- 
mured to herself. 


The change from “pot” to “cup” shows that James never presses his 
symbols into a forced or mechanical service, (something he criticized 
Hawthorne for in The Scarlet Letter) repeating them once, and in a 
slightly modified form. The image of ‘“‘a gentleman in a pink doublet and 
hose and a ruff leaning against the pedestal of the statue of a nymph ina 
garden” which his Lancret offers Ralph as analogue to his own life of 
leisure, occurs once again, at that point where his tragic love for Isabel 
is made known to her in the form of a warning against Osmond. In his 
garden reclining “at the base of a statue of Terpsichore—a dancing 
nymph with taper fingers and inflated draperies, in the manner of 
Bernini” ; the freedom of his école-galant life is contrasted with the future 
claustration of Isabel, “the portrait of a lady,” within a Roman museum- 
house. In similar fashion the gallery or art-filled interior becomes a 
symbol for a way of life, rather than a generalized mise en scéne. Action is 
free in the Touchett home, hampered in the Osmond palace; for only 
when art is confined to one part of the house, or one part of life, not the 
whole house or the whole of life, is the human will left intact. Although it 
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is not until James revises The Portrait of a Lady that ‘‘the false colours, 
the sham splendour” of the hotel room are explicitly compared to ‘“‘vul- 
gar, bragging, lying talk” so that the very setting for Osmond’s proposa! 
objectively correlates his evil intentions, in the original edition the actual 
choice of the room’s style and its full description at the particular mo- 
ment within the drama underlines the full irony of the situation. 

That The Portrait of a Lady is not a temporary deflection but a real 
change in James’ attitude to art is corroborated by his travel books that 
bridge the transition. Portraits and Places of 1883 criticizes the ‘‘ Byronic, 
the Ruskinian, the artistic, poetic, aesthetic manner of considering this 
fascinating peninsula (Italy)” of the Transatlantic Sketches of 1874. Then, 
only as compared with bad contemporary religious mosaics, could the 
Byzantine mosaics of Ravenna be adjusted to the hierarchy of art values, 
for “they borrow a certain value from the fact that they are twelve or 
thirteen centuries less distant from the original.” Then art gained prestige 
from the past. Now, in 1883, we find that art is great if it contains the 
present. Veronese is rated higher than Titian or Tintoretto, for ‘““Never 
was a painter more nobly joyous, never did an artist take a greater de- 
light in life.” But how much greater than Veronese is Venice itself, for 
“all Venice was both painter and model... Nowhere do art and life 
seem so interfused.”’ In A Little Tour in France of the next year James 
no longer bothers to justify traditional art by its content of life. He goes 
directly to life itself, and with a summary glance at the cathedral, he 
glories in “that half hour in front of the café, in the mild afternoon, 
suffused with human sounds.” “‘The most charming thing at Poitiers is 
simply the promenade of Blossac—a small public garden,’’—not the 
facade of Notre Dame La Grande. That same year he marries Verina of 
The Bostonians not to the Cambridge aesthete who “liked her for the 
same reason he liked old enamels and old embroideries,’”’ but to a back- 
woods lawyer who “had seen very few pictures; there were none in 
Mississippi... ” 

The interesting fact of this reversed equation between the material and 
spiritual aspects of civilization is not that the “things” of traditional 
art have transmitted their power of regulating behavior to the society 
condemned in the seventies, but that this society itself is valued only in 
so far as it is potential stuff for the traditional art of the future. In the 
fiction from 1884 to 1901 that area of life which is dignified by the at- 
tention of the painter alone can help define the limits for moral action. 
To select the best from the exhibited picture of contemporary life requires 
the accuracy of the professional vision. To preserve this best requires the 
formal product of an artist’s vision, the painting. And so the work of art, 
secularized and contemporaneous, potential rather than actual, serves 
as a standard for judging human values, not in its shape as formal 
history, but in its shaping of formal life. This transmutation of the 
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values of plastic art was not only a phenomenon of James’ personal 
development. The artists of the eighties were participating in a rebellion 
against the museum initiated by Monet and Renoir when they literally 
turned their backs on the Louvre to paint the life in the streets outside 
it. The artists in James’ middle stories reflect the emphasis on the 
retinal field in their rating of the human eye above the traditional master- 
piece as visual guide. These men succeed where Roderick and Theobald 
had failed, because they “‘pretended to be neither Raphael or Leonardo”’; 
they were merely “‘modern searchers.”’ More often they use their eyes 
only to see in life some subtle secrets concealed from the non-professional 
eye by the conventions of society. They rarely paint. The young impres- 
sionist of A New England Winter ‘‘was of course very conscious of his 
eye; and his effort to cultivate it was both intuitive and deliberate . . . It 
was not important that things should be beautiful; what he sought to 
discover was their identity,—the signs by which he should know them,” 
but he never takes a brush in hand. The non-painting painter of Mrs. 
Temperley sees that Dora had been “formed to live in a studio, not in a 
stiff drawing-room amid upholstery horribly new.” The artist in The 
Liar calmly accepts the destruction of his picture, for his real job had 
been to reveal the sitter’s concealed tendency to lie, and to watch it 
“grow and grow under his brush.”’ Sight for the painter is insight, and 
during this period James’ own insight is so fabled. 

As the Story circle in Rome had provided the prototypes for the 

doomed painters of the early fiction, so John Singer Sargent and his 
group of Anglo-American fellow-artists were the models for the middle 
period painters, and acquaintanceship with these men intensified James’ 
interest in painting. Meeting Sargent with enthusiasm in 1884, by 1886 
James had spent six weeks with him and Edwin Abbey, Frank Millet 
and Alfred Parsons, sharing their studio life at Broadway, Worcester- 
shire. The papers he wrote for Harpers’ of this year in appreciation of 
these painters show the bias of his interest in their art. He understood 
painting only when it was convertible to literature, when its meaning 
emerged not through the autonomy of its formal relations but through 
the story implied in the choice of subject matter. The writer and painter 
both “record the immense field of contemporary life observed for an 
artistic purpose,” their only distinction lying in the difference of their 
tools: 
If one has attempted some such exploit in a literary form, one cannot help having 
a sense of union and comradeship with those who have approached the question 
with the other instrument. This will be especially the case if we happen to have 
appreciated that instrument even to envy. 


This identification of the aims of fiction with those of illustration extends 
to his comments on painting, and makes his criticism of the latter 
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commonplace and traditional. He tends to summon up acknowledged 
masters as standards for contemporary work, and his enthusiasm for 
Sargent’s portrait of “‘a young girl, engaged in the casual gesture of 
holding up a flower” leans for authority on the recollection of Velasquez. 
Those characteristics which connect Sargent with the avant-guard 
painting of his time, James feels betray ‘“‘the latent dangers of the im- 
pressionist practice ... ; tendency to simplification and the neglect of a 
certain faculty for lingering reflection.” El Jaleo “has the quality of an 
enormous ‘note’ or memorandum, rather than of a representation.” For 
a writer who felt that “‘a picture without composition slights its greatest 
chance for beauty,” and that “there is no greater work of art than the 
portrait,” the segmental composition of the orthodox Impressionists and 
their tendency to rate landscape above the portrait would be unwarrant- 
able breaks with tradition. His most glaring critical error, in a field he 
never really understood other than as metaphor for writing, is the rank- 
ing of Gavarni above Daumier, who left out “so much of life—youth and 
beauty and charm of women and the loveliness of children . . . and the 
manners of those social groups of whom it may be said that they have 
manners.” His raptures over Du Maurier stem from his delight in the 
people he draws, not from what James calls “a quality of observation 
which is new in the world.” When he transfers pictorial terms to literary 
criticism the effect as metaphor is valid. In the essay on Howells written 
the same year as his art criticism, 1886, he appreciates the ‘‘work of 
observation, of patient and definite notation,” regretting, however, the 
failure sometimes to “‘paint, to evoke the conditions and appearances, to 
build in the subject.” And his wish expressed to Stevenson in 1888 ‘‘to 
leave a multitude of pictures of my time, projecting my small circular 
frame upon as many different spots as possible” begins this metaphorical 
habit which was to continue to the end of his career. 

At the close of the decade James’ attention settles on the doing of the 
picture, rather than the seeing of the subject. The scenes, therefore, 
become less populated, the number of the characters contracts and the 
donnée is to justify the solitary application of the painter to his art by 
the worth of the done result. The Tragic Muse, 1890, meets the typically 
British objection to art as something “pardonable as long as it’s done 
at odd hours” by proving that it represents the most serious and produc- 
tive activity. If the life of impressions lived by Gabriel Nash has neither 
form nor permanence, if the life of politics lived by Sherringham has 
permanence but no form, if the life of the stage lived by Miriam Rooth 
has form but not permanence, that life which has both form and per- 
manence is the painter’s, for he makes the “thread on which the pearls 
of history (the great portraits) are strung.” As long as Nick Dormer 
formalizes history in art, he is as important as Raphael. The “mystic 
meaning” proper to art is that it embodies the best of civilization, not 
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of the past but of present life, and man’s proper relation to it is creative: 
he gives it new forms. The painter of The Real Thing finds that the real 
aristocrats are useless models for their ‘“‘type,’’ since they leave no room 
for the artist’s recreative gift. 

In 1892 James writes in a letter to Charles Eliot Norton: “Painting 
... it is true I have ceased to feel it very much.” From now on he rarely 
uses the fable of the painter and, when he does, it is to illustrate a general 
principle which he has abstracted from the special case. Life is capable 
of assuming form, and drama consists of the interaction between those 
who impose and those who accept form. The Spoils of Poynton shows the 
plastic sense diverted by a mother from her son to her furniture, produc- 
ing a beautiful house and a boorish son. The spoils and Owen are respec- 
tively the formed and unformed results of a mother’s attention, and their 
basic unity explains why Fleda Vetch cannot possess even one small 
piece of the spoils when she has lost their human counterpart. James 
parallels the burning of the spoils with Owen’s marriage, that stage 
where he ceases to be his mother’s material. What Maizie Knew and The 
Awkward Age demonstrate how plastic youth can assume monstrosity 
of form when molded to the advantage of sinister occasions. The volume 
entitled The Two Magics presents in two stories both the evil and good 
effects of the instinct for form: the possession by evil agents of “the 
helpless plasticity of childhood that isn’t dear or sacred to somebody”’ 
is the theme of The Turn of the Screw. Covering End shows the magical 
effects the plastic gift bestows on an old house and its exploited owner, 
shaping them into beauty and character. 

What The Portrait of a Lady is to the early fiction, The Sacred Fount, 
1901, is to the middle. This book is not “fa parody of James’ novels of 
intelligence,” as Mr. Matthiessen believes, but a serious rejection of an 
attitude to art on which the fiction of the eighties and nineties is based. 
It implies that the artist cannot reach “the deeper psychology,” since 
the locus of his observation is the surface of human beings. The personal 
application of art as doing (“because I am that queer monster, the 
artist... ,” writes James much later to Henry Adams, “It all takes 
doing—and I do.’’) in the solitary years at Rye followed “the painter 
sense deeply applied” to its logical limits. A writer at a house-party 
assumes from the appearance of four people that two of them are draining 
the life force from two others. The problem is to sort out the victims, 
and with an artist fellow-guest, he launches on an exhaustive attempt 
to fit the people into his scheme. But a mature adult is plastic not by 
accident but by will, and the secret of the form he may have assumed is 
revealed not to the prying outsider but to someone actually engaging in 
the experience. Even the picture of ‘“‘a man with a mask,” pressed into 
the service of the revelation, can give no clues, for there is no link be- 
tween it and the actors of the private drama. When Mrs. Brissendon 
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calls the writer mad (the painter has already given up the search), she 
implies that only through the consciousness of one of the participants of 
the intrigue itself can the writer reach the springs, ‘‘the sacred fount,” 
of human behavior. This novel introduces the late fiction in which situa- 
tions are revealed only through the actual consciousness of one or more 
of the characters. 

Now only direct experience can ultimately guide moral action, but just 
as the fiction of the middle period retained some of the values of the 
early period in which traditional art dominated, so the knowledge of the 
middle stories, the capacity of life to accept form, functions as accessory 
to experience directly felt. It helps create the données of the last period 
which recapitulate those of James’ entire career. For Chad is Madame de 
Vionnet’s product, as Millie is Kate Kroy’s, as the Prince is Adam 
Verver’s, but only up to the point where as intelligent human beings 
they will accept these roles. The failure of form to contain them, in fact, 
contributes to their story. 

The late works offer a final balancing of the two phases of Europe as 
civilization: rare art and rare life. As art dictated to behavior in the early 
fiction, and life dictated to art in the middle fiction, the final adjustment 
is a reconciliation between them. As furies turned into Eumenides, the 
spoils of Europe, its traditional art, return as the handmaidens, not the 
enemies of experience. But it is not the great masterpiece of the museum 
that comes back, for its relation to experience is too remote; nor is it the 
contemporary portrait of a person in the drama. (James in three stories 
of 1902 exhausted this possibility: The Beldonald Holbein is a verbal and 
pictorial pun; The Tone of Time and The Special Type show portraits 
serving as substitutes for people.) The works of art of the final stories 
have value as rare things, but they function first not as items in private 
collections but as clues to the motives and drives of the people to whom 
they are addressed and for whose use they are disposed. The “mystic 
meaning proper to themselves” is the moral tone of the life they are 
saturated with. Strether realizes one part of Madame de Vionnet’s effect 
on Chad when he sees the taste for fine things which she had developed in 
him, but he only grasps her intrinsic value when he receives impressions 
from the “things” in her own home, possessions superior to those of either 
Chad or Miss Gostrey. Those two: 


had rummaged and purchased and picked up and exchanged, sifting, selecting, 
comparing; whereas the mistress of the scene before him, beautifully passive 
under the spell of transmission... had only received, accepted and been 
quiet .. . At bottom of it all for him was the sense of her rare unlikeness to the 
women he had known. . . . Everything in fine made her immeasurably new, and 
nothing so new as the old house and the old objects. 
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The form of Strether’s knowledge of her value is presented through the 
formal aspects of her personality, her possessions, and through them 
the chief of The Ambassadors accepts the discovery of what in Wollett 
morality is an indecent, but in civilized morality may be a “‘virtuous’’ 
relationship. This is the knowledge Strether brings back to America, 
and all he can regret is that the experience itself was denied him. 

In The Wings of the Dove art objects again are instrumental in revealing 
human motives to those whose intelligence can penetrate this ‘“‘mystic 
meaning.”’ Densher senses that Mrs. Lowder is a symbol of brute force 
which makes the life force, Kate, subject innocence, Millie, to exploita- 
tion. He reads it in “‘the huge, heavy objects that syllabled his hostess’ 
story.” 

It was the language of the house itself that spoke to him, writing out for him, 
with surpassing breadth and freedom, the associations and conceptions, the ideals 
and possibilities of the mistress. 


At every stage Densher measures the personality against the material 
accumulations made by that personality. Unfortunately, his own seduc- 
tion by Kate keeps him from applying the message of these things to the 
facts of the crime. But in the end the pieces of furniture of Kate’s family 
help him to realize the truth: 


Whatever might have been itself the quality of these elements Densher could 
feel the effect proceeding from them... to be ugly almost to the point of the 
sinister. They failed to accommodate or compromise; they asserted their dif- 
ferences without tact and without taste....It was truly having a sense of 
Kate’s quality thus promptly to see them in reference to it. 


Through apparent contrast to her sister’s interior decoration, Kate is 
ironically characterized. The book closes on ‘‘the shabby things” as it 
had opened on them, resolving Kate’s behavior in terms of actual motiva- 
tion. Millie, on the other hand, compensates for her failure to live by a 
retreat to the world of traditional art: 


She wouldn’t let him call it keeping quiet, for she insisted that her palace—with 
all its romance and art and history—had set up round her a whirlwind of sugges- 
tion that never dropped for an hour. ... Hung about with pictures and relics, 
the rich Venetian past, the ineffaceable character, was here the presence revered 
and served. . . . Millie moved slowly to and fro as the priestess of the worship. 
Venice as the richest form of the past protected her with its art and with 
its patron saint, Lord Mark, who had revealed to her through the 
Bronzino portrait (a work of the past) the image of her possibilities. 

If Millie, “the heiress of all the ages,” could possess Europe only 
through its art, its life passing her by, Adam Verver of The Golden Bowl 
finally possesses Europe in its material form as art and its spiritual form 
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as personality. The price he must pay is the sacrifice of his innocence, his 
Americanism. (“American life is, on the whole, as I make no doubt 
whatever, more innocent than that of any other country,” James had 
written in 1886.) He must submit to experience. There are two main 
myths which can be extracted from what James in his preface calls ‘“‘the 
gathered cluster of all the kinds of interest.”” One, the myth of the dis- 
covery by the new world (innocence) and the old world (experience) of 
each other, operates only in key metaphors in the consciousness of the 
characters. Adam, the new world, compares himself to the discoverer 
Cortez rifling “the Golden Isles,”’ even subconsciously using the legend 
of Cortez’ burning of his ships, when he proposes to Charlotte. Amerigo, 
the Prince, in “discovering the Americans,” enters his “port of the 
Golden Isles” in the image of Vespucci, his ancestor. Subsidiary images 
reinforce this opposition of innocence to experience: Adam is the “natura! 
fowl running round the basse-cour”; Amerigo is “cooked down as a 
créme de volaille’’; Adam is the first man living the life of innocence and 
ignorance in the “state before the Fall.” The Prince is “steeped” in 
history ‘‘as in some chemical bath.” The opposition in this basic myth 
provides the necessary motivation for the overt myth, that of the 
American’s view of Europe’s civilization, both art and life, as objects for 
a collection. For the Cortez-complex in Adam takes the form of art 
patron with such intensity that the Prince becomes a crystal; Charlotte, 
Oriental tiles; and even his daughter, some “‘draped antique of Vatican 
or Capitoline halls.” Parallel to this effect the Prince’s Vespucci-complex 
determines the elements of his experience as coloured by what he receives 
as his end of the bargain in presenting himself as a morceau de musée— 
money! Charlotte for him is “‘some long, loose purse well filled with gold 
pieces,” her words of assignation “the chink . . . of gold in his ear,” their 
day together ‘“‘some great gold cup.” These two myths are joined on the 
level of action by an object of art itself, a golden bowl, which first a 
symbol of Amerigo’s and Charlotte’s adultery, becomes a symbol of the 
Ververs’ deformed attitude to their precious people. For when people are 
treated like works of art, certain human needs are ignored which will 
eventually assert themselves and turn the tables on those who possess 
them. Thus Amerigo and Charlotte, in their private intrigue, actually 
“fixed” Maggie and Adam. The bowl, therefore, as a real symbol of an 
unnatural point of view, is broken by Mrs. Assingham, the Greek chorus 
who interprets the real meaning of experience to both the characters of 
the drama and to the reader. When Maggie and Adam at the end of the 
novel review their possessions, they know that to deserve them they 
must accept all of the experience which they contain, its good and evil. 
The possession of rare objects is only assured when their complex human 
values are understood. The “‘mystic meaning proper to themselves”’ o/ 
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the spoils of Europe is that they incorporate all the values of experience, 
and must be understood through experience itself. 

The two incomplete novels that close James’ career indicate how far 
he might have carried this ratio of art to life. In The Sense of the Pasta 
writer shows how far sy mpathy for the life contained in objects can carry 
him. The contact of his past-filled imagination with the past-filled objects 
resurrects history itself. However, once submerged in it Ralph Pendril 
realizes that the past is of value only when viewed through the present. 
For it is only because he has never lost a psychic connection with his own 
time that he can climb back into it. The notes indicate that Pendril will 
finally occupy the house with its historical relics, but as a man of the 
twentieth century. In The Ivory Tower James reverses this situation by 
submerging a man of traditional training in the society of the future, 
America, from which he escapes figuratively and literally through the 
aid of an ivory tower. This tower, although a material thing, is actually 
less material than the society he flees. This late use of the art object 
as talisman, capable through the saturation of its form with life of repre- 
senting it, illustrates the point that James is never eccentric to his period 
but parallels in his thought and iconography the changes at work in 
certain habits of the imagination. At the end of the century there was a 
reaction to the view of an art object as the product of the visually 
professional confrontation of the natural scene. The object was now 
valued not as a mirror but as a contrast to life. For since the life coming 
within the retinal field was now mechanical, vulgar, industrial, the object 
valued was traditional, decorative, and mysterious. The golden bow! 
receives its gilt from the hand of “‘a very fine old worker and by some 
beautiful process.” Its actual provenience is ambiguous, as is the ivory 
tower’s, about which little is known except that it “was a remarkable 
product of some eastern, probably some Indian, patience, and of some 
period as well when patience in such causes was at the greatest.”’ And 
when the Bonzino in The Wings of the Dove and the ancestor portrait in 
The Sense of the Past become agents of the peripety of action, one 
invokes Wilde’s Dorian Grey rather than Hawthorne. 

Whether this particular action of the works of art indicates that James 
was a religious personality working in a period when he could find his 
only absolute, “‘the substance of things hoped for,” in the great art of 
plastic representation, or whether it reveals him as the American most 
sensitive to the struggle of his countrymen to possess a complex civiliza- 
tion, of one thing we can be sure: of all the writers of his period who 
attempted the problem, he alone has made a complete record of that 
struggle. 

ADELINE R. TINTNER 

New York, N.Y. 








XVI 


THE SOURCE-BOOK FOR HUDSON’S 
GREEN MANSIONS 


N the forty-two years since its publication, there has grown up 

around Hudson’s Green Mansions and its heroine, the forest-gir| 
Rima, an aura of mystery which has been rather deepened than dispelled 
by Hudson’s editors and biographers. “If there was any secret about 
Rima,” says one of them, “forty years of friendship never discovered 
it to me... Sometimes I have thought that there was a Rima, some 
woodland child whom the boy Hudson had loved, and then again I come 
back to the thought I now hold to, that she is the embodiment, but no 
more than that, of all his imaginations concerning the girl-woman who 
would have satisfied his body and soul.” Later the same writer elaborates 
on the concept of Rima as Hudson’s spiritual mate. “‘His opposed con- 
trasted figures grew out of the soil, and if Rima seems to come down from 
heaven, she was yet a being who sprang living from his memory of some 
white and lovely children, whom he had known on the pampa.”” Such 
words as these merely add mist to mystery, and romancing to romance, 
an editorial tendency in which less ecstatic commentators than Mr. 
Roberts will hesitate to concur. 

A recent critic of Hudson has struck nearer home. If Rima is to be 
taken as a nature-goddess, an incarnation of the inward beauty of 
Nature’s “‘lively sprite,” the dream-woman of Hudson the naturalist, she 
has at the same time certain literary affiliations which the reader is likely 
to miss as he wanders among the forests of Guiana. Rima’s prototypes 
and most immediate ancestors, according to Mr. J. V. Fletcher, ‘‘are 
Wordsworth’s Lucy, Shelley’s Cythna, and Meredith’s exquisite girl 
of Love in the Valley.” Mr. Fletcher has nearly hit the truth. Instead of 
descending from heaven or rising from the soil, Rima and the central 
incidents of Green Mansions spring from Lady Morgan’s novel, Jie 
Missionary.* 

' Morley Roberts, W. H. Hudson; A Portrait (London, 1924), pp. 98-99, 131-132. 

2 J. V. Fletcher, “The Creator or Rima,” Sewanee Review, x1 (1933), 35. 

3 Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan, The Missionary, 3 vols. (London, 1811). Hudsor 
was not the first to see possibilities in Miss Owenson’s novel. Mr. Fletcher’s reason for 
associating Rima and Shelley’s heroine becomes clearer when we know that it was upon 
Luxima in The Missionary that Shelley patterned Cythna in The Revolt of Islam. Shelley 
thought highly of the book. See his Letters (Julian Edition), v1, 112. Byron thought it 
“somewhat visionary.” See Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. John Murray, 2 vols. (Lon 
don, 1922), 1, 43. According to Lady Morgan’s biographer, her good friend Thomas 
Moore found The Missionary useful in getting up Oriental background for Lalla Rookh 
See Lionel Stevenson, The Wild Irish Girl (London, 1936), p. 133. 
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When Hudson read The Missionary does not appear. His penchant 
for pitching into the fire whole basketfuls of personal letters and MSS., 
while doubtless helpful to his reputation, has left considerable lacunae 
in the record of his reading background. Yet it is clear from his published 
letters to Roberts and to Garnett that he found time not only to read 
dozens of new novels, but also to make or renew acquaintance with the 
poetry and fiction of the past. Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
Landor are mentioned along with Sterne, Richardson, and Smollett. 
With a happy disregard for dates he even records that one of the “strange 
books” which he read on the pampas as a boy was Chesterfield’s Letters 
to His Son, “‘in a very old seventeenth century edition.” It may well 
be that another of the strange books was that of Lady Morgan, though 
the probability is that Hudson read the novel in England. 

Although he has not hesitated to cut heavily, Hudson has followed the 
general structural plan of The Missionary. In each novel the hero leaves 
civilization and penetrates into a remote province, where in a valley 
grove he falls in love with a mysterious and elusive woman. Together 
they subsequently undertake a long and arduous journey, the indirect 
result of which is the heroine’s death. In both stories the hero remains 
faithful to the memory of his beloved, cherishing her ashes in a carefully 
ornamented cinerary urn. 

Lady Morgan’s hero is a Portuguese missionary whose decision to 
convert the natives of the ‘‘remote and little known province” of Cash- 
mire (1, 48) takes him through wild scenery up the River Indus, along its 
tributary the Ravii to Lahore (1, 55), and thence on foot to the Vale of 
Cashmire (1, 127). All this strongly reminiscent of the early peregrina- 
tions of Hudson’s Venezuelan hero, a political exile whose search for gold 
takes him up the Orinoco and some of its tributaries to a point at which 
he strikes off on foot through “an unknown difficult country” (16), 
arriving eventually at a small Indian village where he takes up residence.‘ 

Never having visited India, Lady Morgan drew her local color from 
travel books, as she tacitly admits in footnotes. Hudson had never seen 
Venezuela. Roberts says: 


Especially is it marvelous, that he so caught the wonder and power of the tropic 
forest, for never in his life did he come near one. . . . The pampa of the Argentine 
and the grey plains and rolling country of Patagonia are practically treeless 
and the biggest woodland he ever knew was in England... . It was from Bates 
and Bell and Wallace that he drew the spirit of the woods, and he placed the 
story in Venezuela, which he had never seen, because its vast interior was as 
little known as the builders of Copan in Spanish Honduras. 


* Page references to Green Mansions are to the Modern Library edition. 
° W. H. Hudson; A Portrait, p. 131. 
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It is, nevertheless, with some amazement that the reader discovers 
that Rima’s tropical forest is substantially a transplanted Vale of 
Cashmire, even to the landmarks. In sharp contrast to the surrounding 
terrain of stony ridges and parched plains is Rima’s habitat, ‘‘a very 
inviting patch of woodland,” a “wild paradise” with a “variety of 
vegetable forms,” and numerous lovely parasites nourished by the 
“kindly influence of light and air’ (28-30). On the way to the Vale of 
Cashmire Hilarion observes the same contrast: rocky slopes and ‘‘dread- 
ful and desolate plains” (1, 127) must be traversed before he can look 
down into the fragrant valley, “embossed with odoriferous plants and 
shaded by lofty shrubs,” a place of luxuriant foliage and “pure and 
subtil air” (1, 130). In Venezuela the landmark of the region is the “‘dark 
cone of [Mt.] Ytaoia” (230). The landmark on which Hilarion fixes his 
eyes is “the great and black rock of Bimbhar’”’ (1, 127). 

In this natural setting both travellers encounter their demi-goddesses, 
and we discover that Rima is closely modelled on Luxima. 

One of Rima’s most distinctive features is her skin, which has an 
iridescence wherein all the colors of the spectrum are visible: 


The color of the skin would be almost impossible to describe, so greatly did it vary 
with every change of mood. . . . Beneath the trees, at a distance, it had seemed 
a somewhat dim white or pale grey; near in the strong sunshine it was not white, 
but alabastrian, semi-pellucid, showing an underlying rose color; and at any 
point where the rays fell direct this color was bright and luminous, as we see in 
our fingers when held before strong firelight. But that part of her skin that re- 
mained in shadow appeared of a dimmer white, and the underlying color varied 
from dim, rosy purple to dim blue® (74). 


Lady Morgan speaks of Luxima’s “‘rainbow-look” (11, 67) and “‘the cheek 
which lost or caught its coloring from sounds scarce audible” (m, 120): 


The changeful hues of her complexion resembled the dissolving tints of an iris 
rainbow, as they melt and mingle into each other, blending their pale and ruby 
rays till the vivid lustre fades slowly away upon the colorless air. (11, 60-61) 


Again, Hilarion hears “‘a light and rustling noise” and looks up to see 
Luxima “descending amidst the trees... darting lightly forward, like 
an evening iris; no less brilliant in hue, no less rapid in descent”’ (11, 161). 

The two heroines share other physical characteristics. Rima’s hair is 
“fleecy and loose on head, shoulders, and back... looking now dark, 
sometimes intensely black, now of a light, uncertain hue, with a play of 
iridescent color on the loose surface, as we see on the glossed plumage 
of birds” (74, and cf. also 60). Of Luxima we learn that “her long, dark 
hair floated on the wind, and she appeared a splendid image of the 
religion she professed—bright, wild, and illusory” (11, 59). 
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Both heroines are slim and slight of bodily structure. We hear of 
Luxima’s “small and delicate hand”’ (11, 116-117), and of Rima’s ‘‘deli- 
cately shaped little hands and feet” (60). Both are distinguished by an 
extraordinary lightness of tread. Rima’s coming is announced by “the 
faint rustle of a light footstep” (43), and Luxima’s by “a light and 
rustling noise” (1, 161) or “‘a light and feathery footfall” (1, 206). 

The suggestion for the “exquisite bird-melody” of Rima’s voice (34) 
seems also to have come from Lady Morgan. As he waited for Luxima 
on one occasion, Hilarion thought that he had “‘heard her voice . . . but 
it was only the sweet, soft whistle of the packimar, the Indian bird- 
catcher” (1, 205). 

With a strange faithfulness the resemblances continue. Readers of 
Green Mansions will recall Rima’s garment, “of a whitish grey color, 
with a faint lustre as of a silky material,’ and made, as Abel subse- 
quently discovers, of spider webs (60 and 106). Like a vapor around 
Luxima floats her veil, an ‘almost impalpable web” (u, 117). Out of 
their native elements the two heroines undergo startling changes of ap- 
pearance. Scarcely recognizable at her domestic occupations in Nuflo’s 
hut is Rima in her faded, cotton dress. “Gazing at her countenance... 
the image of her brighter self came vividly to my mind, and I could not 
recover from the astonishment I felt at such a contrast” (87). Ready 
to depart on the journey ta Goa, Luxima has lost much of her former 
grandeur. “She was kneeling On the earth, pale, and much changed in 
her appearance... No transparent drapery shadowed, with folds of 
snow, the outlines of her perfect form . . . She was habited in the dress 
of a Chancalas, or oufcast—a habit coarse and rude”’ (11, 199). 

In the forest, on the other hand, the essential mysteriousness of both 
heroines is somehow enhanced. 


I caught sight of the girl ‘Rima’ standing under an isolated tree, watching me 
with that vague, misty, greenish appearance she so frequently had when seen... 
at a short distance (170) . . . Once or twice I thought that I even had a glimpse 
of a grey, misty object moving at no great distance among the deeper shadows 
(43) ...She... finally disappeared, going as if she melted away into the 
verdure (61). 


The same air of mystery surrounds Luxima: 


[Hilarion] perceived Luxima standing beneath the shadowy branches . . . looking 
like the deity of the stream (1, 209) . . . Hilarion perceived her, like a vapour 
which a sunbeam lights, floating amidst the dark shadows of the surrounding 
trees (1, 188)... He beheld her gliding like a pure and disembodied spirit, 
through the shades of her native paradise (11, 55) . . . He saw her light and per- 
fect form, faintly tinged with the moon-ray, slowly fading into distance, till it 
seemed to mingle with the fleecy vapours of the night (11, 184). 
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Besides the unmistakable borrowing of setting and heroine, one dis- 
covers a number of parallel incidents, In both novels Love runs an un- 
certain course. Finding Rima disappointingly uncommunicative, Abe] 
determines “once more to try the effect of absence on her, and to re- 
main away on this occasion for « longer period” (120). By the evening 
of the second day, however, he is back in the forest. Hilarion has the 
same idea. “For some time he forbore approaching the consecrated 
grove of the priestess; he wished to awaken confidence and feared to 
banish it by importunity” (1, 175). He returns on the evening of the 
third day. Bitten by Rima’s snake and bruised in his mad flight, Abe! 
is tended by Rima (Chapters vi-vi1). Bitten by a wolf as he rescues 
Luxima’s pet faun, Hilarion is nursed by Luxima (1, 175-179). 

Strongly reminiscent of the source-novel is the cave at Riolama, 
where Nuflo and Abel work to revive Rima, who has fainted (209-210). 
It is also in a well-concealed cave that the Pundit and Hilarion work to 
revive the nearly moribund Luxima in the closing pages of Lady Mor- 
gan’s novel (111, 196). One exciting piece of action in Hudson is the knife 
fight between Abel and Kua-ko. In The Missionary, one Sheko attacks 
Hilarion with a knife. Hilarion and Luxima journey to Goa; Abel and 
Rima (with old Nuflo) journey towards Voa, a place-name obviously 
made over from The Missionary and applied to the town nearest the 
non-existent Riolama Mountains (195). 

We may safely say that Hudson’s idea for the cremation of Rima by 
the hostile tribe of Runi comes from The Missionary. Condemned by 
the Inquisition to be burned at the stake, Luxima is already on fire be- 
fore an uprising of the natives allows her to escape with Hilarion. 
Mortally wounded in the melee by a fanatic’s dagger, Luxima dies in a 
lonely cave. According to Indian custom, Hilarion cremates her body. 
Years pass. Then one day among the natives of the Vale of Cashmire 
appears “a stranger... rarely seen... more rarely addressed... a 
wild and melancholy man.” In the cave where he lives they one day 
discover his dead body. ‘Beside him lay a small urn, formed of the sparry 
congelations of the grotto—on opening it, it was only found to contain 
some ashes, a cross stained with blood, and the dsandum of an Indian 
Brahmin. On the lucid surface of the urn were carved some characters 
which formed the name of ‘Luxima!’ ”’ (111, 221-222). 

Rima of course meets death by fire in a great tree, and Abel returns 
from Riolama too late to save her. But he lovingly collects her ashes in 


a richly ornamented urn. Months later in Georgetown there appears | 


“a young stranger, penniless, in rags, wasted almost to a skeleton by 
fever and misery of all kinds.” After his recovery he begins to enter 


somewhat into the life of the city, but in his house he keeps a darkened | — 
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chamber, “furnished only with an ebony stand on which stood a cinerary 
urn, its surface ornamented with flower and leaf and thorn, and winding 
through it all the figure of a serpent; an inscription, too, of seven short 
words which no one could understand or rightly interpret...” (1-2). 

It is hardly necessary, and it would not be of general interest, to point 
out the many differences between Green Mansions and The Missionary. 
Lady Morgan and Hudson naturally stress different aspects of their 
central theme, while there are characters and incidents in the one which 
have no place in the other. Cutting, emending, telescoping, and remoti- 
vating, Hudson has clearly improved upon his source-book. But the 
mystery of Rima’s origin is at last dissipated, and no more need be said 
about “‘the white and lovely children whom Hudson had known on the 
pampa.” 

CARLOS BAKER 
Princeton University 
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XVII 


THE REVIVAL OF CORNISH: AN 
DASSERGHYANS KERNEWEK 


A G the Celtic tongues Cornish occupies a unique place. It is 
not a wholly dead language like Gaulish and Galatian, and neither 
is it an actively living one like Welsh and Breton, Irish and Scots Gaelic. 
Even Manx, few as the speakers of it may be, has maintained a living 
tradition. But Cornish was practically dead when the revival began in 
1904, and it was well on its way to becoming a living language again when 
the second world war broke out. Whether this revival can survive amid 
the dislocation of total war remains to be seen. 

Up to the time of the Reformation a good deal of Cornish was spoken 
and many Cornishmen could not speak English. But the policy of the 
Tudors was to force the use of English upon all of their subjects, and 
without the help of the Church the Cornish were not able to resist the 
pressure. The Welsh secured both the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer in their own tongue and saved it; the Cornish had neither, and 
their clergy taught them the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments in English, which came to replace the native speech. 
The linguistic boundaries were pushed further and further back, unti! 
by 1800 the language was almost forgotten. It is popularly said that 
Mrs. Dolly Pentraeth, who died in 1777 at an advanced age, was the last 
person to speak Cornish. She knew no other language until she was past 
twenty years of age, and all her life she used this by preference. But long 
after she died there were still people who knew some Cornish. As late 
as 1875 Henry Jenner, Fred W. P. Jago, and the Rev. W. S. Lach 
Szyrma were taught a number of words and sentences by people who had 
learned them in their youth, so, as Jenner said, as long as any of the 
three was alive a faint flicker of living Cornish remained.' He did not die 
until 1934, when the revival had been under way for thirty years; so, 
by the same token, Cornish has never been completely dead. “Hal 
Wyn,” to whom I shall return later, claims that he too knew Cornish as 
a living language. Finally it must be remembered that many of the old 
words were familiar from their use in place names (Jenner estimates that 
nine-tenths of those west of the Tamar are Celtic), and that something 
of the rhythm and intonation of the old speech still lingered on in the 
dialect of English spoken in Cornwall. 

But during the nineteenth century Cornish was looked upon as a 
dead language and the interest in it was purely antiquarian. Davis 


1 Henry Jenner, A Handbook of the Cornish Language chiefly in its latest stages with some 
account of its history and literature (London: David Nutt, 1904), p. 22. 
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Gilbert edited The Passion of our Lord in 1826 and The Creation of the 
World in 1827, each with a translation by John Keigwin. In 1859 Edwin 
Norris published his Ancient Cornish Drama, an edition and translation 
of the Ordinalia plays, with which he included a Sketch of Cornish 
Grammar, a Cornish Vocabulary, and a Sketch of the Literature. 
Whitley Stokes re-edited the Passion poem in 1860 and The Creation of 
the World in 1864, and edited The Life of Meriasek in 1872. In 1865 
Robert Williams published his Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum which, 
besides the English translations of the words, and illustrations of their 
use, gave their cognates in the other Celtic dialects. Stokes in his Cornish 
Glossary (1868) added about two thousand more words, and Fred W. P. 
Jago published his English-Cornish Dictionary in 1887.2 Stokes, Jenner, 
and Joseph Loth published a number of articles on Cornish subjects in 
the Revue Celtique and other periodicals. Practically all the extant 
remains had now been printed, and the tools for using them provided. 
Henry Lewis published a Llawlyfr Cernyweg Canol in 1923, but this too 
treated Cornish as a dead language. 

What it is now the fashion to call “An Dasserghyans Kernewek”’ 
began with the twentieth century. It is true that a German linguist, 
Sauerwein, had written two poetical epistles in Cornish to his friend 
Edwin Norris in 1859 and 1861, and Henry Jenner had tried his hand at 
Cornish poetry as early as 1884.4 These poems were in rather good 
Cornish, but they were not published and they had no successors. In 
1901 and 1902 a number of poems in modern Cornish by Jenner, L. C. R. 
Duncombe-Jewell, and the Breton poet C. A. Picquenard (“Ar Barz 
Melen”) were published in the magazine Celtia and in the Cornish 
Telegraph. In 1903 Jenner delivered a speech in Cornish before the 
Congress of the Union Régionaliste Bretonne at Lesneven at Finistére,’ 
and he reports that so much alike were the two languages that he was 
fairly well understood. In the following year he was successful in inducing 
the Pan-Celtic Congress to recognize Cornwall as one of the family of 
Celtic nations. 

Jenner had been asked by the secretary of the Celtic Cornish Society 
to undertake a Cornish grammar, and this appeared in 1904 as A Hand- 
book of the Cornish Language. It was, as the preface says, “principally 
intended for those persons of Cornish nationality who wish to acquire 
some knowledge of their ancient tongue, and to read, write, and perhaps 
even speak it.”” The author raises the question as to why Cornishmen 
should learn Cornish, and he answers, ‘Because they are Cornishmen. 

* Not to be confused with his Glossary of the Cornish Dialect (1882) which deals with the 
English dialect of Cornwall. 

*® Kernow, 3 (1934), 5-6. * Ibid., 8 (1935), 3-4. 5 Ibid., 5 (1934), 5-6. 
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. .. The reason why they should learn this language, the outward and 
audible sign of [their] separate nationality, is sentimental, and not in the 
least practical.” He adds that it was not without good omen that the 
book was published by David Nutt ‘“‘At the Sign of the Phoenix.” 

Jenner’s Handbook is an excellent introduction to Cornish for anyone 
who knows something about how to study a language. The first part 
gives a history of the language and a brief account of its literary remains. 
The second part is an outline of Cornish grammar, with chapters on 
Prosody and Cornish Names. There is even a chapter (added, I suppose, 
to popularize Cornish as a spoken language) on Swear Words and 
Expletives, but the lamentable conclusion is that Cornish profanity is 
wholly inadequate for modern use. There is one important thing about 
Jenner’s book that may be overlooked. The spelling of the old texts is 
very irregular, and if the language is to be revived for ordinary use this 
must be revised. Jenner made an attempt to establish such a norm, and 
the orthography now in use is based largely upon his. 

But although Jenner’s Handbook and the printed texts of the dramas 
give all that a linguistic student needs in order to acquire a good know!- 
edge of Cornish, they are not elementary enough for the person who has 
had no linguistic training. For the beginner ‘““Hal Wyn” (Ralph St. V. 
Allin-Collins) published in 1927 a Cornish Grammar with exercises and 
some short stories in Cornish, and a glossary. He also published, with 
R. Morton Nance, An Den ha’y Dheu Wreg and Some Short Stories in the 
Cornish Language (with a brief glossary), and announced that he had 
many more, as well as an extensive Cornish-English dictionary, awaiting 
publication. He claims to be among those who still know Cornish as a 
living language, and apparently his knowledge of it is adequate, but the 
book is badly arranged, and one must incorporate into it the supple- 
mentary pamphlet of “additions and corrections.” I can hardly imagine 
learning much Cornish from it, although with enough determination 
doubtless one could. In 1929 Nance published his little handbook, 
Cornish for All, one of the chief merits of which was the establishment of 
a standard system of orthography. This so-called “union spelling”’ is a 
development of Jenner’s normalization, and since 1929 has been almost 
universally adopted. 

About this time “‘Caradar’” (A. S. D. Smith), who is the author of 
what I consider the best elementary text-book for the student of Welsh 
(Welsh Made Easy), moved to Perranporth in Cornwall and joined the 
movement. He started a monthly newspaper in Cornish (to which I shall 
return presently) and he also wrote a series of twenty language lessons 
which he “published” by mimeographing his longhand manuscript. 
These lessons seem to me well suited to the beginner, and to them he 
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added a series of reading pieces of increasing difficulty, the last ones 
being from the dramas. One of the selections is called ‘Will the Cornish 
language revive? (Dasserghy a-wra an Kernewek?),” and another 
gives an account of the chief features of the revival; a third is an abstract 
of an article concerning Eliezer Ben Yehudah and his successful attempt 
to revive the Hebrew language, which had appeared in The Times on 
January 1, 1924. 

Caradar has since rewritten these lessons completely and has published 

in printed form what is practically a new book, Cornish Simplified: 
Short Lessons for Self-tuition (1939). With a copy of the book he sent me 
a letter written, as is his practice, twice over—once in Cornish for 
patriotism and once in English so that the recipient may understand it. 
I quote from the English version: 
The compilation of this little book gave me more trouble than did my Welsh 
Made Easy. Everything is known about Modern Welsh, whereas we are still 
uncertain about some features of Cornish, and you will find much in this book 
that no one has attempted to explain previously. This meant many months of 
research, and in the end I had amassed so much material that it took another 
whole year to arrange it in the form of short lessons! I did not dare to call the 
book ‘Cornish Made Easy,’ but I do claim to have simplified matters. 


Meanwhile Nance and Caradar had prepared for the Federation of 
Old Cornwall Societies an English-Cornish dictionary of some 12,000 
words, which was published in 1934. It adopted the “‘union spelling,” 
and I think it significant that the English-Cornish section was published 
before the Cornish-English. It was definitely designed to create a 
language suitable for use at the present day. Where a word for some 
common idea has not been recorded in Cornish the compilers made one, 
going to the cognate Breton and Welsh for the root and changing it in 
accordance with the phonetic laws of the language. Such a word probably 
existed in Cornish, but in the dictionary it is starred to distinguish it 
from the authentic remains of the language. Welsh has a verb mynegi 
=to declare, Breton has a noun menek=mention; there is nothing 
forced, therefore, in creating a Cornish menegy to mean express an opin- 
ion, and a noun menegans for expression of opinion. Again, Welsh has a 
noun arwydd meaning sign, and Breton has arouez with much the same 
meaning; this dictionary gives arweth for sign and arwedhek for signifi- 
cant, each with a star. The compilers have also exhibited considerable 
ingenuity in creating new words to represent new ideas. A telegram is 
pellscryven (tele-gram), a telephone pellsona (tele-phone), and a telescope 
pellweler (tele-scope; television is pellwelok (tele-scope-ism). A locomotive 
is margh-tan (fire-horse), and a bicycle margh horn (iron horse); the 
cinema is gwaya-myr (move-show) by analogy with the old gwary-myr 
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(play-show), and the radio is simply dywever (wireless). The only serious 
lack I have noticed is a word for airplane, and I see no reason why one 
should not create it in the spirit of the editors—j yn-ebron or sky-machine. 
Iam sure any Cornish speaker would understand that. 

In 1938 the Federation of Old Cornwall Societies published Nance’s 
Cornish-English dictionary; on its title-page it bore, as the other dic- 
tionary had, the motto “Nynsyu marow Myghtern Arthur (King Arthur 
is not dead),” and a picture of the chough into which, according to 
legend, Arthur was transformed. (Kernow says merely that it was “King 
Arthur’s bird,” in which the National Spirit is embodied.) This dic- 
tionary gives a brief outline of the grammar, and aims to give all the 
words that have been used in Cornish, including words from English and 
French that have come into common use; it records also, but marked 
with an asterisk, the words which have been created in modern times to 
enrich the language. Words which are recorded only in Old Cornish are 
marked with an obelus. It is now possible to, read, with comparative 
ease, any Cornish Text if one knows a little of the grammar. 

Another work upon which Nance and Caradar collaborated was a 
translation of the Gospel of Saint Mark (An Awayl Herwyth Sant Mark) 
the first book of the Bible to be translated in its entirety. Only short 
passages and an occasional chapter had been translated in the earlier 
period, and only a few of the Psalms in recent times.* The St. Mark was 
published in 1936. The same two men edited also, as a supplement to 
Kernow, the medieval Pascon agan Arluth, with a diplomatic text, a 
transcription in “union spelling,” and a translation into English. 

It is from the pages of Kernow that one gets the best idea of the 
Revival. Published by the mimeograph process (lyesscryfys: many- 
written), it began in April 1934 as a monthly (with no issues in August 
and September), changed to a quarterly in March 1935, and, after 
fourteen numbers, ceased publication in 1936 when Caradar moved from 
Cornwall to Sussex. At its greatest circulation it had a subscription list 
of nearly a hundred: 30 in Cornwall, 29 in England, 11 in Wales, 5 in 
Brittany, and the rest scattered over the globe as far away as Trans- 
jordan and Australia. Three of the subscriptions went to the United 
States. The Newberry Library has a set and I have a set; the third I 
have not traced, but I believe it went to Professor Max Forster, then at 
Yale, from whom I first learned of the publication. 

The platform of the paper is contained in the first number. (I translate 
for the benefit of those who still have difficulty with Cornish.) 


6 The translation of the Song of Songs made for Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte and 
published by him in 1859 was in Anglo-Cornish. 
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. To act as a bond between all of the Cornish who love our language. 

. To furnish reading matter, in Cornish. 

. To raise up a new host of Cornish writers who may form and de- 

velop a new literature for Cornwall. 

This first number contained also an account of Old Cornish (translated 
from the Liawlyfr of Henry Lewis), poems, stories, letters to the editor, 
and a page devoted to the society “Tyr ha Tavas (Country and Lan- 
guage),”” Cornwall’s League of Youth “the aim of which is to awaken and 
develop every Cornish element there is in Cornwall: games, music, 
crafts, and the Cornish language likewise.” To further this language 
study the society arranged, in addition to its classes conducted in Corn- 
wall, for fortnightly meetings to be held in London; one series was for 
beginners, but at the other only Cornish might be spoken. This number 
of the magazine ended, like all numbers of Kernow, with a page of 
glossary and a section of the edition of the Passion poem. 

The third number (June 1934) contained the sad news of the death 
of Henry Jenner, the father of the movement, in his eighty-sixth year. 
It contained also, among other things, the first installment of Morton 
Nance’s account of An Dasserghyans Kernewek, and the beginning of a 
new feature, “The Children’s Corner (Cornel an Fleghes).”” The fourth 
number, in July, announced the 1934 meeting of “‘Gorseth Kernow,” 
which had been established upon the model of the Welsh Gorsedd ‘‘to 
demonstrate to the world that Cornwall is a Celtic country, and ready 
to keep alive the language and the ceremonies of the Celts.” ‘‘Mordon”’ 
(Morton Nance) was chosen Barth Mur as successor to ‘‘Gwas Myhal” 
(Jenner), and “‘Tolzethan” (Dr. J. Hambley Rowe) was chosen as Barth 
Nessa. At the meeting of the seventh of September these officers were 
formally installed by the Welsh Arch-Druid; at the same time five bards 
were admitted by the Gorseth on the basis of their knowledge of Cornish.’ 
Not long after this Mordon announced, on behalf of the Gorseth, the 
rules for the 1935 competition.* The title of “crowned bard (Barth 
Curunys)” was to be conferred upon the person who submitted to the 
judges the best Cornish “writing” (scryfa). “The contest is open to 
everybody, and each one may choose his own subject. If he writes verse 
the work must extend to fifty lines; if he writes prose it must contain a 
thousand words.” When the esedhvos (eisteddfod) was held the judges 
ruled that none of the manuscripts submitted was worthy of the award, 
and it was withheld. Twelve new bards were admitted to the Gorseth at 
this time, but only one of them on the basis of an adequate knowledge of 
Cornish.*® Concerning the literary results of the contests in later years 


? Kernow, 5 (1934), 1. 5 [bid., 7 (1934), 1. ® Kernow, 12 (1935), 1. 
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I have discovered nothing; I do know that at the meeting in 1938 over 
one hundred bards were present to go through the ceremony of declaring 
cres (peace) and to swear fealty to Cornwall according to the ancient 
ritual.!° 

The national spirit has manifested itself in other ways. Ardent Cornish- 
men send each other telegrams in the national language, to the great 
bewilderment of the post-office officials. They write letters to each other 
in Cornish, and some, like Caradar, even write it to outsiders and then 
add a translation. They write letters to Kernow, just as an Englishman 
writes to The Times. Some of these letters are well written, but others are 
of the most elementary character. There is something pathetic in the 
eagerness of these people to use the old language, even though they know 
nothing whatever about it. When the English-Cornish dictionary first 
came out, one of the editors sent a copy to his seventy-seven year old 
mother, bedridden for fifteen years. With its help she painfully composed 
a two-line letter in Cornish, and she signed it ““Mam, mow.’ She had 
looked up “mother” in the dictionary, and that is what she found. This 
dictionary gives irregular plurals, and what it means here is that the word 
for mother is mam, and that its plural is mammow. The St. Austell choir 
has given programs of Cornish songs on the radio, ending with Vro Goth 
agan Tasow, the Cornish version of Hen Wlad fy Nhadau, the Welsh 
national song, and with their signature tune (deweth-don) ’Verow Tre- 
lawny bras? (Shall Trelawny die?). The program of one of these concerts 
was sent to His Majesty the King, who returned a gracious note of 
thanks through his private secretary.” 

These same patriots make speeches in Cornish whenever their audience 
may be presumed to be able to understand them, and sometimes, | 
suspect, when it may not. Some take as their “guiding light (agen 
golow-lewyas)” the slogan of Henry Jenner, ‘“‘Bedheugh bynytha Kernewek 
(Always pray in Cornish).”” In August 1933, in the Church of Towed- 
nack, was held the first religious service wholly in Cornish since Parson 
Robinson pronounced his last benediction in that language in 1678." 
The Arch-Druid of Wales, the Grand Bard and the Deputy Grand Bard 
of Cornwall, and bards from Brittany were present. The service had been 
translated by Mordon, and at the end the congregation had no difficulty 
in joining in singing ‘Ty Howl a’m Enef (Thou Sun of my Soul).” This 
service was such a success that it was proposed that it be repeated an- 
nually, in the week of the Gorseth. Accordingly such a service was 
celebrated in the same church on September 9, 1934 by the Rev. L. V. 
Jolly, the “‘pronter” of the parish, assisted by several others; the sermon 


1° Celtic Digest, 1, 4 (1938), 20.  Kernow, 4 (1934), 2. 12 Thid., 11 (1935), 10. 
18 Kernow, 11 (1935), 1. 4 Caradar’s first grammar, Redyans 10. 
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was preached in Cornish by Edwin Chirgwin (“Map Melyn’’)."* The 
third annual celebration was held on September 1, 1935, in the parish 
church of Lyskerret.’* The service was preceded by a parade of the 
mayors of the Cornish towns, the Barth Mur and the other bards of the 
Gorseth, and the members of Tyr ha Tavas and Cowethasow Kernow Goth. 
From a pole on the steeple flew their palores banner, the black Cornish 
chough on a field of woad blue. Canon Mills, the Pronter, officiated, 
assisted by his two curates; Dr. Hunkin, the new Bishop of Truro, a 
thoroughgoing Cornishman, read the special collect and pronounced the 
benediction. For the occasion a new collect had been written, in Cornish 
like all the rest of the service, asking for a blessing upon all Cornishmen 
at home and abroad, on land and sea, and praying that all they might do 
might be to the profit of Cornwall and of the world. The sermon was 
again by Mr. Chirgwin, who took as his text the seventh verse of the 
thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy: ‘“‘Remember the days of old, 
consider the years of many generations: ask thy father and he will show 
thee; thy elders, and they will tell thee.” The sermon, which was later 
printed in Kernow,"’ is an exhortation to his hearers to remember the 
traditions of their ancestors. Of subsequent services I know nothing. 
Kernow ceased publication, the Times Index ignores the movement, and 
the local papers are not accessible to me. But I see no reason to doubt 
that they were continued, at least until the war became serious. 

One of the avowed aims of Kernow was to create a new Cornish litera- 
ture. In this it was only partially successful. Much of what it printed, 
particularly the so-called whethlow ber, was of a very elementary charac- 
ter. Upon a somewhat higher level are Caradar’s translations of the 
Welsh Pwyll Prince of Dyfed and Branwen Daughter of Lear, Hal Wyn’s 
Recollections of Russia, and Talek’s account of A Cornishman in Catalufia. 
Some of the verse aims only to catch the popular fancy, as does Caradar’s 
satirical poem (can ges) on The Patriot (An Gwlascarer)'* which begins 


Ny-allaf-vy kewsel Kernewek, I cannot speak Cornish, 

Ny-allaf y scryfa na-whath, I cannot write it either, 

Re gales yu tavas mar uthek, Such a terrible language is too hard, 
Prydery anodho a-m-lath! It kills me to think about it! 


But other verse aspires to be real poetry, and some of it is fairly sucess- 
ful. Among the poets Edwin Chirgwin (‘Map Melen’’) deserves first 
place, in regard to both the quantity and the quality of his production. 


% Kernow, 5 (1934), 2. 

16 Thid., 11 (1935), 8; 12 (1935), 11. 
 Kernow, 12 (1935), 2-3. 

18 Thid., 2 (1934), 4. 
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Some of his poems like “The Deserted Engine-House (An Jynjy gesys 
dhe goll)’*® and “The Old Mill (An Velin Goth)’® show considerab|< 
metrical ability, but the thought seems to me flat and trite. As examples 
of his best work I have chosen two poems,” one in blank verse and the 
other in sonnet form. 


DHE HANTERNOS 


Y-clewys-vy tros Ancow cannas Dew 

Nyhewer, pan ve cres war oll an bys. 

Y-teth y dros mar bryva war y forth! 

Mar pyen-vy yn cusk, ny-alsen-vy 

A son an myghtern-na dhe glewes man. 

Ryp tan ow-merwel my o gyllys pell 

A-hes an forth a-hembronk dhe’n tyr whek, 

Pow-hunros, lun a govyon a gen deth. 

Adref ow hadar ef 0 yn y saf 

Kens es bos godhvos genef-vy yn-whyr 

Y vos yn agan chy po ogas dy; 

Mes oll an ayr o gyllys yen hep nam 

Ha hem a-wruk ow gelwel mes a gusk. 

Yth-esa whath kerensa yn y fas, 

Hag orth-y-vyras genef nyns-o own, 

Yndella orto my a-gowsas harth: 

“Py vynnes-ta y’n ur-ma, Spyrys du?” 

Y-wharthas, hag yn-meth ef: “Ny-whylaf 
' Denvyth saw unsel sul a-vo fest gwyw. 

Rag henna, byth na-borth own man. Yma 

An gwella pur-dha yn ow gwel ha gwyth!” 

Yth-eth, hag ot! kens hy bos deth 

O gyllys pell an gwella yn ow chy. 


AT MIDNIGHT 


I heard the foot of Death, God’s messenger, 

Last night, when there was peace on all the world. 
His foot came stealthily along the road. 

Had I been sleeping I could not have heard 
Aught of the sound made by this sovereign. 
Beside the dying fire, I was far away 

Along the road that leads to the pleasant land, 
Dreamland, filled with memories of another day. : 
Behind my chair he stood before I knew 
That he was in our house, or near the house. 
But all the air had suddenly grown chill 





19 Kernow, 6 (1934), 4. % Tbid., p. 10. % Tbid., 1 (1934), 4. 
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And from my sleep he called me; in his face 
There still was friendship. As I looked on him 

I had no fear. To him I boldly said 

“What is it that you want now, somber spirit?” 
He laughed as he replied, “I only want 

The person here who is the worthiest. 
Therefore have thou no fear. The wholly good 
Is in my sight and keeping.” Then he went 
Away, and ere day dawned, behold the best 
Within my house had vanished far away. 


GORTHEWER 


Ny-allaf-vy leverel oll a-dheth 

Ajy ow holon omma yn ow saf, 

Pan es ow-merwel deth pur-snell yn Haf 
Ha gallas war y forth an how! dh’y veth. 
A-ugh an bron y-teth yn-hell an lor 

Ha powes whek war oll an bys a-goth, 
Yma y’n ebron haneth steren-goth 

Ha golow-lor a-gram a-hes an dor. 

Hem yu an ur hag oll a-whylla cres, 
A-ugh ow fen comolow munys a 

Rag tewlel war ken tyryow aga skes 

Ha codha war an gwelyow yn glaw da. 
Mes ot! gluth cuf gorthewer pals a-re, 
Ha gans gonesek coth y-whylaf tre. 


EVENING 


I cannot tell of all the things that came 

Into my heart as I was standing here 

While the summer day 

Was quickly dying; and the sun had gone 
Upon the road that leads him to his grave. 
Above the hill slowly the moon goes up, 

And sweet repose falls upon all the earth. 

In the sky tonight there is a shooting-star, 
And all along the ground the moonlight creeps. 
This is the hour when all things seek for peace. 
Over my head the small clouds move along 

To cast their shadows upon other lands 

And fall in good rain on the open fields. 
Evening the kindly dew profuse lets fall, 

And with the farmer old I seek a home. 


There is nothing distinctively Cornish about these poems; there 
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hardly could be, since there is no native tradition for poems of this kind.” 
The verse, particularly the blank verse, reminds me a little of Welsh 
attempts to write in that form, but the resemblance may be due merely 
to common weaknesses when compared with English. There may be 
something in the rhythm of Celtic speech which affects the character of 
English metres written in it. These poems, the best that I have found, 
show considerable promise, but they also show that Cornish poetry has 
not yet arrived. 

What the present state of An Dasserghyans is I cannot say. In March 
1936 Caradar moved from Cornwall to Sussex, and Kernow, having 
completed its second year, ceased publication. Caradar hoped to revive 
it in October, as a regularly printed paper, if he could get enough addi- 
tional support to justify the increased cost; evidently he could not, for it 
did not re-appear. This was doubtless a heavy loss, but I cannot believe 
that so active and enthusiastic a movement would be stopped by that, 
or even be stopped permanently by the war. When peace comes perhaps 
we can pick up the broken threads again.” 

Joun J. PARRY 

University of Illinois 


#2 Jenner has one poem in the form of the Welsh engl yn, but with incomplete cynghanedd 
(Report of the Celtic Congress of 1917, p. 114), and Caradar has one in a form resembling 
the old warrior’s triplet (Kernow, 3, 1). Otherwise Cornish poetry, so far as I am familiar 
with it, is based upon English models. 

%3 This paper was read before the Celtic Group of the Modern Language Association at 
its meeting in December, 1944. 
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XVIII 


JOHANN SIGURJONSSON’S FJALLA-EYVINDUR: 
SOURCE, CHRONOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY 


FOREWORD 


HAT Jéhann Sigurjénsson’s Fjalla-Eyvindur (“Eyvindur of the 

Mountains”) is “one of the most powerful of modern dramas’ and 
a great classic of modern Icelandic literature is scarcely open to question. 
In the face of what appears to have been an inadequate performance, an 
anonymous American critic wrote nearly a quarter of a century ago that 
the play had “‘something akin to Synge in the poetry of its naturalism, 
and something akin to Wagner in the huge scale of its simplified plot.’” 
It has enjoyed popular success on the stage of Iceland,’ continental 
Scandinavia,‘ and Germany; it has served as the subject of what one 
is given to understand was an exceptionally beautiful and impressive 
Swedish silent film.* The play has been relatively neglected in the 
English-speaking world ;’ whether it is “too stark, relentless and cold to 


1 Sigffis Bléndal in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), xm, 55d (“Icelandic Litera- 
ture”). For early favorable criticism outside of Scandinavia see Léon Pineau, French 
Nordist, “Un poéte islandais: J6hann Sigurjénsson,” La Revue (formerly Revue des Revues), 
c1x (1914), 52-67, 188-201. See also Georg Brandes (without further reference) in Modern 
Icelandic Plays, etc. (American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1916, and later 
printings), pp. xi-xii; Louis Levy, “Islandsk Teater,” Tilskueren, xxxv, i (1918), 283-285; 
Carl Gad, “Jéhann Sigurj6énsson,” Litteraturen: Nordens kritiske Revue, 11 (1919), 359- 
371; W. W. Worster, ‘Four Icelandic Writers,” Edinburgh Review, ccxxxviu (1923), 
306-309; and finally Gunnar Gunnarsson in the Preface (Forméli) to Rit eftir Jéhann 
Sigurjénsson (ed. K. E. Andrésson in the series “M4! og menning”), 1 (Rvfk, 1940), 
xxxiv-xxxix, on Fjalla-Eyvindur. 

2 The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, Mass.), 14 March 1917, p. 6, col. 5-6. 

3 The Icelandic premiére was at Reykjavik, Christmas Day, 1912. 

‘ The world premiére of the first, subsequently considerably revised Danish version, 
Bjerg Ejvind og hans Hustru, took place at the Dagmar Theater in Copenhagen in De- 
cember 1911. This Danish version was translated into Swedish and played in Stockholm 
in 1913. According to the theater program of a2 distinguished festival performance at 
Reykjavik, 24 June 1930, it has also been played at Gothenburg, Oslo, Riga, and Helsingki. 
Anders Thuborg, “Ved Jéhan Sigurjénssons Dgd,’’ Tilskueren, xxxvt, 2 (1919), 331, re- 
ports that Fjalla-Eyvindur has been translated into nine languages. 

5 It was early played at the Hoftheater in Munich (Pineau, art. cit., p. 53) and has been 
played in Hamburg (Rvfk theater program, cit. supra). According to Pineau, performances 
projected for a number of other German cities were interrupted, apparently, by the war 
of 1914-18. * Cp. also Gunnarsson, op. cit., p. xxxix. 

7I know of only three professional or semi-professional performances: at the Queen’s 
Theatre, London, 14 June 1915, by the London (or Incorporated) Stage Society from a 
translation (unpublished?) by Sir Sydney Olivier (perhaps from the Danish?); at Jordan 
Hall, Boston (Mass.), 13 March 1917, by the “47 Workshop” of Harvard University from 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation translation (cit. supra), on which see The Christian 
Science Monitor (cit. supra); at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York City, 1 February 
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have a popular success in the commercial theater of Broadway’’® is an 
interesting matter of speculation. In any event, this heroic pastoral 
tragedy, cherished classic of Icelanders, ranks high among examples of 
twentieth-century dramatic art and is a work worthy of much study 
and reflection. 

With an almost Classical simplicity Fjalla-Eyvindur treats of the uni- 
versal emotions of love, devotion and loyalty, especially as displayed 
under highly trying circumstances, also as in a measure inverted in the 
face of imminent starvation. In gross the play thus calls for little inter- 
pretation, as is suggested by Léon Pineau (art. cit., p. 201): 


Point de brume fantastique en ce théAtre ni d’obscure symbole, point de thése 
scandaleusement hardie, pas méme une théorie nouvelle de l’art: rien que de la 
poésie. Non cette poésie de mots, fallacieuse et charmante, dont le rythme qui 
berce, dont les images qui éblouissent, font oublier et les miséres qui nous tour- 
mentent et les vilenies qui nous entournent, mais la sublime créatrice qui, toute- 
puissante, forme des étres de chair et d’os comme nous, comme nous haissant 
et aimant, jouissant et souffrant, des créatures humaines, en un mot, auxquelles 
ici J6hann Sigurjénsson a partagé son Ame et que sur le sol de son ile, au milicu 
du monde primitif qu’il hanta, enfant, il a posées avec un naturel tout antique. 


But as the distinguished French Nordist properly observes, the Icelandic 
dramatist has placed these flesh and blood beings on the soil of his 
island, and Fjalla-Eyvindur is thus in many respects Icelandic through 
and through. Again and again come reflexes of Icelandic life, of condi- 
tions on the farms and in the upland wilds, of the flora and fauna, of 
folkways and popular traditions. The geography and topography alone 
deserve quite special attention, for they were close to the heart of the 
author. In a letter written to Pineau on December 7, 1912, Sigurjénsson 
says (Pineau, art. cit., p. 53): 

Pour pouvoir l’écrire en toute véridicité, j’ai parcouru a4 pied cinquante milles 
[almost 200 British statute miles] du nord au sud de l’Islande, dont trente a 
travers le desert au milieu des glaciers o Ejvind et sa femme ont vécu. 


And finally, for the student of dramatic writing there is an additional 
consideration: the consummate art with which the author has utilized 
his source, Eyvindar saga, translated below (§ II) and which I hope to 
discuss at some future time. 





1921, on which see The New York Times, 2 Feb. 1921, p. 14, col. 1, for a notice by Alexander 
Woolcott, who condemned the performance roundly but recommended the réle of Halla 
to the great actress Julia Arthur. Professor Richard Beck of the University of North 
Dakota reports an amateur performance at Fargo (N.D.), on January 22, 1941; one sus- 
pects that there may have been other such. 

§ The opinion of a distinguished American actress, communicated to me in a letter of 
rather recent date. 
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Chiefly with geographical and topographical aspects of the Icelandic 
landscape here in mind I have tried in the following pages to analyze 
and in a sense to interpret certain aspects of Fjalla-Eyvindur. 


I. EYVINDAR SAGA, THE LITERARY SOURCE 
OF FJALLA-EYVINDUR 


The basic narrative of, and a number of details in, Fjalla-Eyvindur are 
traditional, i.e., drawn from a short bandit story recorded in Jon Arna- 
son’s Pjédsigur og afintfri (Icelandic Popular Tales and Fairy-stories), u 
(Leipzig, 1864-74), 243-251. The tale in question has no proper title, 
only a head-word ‘“Fjalla-Eyvindur” (Eyvindur of the Mountains), 
ultimately chosen by Sigurjénsson as the title of his play.* I shall desig- 
nate this story Eyvindar saga (The Saga of Eyvindur) as a matter of 
convenience, falling back on a term used in the text itself; cp. §12, ad 
init., p. 280 below, where, to be sure, this is used for the Eyvindur legend 
as a whole (the ‘Sage’ of German parlance). In Arnason’s collection this 
is but one of a large number of so-called wdtilegumannaségur “‘bandit 
stories’! (op. cit., 1, 160-304), one of the commonest types of popular 
tale in Icelandic oral tradition.“ Though there are several other bio- 


® The head-word is in turn taken from Eyvindar s., §16, below. In the first, one-act Danish 
draft Sigurjénsson entitled the piece Sult (Hunger); see Gunnarsson, op. cit., p. xxxiv. 
Though particularly applicable only to the fourth act, this title might on the foreign 
stage be more suitable or more significant that ““Eyvindur of the Mountains” or the like; 
it was, one might think, perhaps suggested by the title of Knut Hamsun’s Sulit (1888), 
translated into English as “Hunger.” Pineau (art. cit., p. 193) adopts a title “Halla, la 
femme du bandit,” which he says was accepted by the author—be that as it may. In 
Icelandic, to be sure, a name thus compounded with fjalla- “of the mountains” (cp. 
fjallapjéfur) immediately suggests an outlaw or more exactly an silegumadur or bandit 
(see next note), but scarcely outside of Iceland. A more significant English title might be 
simply “The Outlaw.” 

10 Not délagaségur “outlaw-sagas,” applicable to the stories of Grettir and Gfsli. An 
ttilegumadur is a person whose life is spent in dfilegr i.e., life in the open, specifically in 
the wilds of the interior of Iceland, with the implica un of banditry and brigandage. For 
many compounds with wdilegu- see S. Blindal, [slensk-dénsk ordabék, also a few in Cleasby- 
Vigfasson. As a practical matter sdilegumadur might be rendered “‘outlaw,” though tech- 
nically this is not the same as skégarmadur or the (al)sekr of the older language. In 
English, at any rate, it seems desirable to draw this verbal distinction (“bandit” vs. 
“outlaw”) in discussing the literary genres and types of character (of very different legal 
status) in question. 

11 See Arnason, op. cit., 11, 160-162. In Fjalla~-Eyvindur, Act 1(11-12/107), stilegumenn, 
as frightening, half-legendary creatures, come in for brief mention; for a rather good 
account of these, dating from nearly a century ago, see Chas. S. Forbes, Iceland (London, 
1860), pp. 164-177, also Fred. Metcalfe, The Oxonian in Iceland (London, 1861, later ed. 
1867), pp. 99-103. 

There have been other dramatic treatments of this material by Sigurjénsson’s predeces- 
sors, none comparable to his: Matthias Jochumsson, Utilegumennirnir (1864), later entitled 
Skugga-Sveinn (1898); Ari Jonsson, Sigftur Eyjafjardarsél (1879), based on Arnason, 
op. cit., 11, 204-212; Indridi Einarsson, Hellismenn (1897). 
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graphies of the historical Eyvindur Jénsson, notably Eyvindaer péttur 
(Story of Eyvindur)," it does not seem that Sigurjénsson made any 
practical use of these.” Eyvindar s. (abbr. Eyv. s.), however, he knew 
well, evidently almost by heart, and made extensive use of it. Con- 
sequently, any study of the genesis and much of the background of the 
play must begin with this bandit-story, translated below. 

I have translated the Icelandic text as literally as possible within the 
limits of idomatic English and for convenience of reference have divided 
the narrative into numbered sections (§§). I have also inserted references 
to the page-numbers of Arnason’s text, enclosed in square brackets. 
Arnason’s few footnotes, also translated, are indicated by superior “x” 
added to the number in order to distinguish these from footnotes of my 
own. 

A word on the geography of Eyv.s. As noted p. 270, above, Sigurjénsson 
went to great pains to assure verisimilitude in the topography and 
geography of Fjalla-Eyvindur. This he achieved the by hard but one sure 
way, namely, by visiting those localities mentioned in Eyv. s. which he 
planned to use in his play (see esp. pp. 290-292, below). Hereby he gained 
very precise and vivid effects. Despite the existence of motor-roads now 
reaching up into most of the region here in question, few readers of this 
paper are likely to retrace Sigurjénsson’s footsteps, still less follow the 
wide wanderings of the historical Eyvindur™ through the often forbidding 
wilds of the Icelandic central highlands.” Yet to read the text of Eyv.s. 
or of the play without some picture of the regions traversed by the 
principals, or which otherwise come into question, is to lose quite a bit of 
the effects intended. Accordingly, since many of the names in which Eyv.s. 
abounds are of small and to most foreigners little known or unknown 
localities, E have systematically supplied certain indications likely to be 
helpful for proper localization. Thus, on first occurrence I have given 
the sfsla (administrative district or department), occasionally also the 
parish (hreppur)."* For certain small sites I also give a reference to the 
map-number of the ordinance survey maps prepared by the Danish 
General Staff (Generalstabens topografisk Kort, geodetisk Institut) and 
issued both in the scale of 1:50000 and 1:100000; both series employ the 


“In Gisli Konrédsson, Ségupettir, 1v (Rvik, 1915-20), 56-96 (“pattur fra Fjalla- 
Eyvindi, Héllu, Arnes, Abraham og Hirti Utilegupj6fum”); idem, p. 56, head-note, for 
other Ms. biographies; further, Arnason, op. cit., 1, 250, n. 1 (also p. 285, §19, below). 

18 So and rightly S. Bléndal, Islandske Kulturbilleder (Copenhagen, 1924), p. 141, n. 1, 

4 Who himself studied the deserts, mountains and glaciers; see §9, p. 279, below. 

% For a vivid description of the utter desolation the Sprengisandur, mentioned below 
passim, see Geo. S. Mackenzie, Travels in the Island of Iceland, during the year 1810 (2d ed., 
Edinburgh, 1812), p. 242. 

6 In Icelandic “parish” is sékn (or kirkjusékn); hreppur is the smallest administrative 
unit, usually, but not always, of the same extent as sékn. 
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same key-number for a given area. The 1:50000 scale maps devote four 
maps to one of the 1:100000 set, each of which is identified according to 
four points of the compass (Icel. NA, NV, SA, SV) and provide addi- 
tional minor topographical details. In the references below only the key- 
number according to the 1:100000 series is given.'? The sketch-map, 
given on p. 275, below, pretends in no sense to compete with these or, 
indeed, with any of several published maps;'* it is included in order to 
help the reader in a preliminary orientation.'® In addition to these sup- 
plementary indentifications I have also on occasion given references to 
published accounts of certain districts, where these have seemed espe- 
cially relevant or graphic.?° 
Il. EYVINDAR SAGA (SAGA OF EYVINDUR) 
§17! 

Eyvindur™ of the Mountains (Fjalla-Eyvindur) [243]. Evyindur was the son of 
Jén and Margrét; they lived at Hlié (GSK 47) in Hrunamannahreppur (or 
Ytrihreppur) in Arness¥sla; this couple had other children, but none have to 
do with this story except Eyvindur and Jén, his brother or half-brother, father 
of a student named Grimur who recently (i.e., ca. 1860) died at the age of eighty 
and after his father’s death had farmed all his life on the same estate, namely, 
Skipholt (Hrunamannahreppur, GSK 47, cp. §7). It is not known exactly when 
Eyvindur was born, but probably toward the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ;* he grew up with his parents at H1i6 and stayed in the parish until he was 


17 In the USA an almost complete set of these maps is available in the Map Room of 
the New York Public Library; a full set may be consulted at the Consulate General of 
Iceland in New York City. 

18 T think particularly of the often exceedingly useful maps of the individual sfslur in 
Kr. K&lund, Bidrag til en historisk-topografisk Beskrivelse af Island, 2 vols., Copenhagen, 
1877-82. 

19 This sketch-map was drawn by my son, F. P. Magoun, 11, S2c. (Y), USNR, to whom I 
express my grateful appreciation. Compared with most current maps of Iceland the size of 
Hofsjékull appears considerably reduced; this is in accordance with the most recent survey 
as shown, e.g., in the excellent tourist map of Iceland (1:750000) recently published by 
John Bartholomew and Son Ltd., Edinburgh. 

* Apart from K&lund, of. cit., I have made use of Pporvaldur Thoroddsen’s classic Lfsing 
Islands, 4 vols., Copenhagen, 1908-22, also of a most practical little handbook: Stefan 
Stefansson, Iceland: Handbook for Tourists, with Illustrations and Maps, 2d ed., Rvik, 1930. 
Occasional references to other books on Iceland, mainly listed in Stefansson’s bibliography 
(op. cit., pp. 130-131), are given in full. 1 Cp. Eyv. p., §1. 

* Here and below I give Icelandic personal names in their nominative form. This I 
have come to regard as the only proper procedure in translation, with the exception of a 
handful of mythological and legendary names not at issue here. Among such exceptions 
I should, for example, reckon Odin vs. Odinn, Sigurd (the Vilsung) vs. Sigurdur, as having 
acquired for themselves a standard English form. The situation is, generally speaking, 
precisely that of Classical names, of which a few, too, have been Anglicized; so Horace, 
Ovid, but Propertius, Statius, Tacitus—with full nominative ending. 

* In Eyo. p., §1, Eyvindur is said to have been brought up at Lekur, a farm in Hraun- 
= (Arness.); in ed. cit., p. 56, n. 1, he is said to have been born in 1714. Cp. n. 58, 
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a grown man. After that he went to Tradarholt (Stokkseyrarhr., Arness.) in 
the Fléi district and there became a farm-overseer. There he is said to have 
become a rolling stone and to have had to leave on account of mischievous thiey- 
ing; that vice is said to have followed him ever afterward. He is said to have first 
pilfered cheese from a beggar-woman’s bag and to have been at that time at 
Oddgeirshélar (Villingaholtshr., Arness.). She laid a spell on him that he should 
never stop stealing from then on. Then either Eyvindur or his people wanted to 
bribe the old woman into taking back her words; she said that she couldn’t do 
that, because words mightn’t be taken back, but that she would remedy the 
matter to this extent, that he would never fall into the hands of the law. Both 
points seemed to prove true ever afterward in his case.™ 


§2 


When Eyvindur left Tra®arholt, both the Arness¥sla people and those from 
the West Firths (Vestfirdir) say that he went west to the West Firths (Isafjar- 
Sars.) and then got a position on a small farm with a widow named Halla and her 
children and lived there. Some say it was a one-man farm toward the moun- 
tains; others, that it was at HrafnsfjarSareyri in Jékulfirdir (Glacier Firths, 
GSK 21) and the parish of Grunnavik (IsafjarSars.) and that they had a very 
good farm. Some say, however, that the Rev. Snorri Bjérnsson married Eyvindur 
and Halla when he was pastor (1741-57) at Stadur (GSK 11) in ASalvik (Isa- 
fjarSars.) 


§3 


In many respects Halla seems to have been a poor lot: she was of harsh dis- 
position, had a bad reputation, and was thought to be unorthodox in her faith, 
so that she scarcely went to church or stood outside the church door while the 
service was going on. Her physical appearance and manner were described at the 
Parliament (at Pingvellir) in 1765: she was “short and lordotic, her face and 
hands very dark, hazel eyes with heavy eye-brows, adenoidal, long-faced, very 
ugly and ungainly, dark haired, with small thin hands, used a great deal of 
tobacco. 


™ Fyn. p.. §3. 

% This description of Halla Jénsdéttir, as well as that of Eyvindur Jénsson in §4, below, 
is quoted with modernization in orthography from L¢g-pijnges Booken. Innehalldande 
pad er Gjgrdest og Frammfoor Fyrer L$g-pijnges-Rettenum vid Qxaraa. Anno 1765 (Holar, 
1765), Num. xxi (no page-no.). They were published in the Légrétia or Legislative of the 
Alping as of 9 July 1765 at the instance of the Prefect of Strandasysla in the north-west 
and apropos of an escape made by the couple from the custody of Prefect the Rev. Halldér 
Jakobsson in 1764 (perhaps with reference to the events of §12, below?). I quote the 
preamble of the item: 

“Efterfilgiande Oskilamanna [with reference to other dishonest persons than just 
Eyvindur and Halla] Liisingar voru ad Forlage Constituerads Syslumanns i Stranda- 
Sysla Jons Jonssonar upplesnar i Lggrettu Anno 1765. 

1. Lijsest hier med Saka Persoonunum Eivinde Jonssyne og hanns konu Hgllu Jons- 
dootur, er Vored 1764. Burtstruku fraa Syslumanne Sr. Halldore Jacobssyne. Hans 
Audkienne eru pesse: hann er grannvaxenn ... afbakad. Halla er laag . . . grannhendt, 
olesande, bruukar eckert Tobak” 
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§4 


Eyvindur, on the other hand, was apparently very well endowed, of gent), 
and cheerful disposition, athletic, a good swimmer and glima-wrestler, very fleet 
of foot, and an excellent climber, so good at turning cartwheels that he pulled 
away from the swiftest horses. That often turned to his advantage when he 
needed to save his life and was being pursued.** He was skilful and resourceful. 
He is described at the Parliament on the river Oxar4 (Pingvellir) in 1765 as 
follows: ‘‘He is of slender build, of more than average [244] size, with big ex 
tremities, almost golden hair with curly ends, pock-marked, long-faced, upper 
lip somewhat thicker than the lower, soft-spoken and affable, neat and clean, 
smokes a great deal of tobacco, mild-mannered, bland-spoken, a good work- 
man, skilful in working wood and iron, can read but little and write not at all, 
often hums a ballad-stanza to himself, very often wrong.?” 





These concluding words of the description of Halla which I have italicized are mis 
quoted by Arnason, who reads: “grannhent, brakadi mikid t6bak.” 

It is of further interest to note that the description of Eyvindur published by the Prefect 
of Strandas¥sla in 1765 is by no means origina] with him but in considerable measure looks 
back to one published some twenty years earlier in L ¢g-pijnges Booken. Anno 1746 (Holar, 
1746), item 20 (no page-no.). On account of the great rarity of these older Légpingisbekur 
I quote this passage in full, together with an English translation. 

“Af Syslumannenum Brinjoolfe Sigurdssyne var lijst Oskilamannenum Eivinde Jons 
syne, sem i Firra i Julio [#.e., July 1745] burtstroked hafde fraa Tradarholte i Stoxeirar 
Hrepp og Arness Syslu. Fyrer utann nokra Kinning og Skudsmaal; Eirnenn (for Einnig? 
sie med stoorum Lykindum rigtadur af pioofnade i Arness Syslu; og ero hanns Audkienne 
pesse, Grannvaxenn med stezrre Mgnnum, ner Gloo-Biartur aa Haar, sem er med Lidum 
ad Nedann, Togennleitur og Einleitur, nockud pickvare Nedre enn efne V¢r, Footagrannur, 
Miuukmaal og Giedgoodur, Hirtenn og Hreinlaatur, reiker lijted Tobak pa bijdst, Hag 
takare aa Tre enn Jarn, goodur Vinnu-Madur og Lidugur til Smaa-Vika, Lijtt Lesande 
enn Oskrifande, raular giarnann fyrer Munne sier Kveda edur Rijmu-Erende, po af 
bakad; Begizrer Syslumadurenn Brinjolfur pienustusamlega, ad Kongel. Majest. Vallds 
Menn hier aa Lande vildu Tilhlutast, pad besse Eivindur til sinna Atthaga aa He! ap- 
turfzrdest, bar sem hann Nockurs-Stadar kynne Stadnzmast edur hittast.” 

“Department prefect Brynjélfur Sigurdsson issued a description of Eyvindur Jénsson, 
who last July [1745] had run away from Tra®arholt, Stokkseiri parish, Arness¥sla. Apart 
from any testimonial and character he is also reputed (charged?) with great probability of 
theft in Arness¥sla. And his distinctive features are these: of slender build compared to 
biggish men, almost golden hair with curly ends, long-faced and sallow (?), upper lip some- 
what thicker than the lower, thin-legged, soft-spoken and affable, neat and clean, smokes 
little tobacco when offered, more skilful in wood than in iron, a good workman and obliging 
about small jobs, can read a little but not write, likes to hum a stanza of a poem or ballad 
to himself though wrong. Prefect Brynjélfur kindly requests that His Royal Majesty’s 
{Christian VI] magistrates here in Iceland have this Eyvindur brought back home as soon 
as he may be stopped or encountered anywhere.” 

In conclusion I would take this opportunity heartily to thank Professor Halldér Her- 
mannsson, Curator of the great Fiske Icelandic Collection at Cornell University, for phot: 
stats of the material quoted and otherwise used above; also Consul General Helgi P. Briem 
for one or two suggested emendations and interpretations. 

* Cp. §§6, 9, 12, 16, below; cp. also Eyv. p., §§2, 41. 27 See n. 25, above. 
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§5 


It is not possible to determine how long Eyvindur and Halla worked the farm 
in the West Firths before running away into the unsettled regions (é6bygdir) ,** 
no more why they ran away, for everybody has his own story. Nevertheless, 
most people agree that Eyvindur suffered on account of his own good nature or, 
as the people of the West Firths say, his wife’s baseness. They report that Halla 
had relations with a common thief, Arnes rather than Abraham;*® also after she 
and Eyvindur had drowned down through the ice in Hrafnsfjérdur a certain boy 
who lived with the couple, that they ran away from their own young children. 
Then Halla wanted to burn down the farm, but Eyvindur didn’t, and that crime 
was not committed. One of their daughters, Oléf by name, ran to the next farm 
and related how it had happened, and thus the children were saved. Halla and 
Eyvindur ran away to the mountains (of the central highlands) with various 
goods and chattels and after that spent their lives in outlawry for twenty years 
(§19). They kept moving their abode in the unsettled regions farther and farther 
east and north across the country.*° 


§6 


Now just a little about their abodes. After Eyvindur and Halla became out- 
laws, they were first heard of at Hveravellir (Hot Springs Plains, between 
Langjékull and Hofsjékull), west of Kjalvegur (Mountain Chain Route), in the 
summer grazing lands (afréttir)™ of Audkila (nr. Lake Svinavatn, Hfinavatns.). 
Eyvindur built a hut there and around one hot spring a wall, of which traces 
are visible in our time; they cooked their food in the hot spring. Arnes, previ- 
ously mentioned outlawed thief (§5), was with them. They were living here, when 
one autumn night the two companions (Arnes and Eyvindur) stole provisions 
and various other things from a storehouse or outbuilding from Magni, a farmer 
in Gilhagi (SkagafjarSars.) in Skagafjardardalir. They were pursued but not 
caught, and nothing was seen of them except some traces of their having rested 
their horses far from the settlements.” On another occasion these two planned 
to rob some travellers who were journeying with a pack-train of dried fish north 
over Kjél (i.e., Kjalvegur), namely, a grown man and a boy. The man was so 
frightened that he trembled and offered no resistance, but the boy seized a claw- 
hammer, struck Arnes on the cheek and broke his jaw. Arnes bore the mark of 
that to his dying day. Afterward the boy struck at Eyvindur, but he and Arnes 
both fled. The boy and the man got safe and sound to the settlements. While 
these two were at Hveravellir, Eyvindur one time sent Arnes down into Skaga- 
fjarSardalir to get some wethers for food. Arnes went and came to an outlying 
sheepcot late at night; he was burly, of medium height and rather powerful built, 
strong and resolute, and on this occasion had an ax in his hand. When he got to 


#* On the wastelands (éref) and unsettled regions (ébygdir) north and south of the mid- 
land glaciers see Thoroddsen, op. cit., 1, 167-202. 

** There is much about these mountain bandits in Eyv. }., passim. 

*° Brought out in the following narrative; see also map, p. 275. 

* On these see Thoroddsen, of. cit., 1, 191-202; m1, 175-197. 2 Cp. Eys. p., §7. 
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the sheepcots, the shepherd arrived at the same moment. The latter was a big 
man and had a spade in his hand. Arnes was going to enter the cot, but the 
shepherd was ahead, got to the door and opposed Arnes’ entry. They fought 
there for a while, and it ended up by the shepherd’s knocking the ax out of Arnes’ 
hands and pulling it toward him. When Arnes was [245] disarmed, he escaped and 
returned to Eyvindur empty-handed. But the Northerners felt that Eyvindur 
was a bad visitor to have settled down in the uplands. Accordingly, they went 
after him and seized his stores, namely, fifty sheep-carcasses; these were so clev- 
erly arranged in a pile of firewood, that there was one layer of meat, another of 
fagots. The Northerners took the carcasses and everything else of value that they 
found there and completely destroyed the hut. Eyvindur and Arnes escaped, the 
former by turning cartwheels; but Halla was caught and taken to the settlements 
(up north). At that time the thief Abraham was also with Eyvindur;* the North- 
erners caught him and hanged him on a gallows on Hveravellir. In this connection 
the poet Samson said in a lampoon about a certain man that his soul would go 


“Into the open bosom of Abraham 
Up on Hveravellir.” 


The following winter Eyvindur and Arnes were in the direst straits and lived 
mostly by catching ptarmigan. 


§7 

Halla is said to have come back to them a little later, and then they moved 
south and east to a spur of Arnarfell (Arnarfellsmdli) in the upper reaches of the 
pj6rs4 under Arnarfell Glacier (i.e., Hofjékull).* There they built themselves a 
hut and are said to have lived there four or five years. As time went on, Eyvindur 
and his companions fared no better there than previously at Hveravellir, for one 
summer two men journeyed from Ytrihreppur (i.e., Hrunamannahr.) into the 
grazing lands (Holtamannaafréttir) to hunt swans and gather Iceland moss. 
There they came upon Eyvindur taking a stroll and recognized him despite his 
giving a false name. On that occasion the men from the settlements didn’t find 
his abode. That summer shortly before the autumn round-up Eyvindur and 
Arnes stole so many sheep that in the autumn the farmers thought it uncanny 
how few sheep they rounded up. Therefore a second sheep-search was mace. 
Far up in the grazing lands they came upon wide sheep-tracks; the sheep had 
been driven east across the desert (ér@fi) along Arnarfell Glacier (i.e., Hofs- 
jokull), and their tracks led right to Eyvindur’s hut. That time the thieves were 
caught out, for they were reading family prayers (cp. §13) when the men from 
the settlements got to them. Eyvindur was as quick as a flash, seized their cook- 
ing pot and various other utensils and buried them down in a bog, so that the 
others didn’t find them. The pair slipped out of the hands of the men from the 
settlements and up on to the glacier (Hofsjékull). The farmers made a clean 
sweep of Eyvindur’s dwelling and had a high opinion of how skilfully various 


%3 See Eyv. p., §7. “ Ey. p., §20. 
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household utensils were contrived. There they got baskets that Eyvindur had 
woven so skilfully out of withes that they were watertight (cp. §20). They also 
found a big pile of wood there and eighty sheep-carcasses and as well arranyed as 
related above about the pile at Hveravellir (§6). What the searchers couldn’t 
transport to the settlements they set fire to and burned to ashes.* 

Though some say so, it is not likely that Eyvindur and Halla took shelter on 
Hveravellir this next following winter, for Eyvindur must have known how it 
would be there with everything gone (cp. §6, ad fin.). The more likely alternative 
is that, as on certain other occasions, he sought refuge with his brother Jé6n at 
Skipholt (cp. §1), and most people think that both he and Halla were cared 
for over the winter there in a storehouse for dried fish [246]. People suspected 
that farmer J6n sent much more wool to market than he presumably could get 
from his own sheep; they were also suspicious of the fact that he took no steps 
to look for a fat horse that disappeared from his place at that time. 


§3% 


People think, when Eyvindur went back to the mountains after this winter, 
that his brother provided him with necessary household utensils. Eyvindur then 
established himself up north at Eyvindarver or Eyvindarkofaver (Eyvindur’s 
Camp) below (i.e., south of) Sprengisandur (Bursting Sand), west of the route 
(Sprengisandsvegur), east of the Pjérs4*’ and facing Arnarfellsver. 


§9 


But before ending up (§10) about these earlier abodes of Eyvindur the follow- 
ing story must be told. On one occasion while he was on Hveravellir or in the 
lee of Arnarfell, he is said to have taken a trip to acquaint himself with the routes 
over the mountains and glaciers (i.e., Hofsjékull, Langjékull and environs). At 
that time he went across Langjékull and came upon a grassy valley (Déris- 
dalur)** within the glacier. High up in the valley ( Périsdalur) he saw a man walk- 
ing along and driving a flock of sheep before him. Eyvindur approached him and 
greeted him; the latter acknowledged his greeting rather dryly. Eyvindur asked 
where he was going; the latter said he was driving the livestock home for milking. 
Eyvindur thought the man looked like a scoundrel, began, however, to joke 
with him and invited him to a wrestling match (glima); the latter didn’t refuse 
outright, so they wrestled for a while, and Eyvindur discovered that he probably 
wouldn’t be a match for him in strength. However, the glima went in such a way 
that Eyvindur threw the Périsdalur man. The shepherd picked himself up again 
quickly and said, “You wouldn’t throw my brother so soon if you were fighting 
each other.” After that they went home to the farm and drove the sheep to the 
milking pen. Then a woman came from the farm-house and was carrying pails on 
her arm. The shepherd penned up the sheep, and the woman began milking. 
Eyvindur greeted the woman, and she didn’t acknowledge his greeting while the 


% Cp. Eyv. p., §21. % Fyn. p., §30. 
7 Le., on Eyvindarkvisl, tributary of the pjérs4. 
* In the SW corner of Langjékull; cp. Eyo. p., §3. 
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shepherd was at the fold. But when he’d gone home, Eyvindur asked her to give 
him a drink of milk. Then she took an empty pail, filled it with milk from one 
ewe, and handed it to him. Eyvindur took it, drank his fill, thanked the gir] for it, 
and said that the milk of that one ewe was all he wanted. The girl then answered 
and told him the farmer was at home, also the shepherd’s two brothers, and if 
they caught him, he wouldn’t be taking any more trips. While they were talking 
with one another, Eyvindur was fixing his shoe on the wall of the fold, but at 
that moment he looked up and saw three men coming on the run from the farm 
and making for the fold. Eyvindur didn’t wait to be told, took to his heels, and 
ran up the slope right out of the valley. When he got up on the top of the valley, 
the others had got nearer to him. Then he saw that there was no great distance 
between them, and that that wouldn’t do. Now he set off turning cartwheels and 
pulled way ahead. When the men from the valley saw that, two of them, turning 
cartwheels, pursued him, but the third turned back. Eyvindur assumed that that 
was probably the old man, father of those brothers. Now these two pursued 
Eyvindur, but he kept getting farther and farther away from them along the 
glacier (Langjékull) to where a crevasse was in front of him. Eyvindur jumped 
over it, for his life was at stake. Then he was terribly out of breath, so he threw 
himself down on the other side of the crevasse [247] while getting back his wind. 
When the others got to the crevasse, they didn’t dare jump over it, and further- 
more Eyvindur must now have seemed to them ready for anything on the other 
side. There he parted company with them, and neither wished the other well. 
No mention is made of Eyvindur’s ever again getting into such great danger as 
that just related, though he did come into conflict with other outlaws, and it is 
even related that he joined them at times; nevertheless they always chased him 
away because of petty thieving. 


$10 


Now we may resume (cp. §8, above) where Eyvindur had established himse!f 
at Eyvindarver up north of the Holtamen’s grazing lands in Rang4rvallas{sla 
below (south of) Sprengisandur. There Eyvindur built himself a hut, and traces 
of it are still visible west of the Sprengisandur Route. The roofless walls of the 
hut have now almost entirely collapsed, but a spring runs out of it in three direc- 
tions. The stream that runs out north-west is full of horse bones which had ob- 
viously been chopped up in meat, and some bones of birds; sheep bones have also 
been found there (cp. §20). Eyvindur and Halla are said to have lived here the 
greater part of their outlaw life. 


§11 
Eyvindur is also said to have had another hut east of the Pjérs4; Eyvindar- 
sandur (Eyvindur’s Desert) there is also named after him. 
§12 


One of the points which most reports in Eyvindur saga touch on is whether, 
or else how often, he was caught by men from the settlements. Some say he was 
never caught and always saved himself by turning cartwheels, but that Halla 
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was often caught, especially when she was pregnant, and always escaped again 
after bearing her child. Others say that Eyvindur was often caught but always 
escaped again.** Thus, in Espélin’s Annals mention is made of the fact that Bjorn 
the Strong went with another man and met Eyvindur and Halla (near Eyvin- 
darkofaver?); Bjérn caught Eyvindur and bound him, but meanwhile Halla 
struggled with his attendant, got him down, and was about to bite his windpipe. 
At that moment Bjérn came up and seized Halla. Afterward they were sent on 
from one district-prefect (s$slumadur) to another, and people think that Halla 
and Eyvindur subsequently escaped and returned to the same regions.*® 


§13" 


Eyvindur is said to have been a very successful provider and to have laid in 
good supplies during the summer, but nevertheless he sometimes ran short of 
food in the spring. Once when Eyvindur was in the hut (at Eyvindarkofaver) 
below Sprengisandur, he and Halla nearly died of starvation from lack of pro- 
visions, for they had had little food for nearly a week. On Easter morning—for 
this happened during Easter Week—Eyvindur said [248] that he intended to read 
the selection in Vidalin’s Sermon-Book (Htss-postilla)® and then die like that of 
starvation, rather than not having read. Halla, however, said it was all the same 
to her which way it was, that they wouldn’t satisfy their hunger much by reading. 
So Eyvindur began to read. But when he had finished the selection itself and had 
got back into the middle of the Lord’s Prayer, they heard a fumbling at the door 
of the hut. When Eyvindur finished reading, he went to the door and opened it. 
Then he saw a very fat stable-fed horse standing in the lee of the hut. Eyvindur 
caught the horse and killed it, and they lived on it until they caught something 
else; at first they are said to have eaten it raw, for they were out of fire-wood. 

And this is how it was with the horse: Einar Brynjélfsson, a farmer at Bar- 
karstadir (on Markarfljét) in the Flj6tshl{ district (Rang4rvallas.) had bought it, 
some say, a year before, others say many years before, from up north in B4rdar- 
dalur (nr. Ljésavatn, Sudurpingeyjars.) or in EyjafjérSur (EyjafjarSars.) and 
had fed it well during the winter. But on Holy Saturday they’d let the horse out 
in order to water it and it had been allowed to play about; it ran away and wasn’t 


*#% Once when the couple was caught and Arnes with them, they are all said to have been 
condemned to prison in Reykjavik, but that Eyvindur and Halla got away, however. 
Arnes was taken south [to Reykjavik] and for a while was in jail where he was held in 
great esteem by the other criminals and even by the jailers themselves. Arnes was mysteri- 
ous and secretive and used to say in jest that the barnacle geese left Iceland in the winter, 
but wouldn’t say, however, where they lived. Later Arnes got out of jail and became a 
pauper and so died on Engey island [off Reykjavik] on September 7th, 1805; he was then 
ninety-one years old. [On Arnes see further Eyv. p., §§45, 50.] But we are unable to relate 
anything about when Eyvindur and Arnes parted company, or how that happened. 

# Jon Espélin, fslands drbakur t ségu-formi, Pt. x1 (Copenhagen 1854), pp. 10-11. Here 
Bjérn is said to have been big and strong, and to have come originally at least from 
BéSvarsdalur in Vopnafjérdur (Nordurmilas.). “ Cp. Eys. p., §23. 

“Te., J6n porkelsson Vidalin, Htss-postilla eda Jénsb6k, of which Pt. 1 (13th ed., 
Copenhagen, 1838), pp. 238 ff., contains the selection for Easter Day. Cp. §§7, 13, 14, 
on Eyvindur’s piety. 
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caught. They followed its track however, north into the unsettled districts. 
Thus the horse fell into Eyvindur's hands. 


§14 


This same winter Eyvindur is said to have dreamed that he’d be found, so he 
moved his abode somewhat to the east. That is said to have been unlucky for 
him, because had he stayed in the same place, he would not have been found. 
Einar Brynjélfsson (§13) owned big estates north in Sudurpingeyjars¥sla, there- 
fore often went north to collect his rents and take care of the tenants on the es- 
tates. At that time Spregisandur had not been crossed for a great many years 
and was reckoned impassable. But the summer after Einar lost his riding horse, 
he got the notion of riding north across Sprengisandur. Then Einar ran into 
Eyvindur quite unexpectedly ;* he and his men came upon him building a house. 
Then Eyvindur surrendered willingly and was bound, but Halla defended her- 
self against them with her spade and nevertheless was finally tied up. Then 
Einar recognized the hide of his riding horse in Eyvindur’s hut. Afterward Einar 
and his companions transported Halla and Eyvindur north to Reykjahlié on 
Myvatn (Midge Lake, Sudurpingeyjars.). There he and Halla were kept for some 
time in custody, and to all of them Eyvindur seemed good to deal with, but 
Halla far worse, for she was rough with children and the weak. 

One Sunday in the summer when divine service was being held in Reykjahli6— 
the church stands somewhat away from the farm and is surrounded in every 
direction by lava-fields“—Eyvindur asked to be allowed to attend service, for 
he appeared to be a devout person; Halla paid no attention to the business. 
Permission was granted him. Eyvindur sat down in a pew near the door, and they 
thought it wouldn’t be necessary to keep watch over him during the service; 
otherwise two men generally watched him. But while the minister was intoning 
the Gospel and everybody had their eyes on the latter and no one was looking 
at Eyvindur, he disappeared out of the church and wasn’t searched for until the 
service was ended. But then a pitch-black fog came up suddenly, so that you 
could hardly tell one man from another. This fog lasted day in and day out for 
a week. Since that time Myvatn people call every pitch-black fog an “Eyvindur 
fog.”’ A long search was made for Eyvindur and nothing came of it, but, as he 
himself afterward related, he hid in the lava-ridge next to the church while the 
search was [249] at its height. Nobody thought of that, and they looked for a 
long time for what was right near them. The winter after he vanished from 
Reykjahlfs, Eyvindur lived at HerdubreiSarlindir or HerdubreiSartungur® (by 
Herdubrei, volcano in Sudurpingeyjas.), and traces of his hut there are still to be 
seen. It is a stone enclosure, built up against the wall of a gorge, approximately 
a good six feet by three. He had a horse’s spine as a ridge-pole in the hut, and a 


4 See Eyv. p., §25. 

44 See KAlund, op. cit., 11, 170, on the devastating eruptions of 1724-29 that partly laid 
waste this region. 

“ Alternate names for the same locality. See Stefansson, of. cit., p. 124, also Thorodssen, 
op. cit., 1, 174. 
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willow branch was pulled clear through the spine to hold it together; afterward 
it was thatched over with a layer of lyme-grass roots. In the doorway was a slab 
of stone as well fitted as if it were planed. A spring gushed out of the rock against 
which the hut was built and flowed down right past the bunk of the occupant of 
the hut. The spring was so skilfully contrived that one only had to reach out of 
the poor bunk, lift up a stone slab that covered the spring, and lower the vessel 
into it. A big heap of dry roots and branches was near the hut, and people think 
that Eyvindur kept his winter supplies in it. Eyvindur is reported to have said 
that that was the very worst winter he had while outlawed; there was nothing to 
live on but raw horse-meat and angelica roots, of which there is plenty at Her- 
SubreiSarlindir. Eyvindur is said to have stolen seven to nine horses from the 
eastern mountains (i.e., Médrudalsfjéll, Nordurmilas.) in the autumn, but there 
were no sheep to be had in the vicinity. There is no sign of Eyvindur having 
cooked at the hut. 
§15 


After Eyvindur disappeared, Halla was taken (from Reykjahlid) to the dis- 
tricts of the west.“* But toward the end of the winter he came down one Sunday 
to the Coves (Vogar) on Myvatn. Everybody had left to go to service except 
one old woman. He asked her for food and shoes, for he pretended to be a travel- 
ler from afar and to have worn out his shoes; in exchange he offered to read the 
lesson of the day for the old woman. The old woman suspected nothing and 
granted his request. When Eyvindur finished reading, he asked solicitously 
for Halla and what had happened to her, also about Eyvindur and what they 
guessed had become of him when he disappeared (§13). The old woman answered 
as best she could. After that Eyvindur went away before the people came out of 
church. Then he is said to have gone west after Halla and to have got her back. 


§16 


People think that they stayed for a time in the Jékulsdalur wastelands 
(Nor$urmfilas.). The so-called Eyvindarfjéll (Eyvindur’s Mountains) are there 
and are named for him.‘"* Eyvindur of the Mountains (Fjalla-Eyvindur)* settled 
for a time on Flj6tsdalsheidi (Flj6tsdalur Moor) and preyed on the sheep of the 
Fljétsdalur men. The latter united and planned to drive Eyvindur away. They 
pursued him on horses, but turning cartwheels he made off and kept his distance. 
The horses of the men from the settlements got stuck in a bog*® which is about 
in the middle of the moor, and there they parted company. Since then the bog 


“ According to Eyv. }., 26, they only got her west to Flugumyri (Skagafjar@ars.) when 
she eluded her escort and escaped. 

“x This is not true, however, according to what M dlasy¥sla men who know have said; for 
these mountains are named for the Eyvindur (Bjarnason) whom Hrafnkell Freysgo®i 
killed in the gap between the mountains (cp. Hrafnkels s., ch. 8, ad fin. For more on this 
and a related group of names in Hrafnkels s., see SigurSur Nordal, Hrafnkatla (Rvik, 
1940), esp. pp. 24-25]. 

See n. 9, above. 

* This would be the Oxamyrr of Hrafnkels s., ch. 8. 
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has been called Eyvindur’s Bog and is very bad to cross. When Eyvindur was 
there in the east, the story has it that a shepherd at Bra in Jékulsdalur once 
missed some of his milch-ewes; accordingly, he went and searched far up in the 
mountains. Then he came to a certain gully and walked along it for a while [250] 
until he saw a hut down in it and a woman outside who was milking ewes in a 
fold. The shepherd had a dog along with him, and it barked; thereupon the 
woman looked up. Then the shepherd was frightened and ran to the settlements 
as fast as his legs would carry him. The farmers at once started out, and a big 
crowd went along to where it was pointed out to them. They found the gully and 
saw signs of human habitation there, but by then the resident of the gully had 
quite disappeared. 


§17 


After Eyvindur got back to the settlements (in fsafjarSars., cp. §19), he said 
that nowhere had he been better off as an outlaw than at Eyvindarver ( Pjérs4rver) 
(cp. §§8, 10); for aside from the fact that he took sheep from the (Holtamen’s) 
grazing lands, he had had lots of swans and geese there, running them down when 
they were moulting. Furthermore, he was able to avail himself there of the 
trout-fishing which is said to be inexhaustible in Fiskivétn (i.e., Veidivétn vid 
Tungna-4),©° though these lakes were rather far off. However, Eyvindur said 
that the freezing cold winds on Sprengisandur were sometimes so severe that a 
man in his full vigor and well clad couldn’t survive out of doors. Therefore, 
it is more likely he said he wished no one so ill as to be able to wish him his life, 
than what he is also supposed to have said, namely, that he had no enemy so bad 
that he would want to direct him to the western desert, but that he would be 
willing to direct a friend to the eastern desert (i.e., E. of Od4Sahraun). 


§18 


Eyvindur and Halla are also supposed to have had children during their 
outlawry, that she disposed of them all, but that Eyvindur couldn’t come near 
while Halla was doing away with them. He chiefly regretted the loss of one child: 
it was a girl in her second year. They had intended to let her live, but then the 
men from the settlements came upon them suddenly, so they had to save them- 
selves and couldn’t take the child with them, and Halla had only time to fling it 
down from some cliffs. 


§198 


Common report has it that Eyvindur and Halla were outlaws for twenty years 
and after that became free. The people of Grunnavik (IsafjarSars.) say that 


5° Cp. Eyv. p., §24. 5 Cp. Eyv. p., §46. 

52 It may be noted in passing that Eyvindur was not an “outlaw” but a suspect wanted 
for trial. Nor could his supposed outlawry have terminated by any sort of statute of 
limitations. This notion, obviously entertained by the dramatist (see n. 57 below), would 
seem in the last analysis to look back to some popular misunderstanding of certain pas- 
sages in Grettis s., esp. ch. 78, ad init., on which see Gudni Jénsson ed., Grettis s. (Rvik, 
1936), p. 245, n. 2. 
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they got back to the same estate (HrafnsfjarSareyri, §2) that they fled from in 
the West Firths and died there and are buried in a bog near the farm. There the 
Rev. Torfi Magnfsson who was pastor (1822-41) at Stadur in Grunnavik was 
shown their tomb with a big turf mound over it.5* 

Not everybody, however, is agreed that [25/] Halla died at Hrafnsfjardareyri, 
for there is this story about her in the south (Arness.): When she finally sur- 
rendered or was caught, she was supposed to have been so infirm that it didn’t 
seem practical to keep her in jail. Accordingly, she was allowed to stay on a 
small farm up in Mosfellssveit (Gullbringu- og Kjésars., GSK 37). She was there 
for part of the summer, but one day in the autumn there was bright sunshine 
and it was pleasant and slightly cool. Halla was sitting out of doors in the lee of 
the farm-yard wall and said, “It’s fine up in the mountains now.” The following 
night she disappeared and was nowhere to be found. Some years later a woman’s 
body was discovered up in Henglafjéll (i.e., Hengill, Arness., GSK 37)—the 
Arness¥sla people say up in the lee of Skjaldbrei®, but Halla is supposed by them 
to have lived on a farm in Grafningur (S. of Pingvallavatn) orin Pingvellir parish 
(N of Pingvallavatn)—and beside her were the carcasses of two sheep whose 
horns she had hooked under her belt. People thought that it was Halla’s body 
and that she had planned to flee to the mountains and had perished there because 
the weather had grown worse immediately after she disappeared. 


§20 


Of Eyvindur’s skill as a craftsman special mention is made of the blade of a 
spade and the metal tip of the blade of a wooden shovel* which the Pingeyjar- 
s¥sla people found after the turn of the last century in a water-course by his hut 
at Eyvindarver (cp. §10). They took both home north with them and exhibited 


5* It is safer to believe what [slendingur [No. 22, 16 Feb. 1861, col. 339, at bottom of 
p- 170] says about the burial place of Eyvindur and Halla in the church-yard at Stadur 
in Grunnavik. And that I may also give some account of the sources of Eyvindar saga, men- 
tion is to be made that this winter (1860) I collected all the reports I could then get about 
Eyvindur: first and foremost from the priest SkGli Gfslason, from the Rev. Benedikt at 
Brjanslekur [Bardarstrandars.], and according to four Mss. which the District-Prefect 
P4ll Melsted lent me for the purpose. To this Mr. Melsted subsequently added certain 
accounts that he knew and printed the whole in [slendingur, Nos. 20-22 [1861, cols. 312- 
319, at bottom of pp. 156-170]. So many variant reports about Eyvindur have circulated 
that nearly everybody has related many incidents in his own way. Thereafter nothing has 
been added to any extent to Eyvindar s. except the accounts of the Pingeyjarsysla people 
after he was brought to Reykjahlfé (§14). Almost no variants have been included here, 
but I have followed: the statements of Skdli the priest who knows both the north and 
the east and the Sprengisandur Route; the report of the Rev. Torfi Magntsson, now at 
Kirkjubél (fsafjardars.), in a Ms. of the Rev. Benedikt of Brj4nslekur; and a Ms. of 
Jén Sigurdsson, parliamentary delegate from Gautliénd (Sudurpingeyjars.) [evidently 
“basic Ms. b,” mentioned in Eys. p., ed. cit. p. 56, headnote], as far as these accounts go. 
But concerning the burial place of Eyvindur and Halla I felt obliged to follow oral tradi- 
tion rather than sober history, and likewise to include the variant story of Halla’s fate as 
it is told in the south, since this is a matter of oral tradition. 

* On the pall and rekuvar here in question see Jénasson, op. cit., 60, for picture. 
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them, and they seemed exceedingly well made. The third object made by him 
was a basket (cp. §7) which in the days of archdeacon Gfsli Pérarinsson was at 
Oddi (Rangifrvallas.) and was kept for the children to let them learn to walk in; 
it seemed most skilfully made.* 


III. CHRONOLOGY AND THE PASSAGE OF TIME IN FJALLA-EYVINDUR* 


The period in which the action of Fjalla-Eyvinaur takes place is 
indicated in general terms at the end of the stage-directions at the be- 
ginning of Act 1: Halla’s house is furnished in mid-eighteenth-century 
style (7/105). This rough and ready date agrees well enough with the 
indications in Eyv.s., §§1,19, where it would seem that the period of 
exile suffered by Eyvindur and Halla corresponded approximately to 
their early middle life. One might fancy Halla as, say, about forty at the 
opening of the play, about fifty-five at the end. In Act 11, taking place in 
the same year as Act 1, she is said to be younger, but apparently not 
any great deal younger, than her brother-in-law Bjérn who is forty-eight 
(98/152). In Act m1 (123/166) she predicts to her little daughter Téta that 
on the expiration of their outlawry*’ (to occur in thirteen years) she will be 


5 To Mr. Porvaldur Pérarinsson of Reykjavik I am more than grateful for a reference 
to a recent study mainly devoted to Eyvindur’s descendants; I have not yet had an 
opportunity to examine this but cite it as a matter of record: Porsteinn Bjarnarson of 
Héholt, “Fjalla-Eyvindur og nidjar hans,” Blanda, vu, 1 (Rvik, 1940), 91-96. 

5 With §m1 of the present paper it becomes necessary to refer frequently to the text 
of Fjalla-Eyvindur. Here I have adopted the only practical procedure, namely, of mak- 
ing page-reference to the two editions of the Icelandic text: (1) the single volume (princeps) 
edition of Reykjavfk 1912, until quite recently the only edition and still probably the 
most current, especially in North America, and (2) the new, now standard edition of 
1940 (Vol. 1, pp. 105-198), ed. by Andrésson and cited n. 1 above. These references are 
given in the form of fractional numbers, in which the numerator refers to the 1912 ed., 
the denominator to that of 1940. In a few references only a single number appears, this 
will refer to the so-called “Original Ending’’ of Act rv, published in the 1940 ed., but not in 
that of 1912. 

It is with regret that I cannot refer to, or otherwise make use of, the existing English 
translation “Eyvind of the Hills” done over a quarter of a century ago by one Mrs. Hen- 
ninge Krohn Schanche, recommended as a Norwegian lady long resident in Philadelphia, 
and published in Modern Icelandic Plays . . . by Jéhann Sigurjénsson (cit. n. 1, supra), re- 
printed in T. H. Dickinson, Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 3d ser. (Boston, 1930), pp. 639- 
673 (see also pp. 686, 689, 695, for some bio-bibliographical varia). Planned under the in- 
genious and expert direction of Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, Mrs. Schache produced an 
interesting and quite unique combination of the 1911 and 1913 Danish versions of the play 
(see op. cit., p. x, n. 1). This curious mélange differs in gross (cp. end of Act m1) and in de- 
tail, as far as I know, from anything that Sigurjénsson ever contemplated. 

With incredibly generous help from Professor Stefan Einarsson of the Johns Hopkins 
University, the present writer has prepared a translation from the 1940 Icelandic edition, 
which he hopes one day to be able to publish. 

57 See n. 52, above. 
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white-haired and wrinkled. The ages of the other characters are scarcely 
suggested.®* All in all, it is reasonable to consider the play as beginning 
in the year 1750. 

Nowhere in the stage directions is the lapse of time between the acts 
given, but from indications in the text it is possible to know the intervals 
intended. 

Act 1 takes place in the early summer; so according to Bjérn (37/120), 
while Halla speaks of the autumn as in the future (47/125). In Act u 
(109/158) Act 1 is referred to as having taken place in the spring. We 
may imagine the time as June 1750. 

Act 11 takes place in the period when the sheep are being rounded up 
(59/132), namely, in the week before Michaelmass (September 29th),** 
after a summer on the public grazing lands (afréitir); it is autumn 
(75/141) and three months have elapsed (76/141) since Act 1, referred 
to as “last spring” (109/158, glancing back to 47/125). Mention is made 
of the slaughtering season (s/dturt#d, 108/157), beginning on Michaelmass 
Day.® An exchange of letters with the south has been completed (99/153) 
which in Act I was predicted to consume two or three months (42/123). 
Time: Michaelmass 1750. 

Act III, at a camp on Arnarfellsmiuli(see p. 291, below), like Act 1 takes 
place in the autumn (116/163) and seven years later than that act 
(123/166, 139/174). Téta, daughter of Halla and Eyvindur, is three 
years old (119/164). Incidental mention is made of an earlier camp 
(124/167), presumably situated at Hveravellir (see p. 290, below). 
Time: September or October 1757. 

Act Iv, probably at Eyvindarkofaver (see pp. 291-92, below) in the 
pjérs4 valley, takes place shortly after Easter (156/183) and nine years 
later than Act 11. We are told (162/186, 164/187, 170/190) that a total 
of sixteen years of outlawry has passed (in 103 it is said that four years 
are needed to complete the full term of twenty years).*' Time: Easter- 
tide 1766. 


IV. THE GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF FJALLA-EYVINDUR 


The setting of Fjalla-Eyvindur falls into two parts. Acts 1 and 1 
present scenes of prosperous Icelandic country life—indoors and out; 


*§ According to one tradition (note 23, above) Eyvindur was born in 1714; he would 
thus be thirty-six in 1750. Gudfinna is thoroughly middle-aged (17/110, 113/160). 

6 Jénas Jonasson of Hrafnagil, fslenzkir pjodhettir (Isafold Press: Rvik, 1934), p. 87. 

© Tbid., p. 89. #! See n. 52, above. 

© Inasmuch as Easter 1766 fell rather early (March 30) and since there is a certain 
implication that the catastrophal blizzard was unusual for the season, either Easter 1765 
(April 7) or 1767 (April 19) would be theoretically better dates. In this case one would 
want to imagine Act 1 as taking place in 1749 or 1751 rather than in 1750. 
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Acts m1 and Iv takes the spectator into the desert wilds of the mountain- 
ous interior where the scene is laid outdoors and in. The author’s treat- 
ment of his source differs markedly with these main divisions. Acts 1 and 
11 cannot, it will appear, be identified with the corresponding part of 
Eyv.s.; their setting is more or less imaginary, though possibly some- 
what colored by memories of the author’s boyhood home. The localiza- 
tion of Acts m1 and Iv, on the contrary, evidently agree very precisely 
with corresponding portions of Eyv.s., indeed, really abound in reminis- 
cences of the central highlands. 

Act 1 is laid in an upstairs living-room dining-room (badstofa, 7/105) in 
Halla’s house,* where Eyvindur, alias K4ri, lives as her overseer; the 
farm is unnamed and unlocalized. Act 11 is at a sheep-fold (59/132) on 
an unnamed public summer grazing land (afréitur), clearly at no great 
distance from the farm (cp. 112/159). From the text one can infer some- 
thing of the general location of the place. It is said to be a day and a 
half’s hard riding from there to Hveravellir (Hot Springs Plains) more 
or less in the middle of the island (83/145) between Langjékull (Long 
Glacier) and Hofsjékull (Temple Glacier). Converting time into distance 
and allowing some 50 km. a day, one might reckon Halla’s farm or the 
adjacent grazing lands at about seventy-five km. from Hveravellir, 
perhaps a little more.“ The text gives some help as to the direction. Two 
points of the compass are excluded, namely, the south and the east, i.e., 
generally speaking the Sunnlendingafjérdungur and Austfirdinga- 
fjérSungur. In Act 1a man arrives from the south (madur sunnan af landi, 
40/122, 51/127; Sunnlendingur, 41/122, 42/123), where the parish of 
Eyvindur-Kari’s birth (fedingarhreppur, 42/123) was claimed to be and 
actually was (i.e. Hrunamannahr. in Arness.; cp. Eyv.s., §1). A cor- 
respondence between Halla’s parish and the south will consume two or 
three months (41/123; bréfid ad sunnan, 82/144). In Act 1 Kari says 
that in the south (Sudurland, 90/148) he was known as “‘Eyvindur of the 
Mountains” (Fjalla-Eyvindur),® the region where Bjérn also claims 
that Kari was born (107/157). Accordingly, the south is ruled out as 
Halla’s country. Similarly the east, for in denying (falsely) any con- 
nection with the south Eyvindur claims (107/157) equally falsely to be 
from the east, inferentially intended to be far from Halla’s farm, where he 


63 The badstofa is described in a good deal of detail. For an illustration of such a room see 
Jénasson, op. cit., p. 459 (also p. 9), where, however, certain details, notably the cross- 
beam, mentioned in the play are lacking. On the sky-light (skjdgluggi) see sbid., pp. 462- 
464, and on various other properties, passim, using ‘‘Index of Catchwords,” pp. 474-482. 

* Stefansson, op. cit., p. 120, allows two days (his “Seventh and Eighth Days”) to ride 
from Hveravellir to Melifell (Skagafjardars.), about a seventy-five km. stretch to the 
north. But this is for tourists, not desperate people fleeing from justice. 

% Epithet used in Eyv.s., §§1 (head-word), 16 ad init. 
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was then living. Furthermore, Eyvindur tells Halla that he chose her 
farm as in a district remote from his home (é fjarlega sveit, 57/130).% 
With the south and the east eliminated it is clear that one must imagine 
Halla’s farm and environs, the scene of Acts 1 and 1, as lying ca. seventy- 
five or a few more kilometers N or NW of Hveravellir and in Skaga- 
fjardars. or Hunavatnss. This represents a radical departure from Eyv.s., 
§§2, 19, where her farm is located in Isafjardars. in the extreme NW of 
the island. The reason for this change is not obvious but is perhaps con- 
nected with the dramatist’s use of Bjérn, the parish sheriff, adapted from 
Bjorn the Strong of Eyv.s., §12. 

While the localization of Halla’s farm thus appears to be imaginary 
and can neither be thought of as that of Eyv.s. nor, for that matter, be 
identified with any specific locality, it seems not impossible that to some 
slight extent Sigurjénsson may have had in mind in some general way 
the site of the prosperous farm of his boyhood, namely, Laxamyri 
(GSK 72) near the mouth of the river Laxa (S of Husavik, Sudurpingey- 
jars. ).67 One is tempted to this pleasing and not unnatural fancy by what 
may, of course, be a mere coincidence or partial coincidence of a farm 
name and a nature name and two quite general topographical features 
mentioned in the course of Act 1. Nupar (Peaks) is mentioned as a farm 
where Gudfinna worked as a girl (17/110), and since she is related to the 
parish sheriff Bjérn (34/118, 48/126), this can scarcely be thought of as 
far off (cp. 113/160, where she is somewhat casually told to go and look 
up her relatives). About 5 km. up the Lax4 above Laxamyri is a big farm 
Nupar (Gniupar of old) of which the author may here have been thinking. 
Similarly, the choice of the nature-name Grenihvammur (Green or 
Grassy Hollow), whither Halla’s cows are suspected of having strayed 
(20/112), may conceivably have been suggested by one of the Avammur- 
names to the south of Laxamyri: Yzti Hvammur ca. 13 km. S, Prest- 
hvammur ca. 20 km. SE, and Kasthvammur ca. 25 km. SE. Kolhamrar 
(Dark Cliffs, 32/118) may recall Hamrar ca. 20 km. S of Laxamyri,** 
Raudihnjikur (Red Top or Peak, 37/120) recall RauSaskrida ca. 15 km. 
SWS. All of these names occur on GSK 72. Halla’s farm is by a river 
(4, 20/112) with trout (21/112) and salmon (49/126), which might be 
pictured in terms of the Lax4, “the big brook” (stéri Jekurinn, 18/111) as 
a little tributary of the same, perhaps as the Myrarkvisl. Nevertheless, 


% It may here be noted that Eyvindur’s remark to Halla that he would know about 
her doings and reach her, were she one hundred Icelandic miles away (89/148) is merely 
symbolic; the distance mentioned is about the maximum distance (ca. 500 km.) from any 
point in Iceland to another, say from the NW tip of fsafjarSars. to SeySisfjérdur in the 
east. 67 See Gunnarsson, op. cit., I, xxii. 

6° See KAlund, op. cit., 11, 161-164, and map facing p. 133. 
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it will not do to press such similarities or partial similarities too far, since 
the name-elements in question are exceedingly common and their use in 
Act 1 may, when all is said and done, reflect nothing but a random choice 
on the part of the author. 

In about the middle of Act 11 comes what one may call a geographical- 
geological digression on the Hveravellir region. This does not form a 
scene in the play, though according to Eyv.s., §6, it was actually the first 
region in which the run-away couple lived. Eyvindur-Kéri tells Halla 
(83/145) of his plan to flee back to Hveravellir, where he says he had 
spent a year in outlawry before entering her service (unhistorical; cp. 
Eyv.s., §§1, 2). In the course of a few pages of text (83-87/145-147) 
Eyvindur contrives to furnish a good many details about these famous 
hot springs, now much spoiled, I understand, through the careless tramp- 
ing about on the sinter terraces by trippers and picnickers, who nowadays 
can reach the place by motorcar. Their location is clearly defined 
(85/146) as more or less between the great flanking glaciers, Langjékul 
and Hofsjékull, the latter often known, especially earlier, as Arnarfells- 
jokull® (so throughout Eyv.s.), as is also the appearance of the glacial 
moraine. There is a brief but accurate description (86-87/146-147) of 
the erupting hot springs with their characteristic sinter terraces (smédsyll- 
ur, 86/146).7° As part of the picture of the region mention is made of 
Hvitarvatn (White River Lake) on the western edge of Langjékull in 
connection with its trout-fishing (84/145) and probably referred to in 
88/147 as vatn (“lake’’). The well-known Kjélur or Kjalvegur (Mountain 
Ridge Route) is properly described as running between the two glaciers. 

To complete these remarks on the geography of Acts I and 1 note 
must be made of four names introduced by way of literary allusion. Two 
are Icelandic: Surtshellir (Surtur’s Cave) in Myrasysla (22/113),” famous 
in the past as Hellir Surts, also the island of Drangey up in Skaga- 
fjérdur, mentioned (31/117) by Halla as an abode of Grettir Asmundar- 
son (cp. Grettis s., chs. 69 ff.). The other two names are Biblical: the 
garden of Eden (aldingardur inn Eden) and the garden of Gethsemane 
(cp. Matth., xxvi, 36), both referred to by Arnes (63/134) in connection 
with his paintings of birds and berries. 

Between Acts 11 and m1 seven years have elapsed (see p. 287, above). 
The camp of Act 111 is at least the second since their flight from Halla’s 


69 So called from Arnarfell (Eagle Hill) on the southern edge of the glacier, an eminence 
evidently referred to in a dramatic and fateful connection in Act m1, below. 

7 See Thoroddsen, op. cit., 11, 229-231, with a sketch-map and identification of Eyvindar- 
hver; also Wm. Bisiker, Across Iceland (London, 1902), pp. 57-60, with photographs and a 
map facing p. 61. 

7 Thoroddsen, of. cit., 11, 89-91. 
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farm at the end of the preceding act.” An earlier site had been laid 
waste, we are told, and their food-stores and equipment destroyed 
(124/167); this corresponds approximately to the destructive attack 
on the Hveravellir camp made by men from Gilhagi (Skagafjardars.) 
as related in Eyv.s., §6, ad fin. According to Eyv.s., §7, their camp next 
after that at Hveravellir was on Arnarfellsmiuli in the lee of Hofsjékull in 
the upper reaches of the Pjdérs4; here they are said to have lived four or 
five years, a time indication agreeing with that of the play (see above). 
The stage directions at the beginning of Act m1 (115/162) assume a 
glacier (Hofsjékull) in the background, and that this was at no great 
distance is evident from Arnes’s parting exhortation (153/181) to seek 
refuge there (Hlauptu upp 4 jékulinn!). Halla identifies this as Hofs- 
jékull in the course of her pretty account of a little brook with a circular 
course that she had observed up by the glacier (150/179-180). The gorge 
and the fall called for in the stage directions assume a river, whose strong 
current is referred to as straumur (149/179); there are back-glances at the 
gorge and fall in 155/182 and 172/191. This river must be pictured as one 
of the many tributaries of the Pjérs4, probably one of the group known 
collectively as Mulakvislar, the more southerly of which rise about 
Arnarfell.”* Dramatically prominent is “the mountain” (/jallid, 119/164, 
125/167, 151/180), featured as a look-out point against intruding 
visitors coming no doubt along Arnarfellsvegur; this mountain would, of 
course, be Arnarfell, from which surely the picturesque pastoral view 
down pjérs4rdalur (184/197 and 204) would have been obtained. Some- 
where in the vicinity is a locality Sélhlid (Sunny Slope or Hillside), 
mentioned (127/168) for its abundant growth of thyme (blédberg); it is 
perhaps invented. Finally, Eyvindur-K4ri once (129/169) refers to the 
summer grazing lands (afréttir) that lie between the Arnarfellsmiuli 
camp and his brother’s farm (in Eyv.s., §§1, 7, Jon, farmer at Skipholt); 
these would be the extensive Hollamannaafréttir (see Eyv.s., §10) east 
of the upper course of the pjérsa.” 

Act Iv opens nine years after Act 11 (see p. 287, above) and must be 
pictured at Eyvindarkofaver, near the junction of the pjérsa and its 
tributary Eyvindarkvisl, N of the Holtamannaafréitir and somewhat 
S of the Arnarfellsmuli camp of Act m1. The scene is in a ‘“‘mud hut up 
in the deserts” (156/183) and the situation—with or without the Heaven- 
seut horse—is that of Eyv.s., §§8, 10: Halla and Eyvindur are on the 


” Their hut is said to be beside a dead hornito (gémul hraunborg, 115/162). Hornito is 
perhaps more usually rendered in Icelandic by hraunketill, on which see Thoroddsen, 
op. cit., 11, 93-94; on use of hornitos as cattle-shelters see ibid., 11, 179, n. 1. 

8 See idem, 1, 309, at bottom. 

4 See Thoroddsen, op. cit., 1, 195. 
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verge of starvation. The camp is said to be forty miles from the nearest 
farms (161/186), i.e., to some point down the Pjérsé valley, perhaps 
near Skeljafell (Shell Hill), apparently described in retrospect (184/197 
and 204). Apropos of fishing for trout through the ice (168/189) Halla 
says, ‘‘We can go up to the lake” (vid getum farid upp ad vatni); since 
“up” implies N, we cannot think of Fiskivétn, i.e., Veidivétn (Fishing 
Lakes), S of Eyvindarkofaver of Eyv.s., §17, where we are told that 
Eyvindur thought highly of the trout-fishing, but rather of Fjérdungs- 
vatn (Quartering Lake)” some forty km. N of Evyindarkofaver. 

In conclusion one may say that specific geographical and topographi- 
cal indications are used in the text of the play sparingly and in the stage 
directions to the various acts not at all; it is, nevertheless, possible with 
the aid of Eyv.s. and of such indications as the text of the play provides, 
to determine with great probability, if not certainty, the localities in 
which Sigurjénsson conceived Acts 111 and Iv to take place. As for Acts 
I and 11 it is apparent that he transferred the site of Halla’s farm from 
the distant Isafjardarsysla of reality to an imagined locality much 
nearer Hveravellir, a locality perhaps slightly colored in his mind by 
casual reminiscences of his boyhood home at Laxdmyri. 

FRrANcIs P. MAGOUN, Jr. 

Harvard University 


% Standing almost exactly in the middle of the island and thus marking the meeting 
point of the four main regions or quarters of the country: Nordlendinga-, Sunnlendinga- 
Austfirdinga-, and Vestfirdingafj6érdungur. 
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XIX 


LA PART DE LA RUSSIE DANS L’ACCEPTATION 
FRANCAISE DU SUBCONSCIENT 
EN LITTERATURE 


On trouve plus de réves dans l’ceuvre de 
Dostoievsky que dans toute notre littéra- 
ture classique. 

E. M. DE Vocit, Le Roman russe, p. 257. 


L s’en faut, on le sait, que l’Occident ait dQ étre soudainement initié 

a des prestiges inconnus quand se révélérent, plus ou moins indis- 
crétement, les attraits du subconscient comme un élément des lettres 
et des arts. Sans doute, avec Descartes, une philosophie d’idées ‘‘dis- 
tinctes,” et bientédt une esthétique “raisonnable”’ |’emportaient sur ce 
que Gassendi et méme Malebranche concédaient 4 la fantaisie ou a 
des résidus d’impressions, et /’Entendement humain de Locke n’admet- 
tait pas que l’Ame pat étre vraiment active dans le sommeil; ‘“‘un homme 
endormi, et pensant sans le savoir, est une autre personne que le méme 
homme 4 |’état de veille.” 

D’autre part, ni l’“‘honnéte homme’”’ ni le “gentleman,” encore moins 
le “philosophe”’ et le “‘citoyen,”’ idéaux implicites des sociétés qui se 
succédent en France et en Angleterre 4 partir du XVII* siécle, ne pou- 
vaient faire place 4 des fluctuations du ‘“‘moi’’ juste admissibles chez les 
“humoristes” qui, plus nombreux en Angleterre et au fond de nos 
provinces, se réclamaient de Montaigne: les responsabilités sociales in- 
cluses dans ces types divers laissaient 4 l’arriére-plan |’“‘étre ondoyant 
et divers” au profit de “caractéres” et de “‘personnes” répondant 4 la 
fois aux exigences chrétiennes (“‘quiétisme”’ 4 part) et aux attentes de 
la masse populaire, pour qui “un quelqu’un” reste une formule 
significative dans sa simplicité. 

Méme |’“homme”’ assez abstrait que le XVIII® siécle finissant as- 
socia au “citoyen,” pour déclarer ses “droits,” supposait une psy- 
chologie plutét stable, que |’““homme sensible” 4 la Prévost, le “‘réveur 
solitaire” 4 la Jean-Jacques n’avaient pu atténuer que superficiellement. 
Si ’Occident européen, auquel les Etats-Unis ne tardent pas 4 se joindre, 
a su en somme, durant tout prés de trois siécles, imposer tant de choses 
a une grande partie du reste du monde, faire avancer de plusieurs pas 
une humanité hésitante, nul doute que le premier mérite n’en revienne 
4 ’heureux équilibre atteint, grace 4 la morale chrétienne et 4 la tradi- 
tion gréco-latine, par des éléments dont la combinaison relative aurait 
pu étre présentée tout autrement. Qu’un promeneur solitaire laisse 
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“tous ses sens” se pénétrer des effluves du “Grand Etre” que divinisait 
Spinoza; que Sainte-Beuve et Matthew Arnold comparent leur 4me 
au rivage de sable que modélent les flux et les reflux de l’Océan, ces 
déférences demeurent en quelque sorte épisodiques, et ne modifient 
guére plus l’essentiel des choses que ne pouvait faire, par exemple, la 
découverte de l’art bouddhique, dans les Lusiades de Camoens, par 
Vasco de Gama et des compagnons nourris des prestiges de la 
Renaissance. 

S’il en est tout autrement aujourd’hui, et si, dans une large mesure, 
pour la psychologie qui prétend étre a la page, le subconscient tient une 
place! qui veut étre supérieure a celle qu’on daigne laisser aux notions 
claires et aux certitudes du caractére, c’est la le résultat de diverses 
causes dont l’examen occupera certainement |’investigation des cher- 
cheurs. Comme de juste, des influences extérieures y ont joué un rdéle 
qu’il n’est pas indifférent de signaler, en particulier en ce qui concerne 
une des puissances les plus dominatrices du temps présent, la Russie. 


I 


Elle avait longtemps dd subir, bon gré mal gré, |’influence de cet 
Occident dont le Grand Schisme la séparait, pour des raisons doctrinales 
en apparence, plus importantes cependant en beaucoup d’autres do- 
maines que la simple question des images, la fagon de représenter le 
signe de croix, ou d’autres différences théologiques telles que |’interpréta- 
tion du saint Esprit ou la conception du Purgatoire: néanmoins des 
masses immenses de chrétiens se disant ‘“‘orthodoxes” ne laissent pas 
de différer, en raison de semblables divergences, des “fréres” dont ils 
se sont séparés. Les caractéristiques du paysage s’ajoutant a des condi- 
tions sociales longtemps implacables, comment la mystérieuse Russie 
*“‘qu’il faut aimer sans la comprendre” n’aurait-elle pas semblé moins 
capable que l’Occident de former des esprits et des volontés? Si du 
Nord semblait, 4 Voltaire, venir la lumiére quand les pouvoirs religieux 
y étaient déboutés de certains de leurs priviléges, on sait bien que ce 
n’était nullement pour que de ples aurores boréales vinssent remplacer 
d’autres “lumiéres.”” Méme Diderot, avec sa téte mobile comme une 
girouette tournant 4 tous les vents du haut plateau de Langres, est 
trop pénétré des procédés des diverses techniques, qu’il connait si bien, 
pour céder 4 d’autres prestiges qu’il était fait pour goiter: son plan 


1 Tl semble qu’en face des désordres causés par ce qu’on pourrait appeler “l’endurcisse- 
ment de la conscience” en raison de certains paradoxes d’apparence scientifique, les pays 
de civilisation chrétienne et latine n’aient pas ditleur dernier mot, et qu’en particuliere a 
Lisbonne et Colmbra la psychologie se préoccupe de réintégrer, si l’on peut dire, la con- 
science dans son domaine propre, lequel ne saurait étre qu’“intérieur.” 
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d’éducation pour la Russie de Catherine, si présomptueux pour un 
homme si peu au courant des conditions réelles d’un immense Empire, 
ne témoigne que d’un grand espoir gravitant sur des données occi- 
dentales. Et les innombrables précepteurs, empruntés par la noblesse 
a lintellectualité francaise, allemande et suisse, auraient sans doute 
été fort étonnés, si quelque moujik leur avait prédit que par un retour 
imprévu des choses un temps viendrait ou leurs successeurs croiraient 
avoir autant 4 apprendre qu’a enseigner, en un séjour plus ou moins 
prolongé dans |’immensité slave. 

L’Emigration, durant les années révolutionnaires, continue dans 
ensemble une telle maniére de voir: Saint-Petersbourg rectiligne a 
chance de plaire a Richelieu ou Langeron plus que Moscou “‘asiatique’’; 
et si Joseph de Maistre trouve la Russie “le pays le plus chantant de 
l'Europe,” c’est qu’il apprécie une musique chorale instinctive, dont un 
“peuple inachevé”’ peut se prévaloir en raison de son retard méme dans 
individuation. 

On disait couramment, vers 1815, que grace 4 Napoléon, méme vaincu, 
les curiosités frangaises, méme sympathiques, en matiére slave avaient 
infiniment progressé. Rien de plus vrai-et malgré |’inévitable marge 
d’ignorance ou d’erreur que suppose tout jugement d’ensemble sur une 
collectivité, il est certain que des personnalités de choix ont da, 4 |’ex- 
traordinaire aventure napoléonienne, une initiation qui ne laisse pas de 
faire pénétrer plus ou moins directement chez nous des notions riches 
d’avenir en un sens fort opposé 4 celui qu’en général Renaissance et 
Lumiéres avaient fait prendre 4 notre activité mentale. Et, comme de 
juste, les confins et les abords de la gigantesque Russie (Pologne ex- 
ceptée, que l’Occident considérait 4 juste titre comme sienne, en raison 
de sa catholicité et de son humanisme) sont appelés 4 révéler 4 |’esprit 
francais bien des nuances et, si l’on peut dire, bien des relativités que 
ni le “bon sauvage” ni d’autres découvertes exotiques n’avaient 
comportées. 

Comment Mme de Kriidener la Livonienne, avec ses variations in- 
compréhensibles d’ardeur passionnée et de mystique délirante, n’aurait- 
elle pas semblé incarner des instabilités singulitres? Comment Charles 
Nodier en Illyrie, fort réceptif de tempérament a certains symptémes 
d’une psychologie irrationnelle, n’aurait-il pas rapporté, d’une expérience 
glissée aux heures suprémes du régime, sa curiosité pour le “cauchemar,”’ 
le vampirisme et d’autres revanches de la nuit sur le jour et de |’instinct 
sur Dame Raison? L’auteur de Jean-Francois-les-Bas-Bleux et de tant 
d’autres dérisions expresses de la prétentieuse Intelligence ne se lassera 
pas de vanter le sommeil comme supérieur a |’état de veille, |’intuition 
des simples comme tout aussi valable que le savoir des clerecs. On peut 
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se demander si le “fol délicieux”” Gérard de Nerval, avec son pére blessé 
& Wilna et sa mére enterrée en Silésie, ne devait pas aller au-dela du 
romantisme germanique pour une mystérieuse collusion avec des in- 
décisions, plus marquées encore, entre les données apparentes et les 
perceptions indistinctes. Balzac laissera planer un doute sur la nais- 
sance authentique de La Fosseuse (Médecin de Campagne), ‘“‘plante 
dépaysée, toujours souffrante,’”’ avec ‘‘un coeur en dehors d’elle’’ et des 
traits aplatis et un nez relevé du bout ‘“‘comme dans les figures cosaques 
apparues en France en 18:4.” 

A l’autre bout de l’échelle sociale, voici une expérience significative. 
Mme de Staél, dans Dix Années d’exil, Evoque avec une sorte de sur- 
prise ravie les révélations de la mimique chantante dont régalent la 
voyageuse des paysannes reconntrées en route; il semble d’ailleurs que 
le “‘subconscient” de cette femme énergique subisse 4 ce moment une 
dépression favorable 4 la complicité nécessaire: 


La veille de mon arrivée 4 Moscou, je m’arrétai, le soir d’un jour trés chaud, dans 
une prairie assez agréable; des paysannes vétues pittoresquement selon la cou- 
tume du pays, revenant de leurs travaux en chantant ces airs d’Ukraine, dont 
les paroles vantent l’amour et la liberté avec une note de mélancolie qui tient du 
regret. Je les priai de danser, et elles y consentirent . . . 


Comme de juste pour une étrangére qui serait bien en peine de saisir, 
dans des “airs d’Ukraine,” mieux que les intonations, c’est la danse 
populaire qui est surtout évocatrice; ici, par excellence, Mme de Staél y 
découvre 


... ce mélange d’indolence et de vivacité, charme de la danse russe. Cette in- 
dolence et cette vivacité indiquent la réverie et la passion, deux éléments des 
caractéres que la civilisation n’a encore ni formés ni domptés. 


Qui sait si cette initiation 4 un tréfonds ethnique, peu visible pourtant 
chez les “‘civilisés’” de Saint-Petersbourg et de Moscou, ne devait pas 
aider notre cosmopolite 4 comprendre certaines natures “‘fantasques et 
violentes,” mal intelligibles 4 des observateurs plus figés dans leur propre 
intellectualité convenue? “Le génie, estime-t-elle, viendra aux Russes 
dans les beaux-arts, et surtout dans la littérature, quand ils auront 
trouvé le moyen de faire entrer leur véritable naturel dans le langage, 
comme ils le montrent dans les actions.” En bonne éléve du XVIII° 
siécle malgré tout, la fille de Necker croit 4 la nécessité quasi fatale 
d’un “progrés” qui ne peut manquer de réduire et d’atténuer cette 
spontanéité instinctive. I] n’est pas douteux que le premier dévelop- 
pement des arts et des lettres ne lui donnent raison, et que les Pouchkine 
et les Lermontow ne fassent entrer, piaffe byronienne ou langueur 
werthérienne, pittoresque 4 la Scott et libéralisme voltairien, bien des 
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éléments occidentaux dans leur inspiration moscovite. Mais inverse- 
ment, ne va-t-il point passer peu 4 peu un frémissement irraisonné et 
irréfléchi dans les sensibilités occidentales? Aussi longtemps que le 
Romantisme francais est lui-méme incertain de sa doctrine, c’est-a-dire 
sous la Restauration, le coup de balancier pouvait en effet mener |’ex- 
pression littéraire au pdle le plus opposé qu’il se pit aux certitudes 
classiques. Aprés 1828 et 1830, au contraire, quand le mouvement 
libéral l’annexe et le dirige, c’en est fait, du moins dans ses manifestations 
les plus apparentes, d’un renouvellement de ce genre: |’énergie que 
réclame Stendhal aussi bien que la revendication individualiste de 
Victor Hugo, le plaidoyer pathétique de Vigny pour les “victimes’’ 
et l’apitoiement de Lamartine sur des vertus ignorées ne peuvent lais- 
ser qu’aux “petits romantiques” des possibilités de surenchéres qui, de 
fait, ne paraitront au jour que bien plus tard. “Le classicisme des ro- 
mantiques,” comme il est aisé de le dénommer, empéche en effet la 
branche frangaise d’un vaste mouvement de quitter 4 fond les directives 
qui donnent 4 notre littérature, sociable et humaine avant tout, les 
caractéristiques dont le monde en général ne s’est pas si mal trouvé. 


II 

Une nouvelle découverte de la Russie des tsars se devait désormais 
d’inclure, non plus les espoirs ou les dédains des intellectuels francais 
du XVIII° siécle, non plus la démonstration d’un charmant état re- 
tardataire que le “progrés” ne pouvait manquer d’animer et d’entrainer 
dans un mouvement réputé invincible, mais la constatation, et |’explica- 
tion possible, de divergences peut-étre plus difficiles 4 arbitrer que ne 
le croyait l’esprit voltairien. Le “(peuple inachevé” des anciens visiteurs 
serait-il, aprés tout, un peuple simplement différent? Mme de Ségur, 
elle-méme née en Russie, serait assez de cet avis, et Custine, qu’on ac- 
cusera de pactiser avec l’autorité tsariste, semble rattacher 4 des con- 
ditions géographiques et climatériques inchangeables—on ne parle pas 
encore de “race” en France 4 ce moment-des traits qu’il faut accepter 
comme une fois donnés. 


Un ciel gris, une eau peu vive, un climat ennemi de la vie, une terre spongieuse, 
basse, infertile et sans solidité, une plaine si peu variée que la terre y ressemble 
a de l’eau d’une teinte légérement foncée . . . 


Ce manque de fermes linéaments, si éloigné des paysages gracieuse- 
ment compartimentés de France, ne saurait encadrer des populations 
appelées comme les nétres 4 se définir et s’individualiser. ‘Poétiques 
comme la nature,” ajoutant “leur imagination 4 leurs affections,” les 
Russes pratiquent une moralité faite d’apitoiement plus que de vertu. 
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Leur musique chorale mérite l’admiration que les voyageurs sym- 
pathiques lui ont vouée... et les tsars, aprés tout, n’ont pas si ma! 
géré l’immense Empire que histoire leur a transmis. Comme Gogol et 
ses Ames mortes n’avait pas encore ému littérairement des lecteurs 
d’Occident, il semble que Pouchkine et Lermontov suffisent 4 caractér- 
iser l’effort d’expression d’un vaste peuple. Un cousin de Prosper Méri- 
mée, Henri Mérimée, 4 Saint-Petersbourg en 1839, publie Une Année 
en Russie et dirigé, semble-t-il, les curiosités de l’auteur de la Guzla 
vers des singularités pittoresques bien faites pour plaire au futur ami 
de Tourguenieff sans qu’une “race vive et élégante,” celle qu’il fré- 
quente dans la capitale officielle, soit vraiment différenciée de l’immense 
multitude qui, peu 4 peu, trouvera une expression plus authentique dans 
des ensembles nouveaux.? 

On sait enfin combien Balzac, passant en Ukraine les années dont 
son éblouissant mariage sera l’apogée, est amené 4 considérer d’un angle 
social extrémement conservateur les conditions de la paysannerie:’ 
pour |’héte et le successeur du comte Hanski, pouvait-il y avoir grand 
chose 4 tirer, esthétiquement parlant, de moujiks ignorants et dévots, 
animés surtout de cette convoitise de la terre, de ce /and-hunger qu’il 
attribuera sans nuances suffisantes aux Champenois frangais héritiers 
des lotissements de la Révolution francaise? 

En somme, la “Russie du servage” semble poser, 4 la France de Juil- 
let, des problémes paralléles 4 ceux qu’avait offerts la ‘Russie de la 
superstition” 4 la France des Encyclopédistes-et du coup I’intérét pour 
la psychologie fondamentale et pour son expression instinctive cédait 
le pas 4 des curiosités qu’on dirait plutét “pragmatiques.” Le réve agité 
des années quarante, |’émancipation des serfs en 1861, l’apparente 
similitude des objectifs sociaux et méme, sans doute, une marche 
identique de l’Histoire détournaient-ils l’attention de la France de 
particularités que désormais le courant de l’action entrainait dans sa 
marche? Puisque Tourguenieff sortait de son “nid de seigneurs” pour 
se proclamer “occidental,” puisque ce bon géant s’installait parmi nous 
et s’enthousiasmait pour les exigences de Flaubert en matifre de style, 
son vigoureux réalisme, l’analyse 4 laquelle il soumettait ces ‘‘terres 
vierges” ou ces “eaux printaniéres’’ de son pays n’étaient que de tou- 
chants hommages rendus & la primauté de |’Ouest en matiére sociale; 
tous les “‘nihilistes” dont il avait scruté le malaise, contracté pour une 
part 4 l’école des métaphysiciens allemands, allaient sans doute rentrer 
dans le rang. Il faut 4 Baudelaire une invitation au voyage dépassant 


2 A. Cahen, “Prosper Mérimée et la Russie,” Revue d’Histoire littéraire de la France, 


xxvitr (1921), 388. 
3 Mme S. de Korwin-Piotrowska, Balzac et le Monde slave (Paris, 1932). 
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l’Orient européen pour satisfaire sa nostalgie, et les impressions de 
Russie de Théophile Gautier, tout en faisant bonne mesure 4 des pay- 
sages d’un troublant exotisme, sont surtout des compositions en blanc 
majeur, tant donné la théorie du voyageur sur la nécessité d’explorer 
les pays au moment ow leurs caractéristiques de climat sont A leur 
maximum. Une esthétique parnassienne est, d’ailleurs, la plus opposée 
a la fluctuation et au demi-jour ot le subconscient aurait part. Avouée 
et méme proclamée par la majorité des écrivains dits “‘réalistes,” l’indif- 
férence 4 la musique suffirait sans doute 4 éloigner les lettres frangaises 
d’une perception sympathique en ces délicates matitres. Cependant 
d’autres approches se créaient 1a, 4 l’insu des maitres de l’heure et en 
attendant des temps plus propices, qu’entrevoyaient des “slavophiles” 
aussi décidés que V. Cherbuliez, fort perspicace d’ailleurs en ses vues.‘ 


III 


On a vu que, de bonne heure, des singularités musicales semblaient, 
aux “découvreurs” de |’Ame russe, faire partie inhérente d’expressions 
inédites et de manifestations singuliéres. Est-il vrai, comme le diront 
des esthéticiens raffinés, que la musique étant l’art le plus éloigné de 
toute imitation, les autres procédés expressifs sont voués 4 rivaliser 
quelque jour avec ceux que dominent rythmes, sonorités et lignes 
mélodiques? Combien différentes, ces vues d’émancipation, de cette 
“imitation” qu’un XVIII°* siécle trop sir de lui-méme prétendait re- 
trouver dans le chant et dans la parole des hommes, et qu’il étendait 
fallacieusement a la musique instrumentale tout entiére! Il est vrai que, 
dans le méme temps, les prestiges de la musique étaient souvent confinés 
dans une zone assez piteuse des dilections de bonne qualité. 

Un Polonais, “génial’”’ au gré de Balzac, et trés au courant de la Russie 
qu’il avait habitée comme prisonnier, Hoéne Wronski, avait prédit parmi 
d’autres stupéfiantes nouveautés® qu’un moment pouvait étre prévu ou 
la musique obéirait 4 de simples développements acoustiques, sans 
étre pour cela tenue de causer 4 !’oreille humaine la moindre jouissance. 
Avant que dit étre atteint ce stade singulier de progrés autonome, il 
est intéressant de noter 4 quel point les indices qu’on a vus plus haut, 
en matiére de musique et de danse, vont prendre de |’importance dans 
les curiosités frangaises. 

Comme de juste, c’est 4 Hector Berlioz, grand voyageur, grand 


‘M. A. Istrati, Victor Cherbuliez et le Cosmopolitisme (Paris, 1937), p. 93ss. 

5 Voir dans mes Orientations érangéres chez Balzac (Paris, 1927), p. 237, l’indication de 
ces prévisions. André Coeuroy, dans Musique et Lillérature (Paris 1923), a bien marqué 
importance profonde qu’au bagne Dostoiewsky est amené & donner aux mélodies du 
peuple russe. 
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curieux, enthousiaste de nouveautés pittoresques, que revint le mérite 
de découvrir, sans toujours en hausser la portée au-dessus d’un exotisme 
enchanteur, ce que décidément une nouvelle école musicale offrait, aux 
approches du milieu du siécle, 4 l’inspiration occidentale, hésitante 
entre une Italie persévérant dans son bel canto et une Allemagne dé- 
veloppant les géniales nouveautés de Beethoven. A Prague déja, dés 
1846, Berlioz mentionne 4 son ami Humbert Ferrand “les révolutions 
de la musique en Bohéme, les tendances particuliéres de |’4me slave,”’ 
qui s’éloignent de |’admiration traditionnelle en ces lieux qui furent pour 
Mozart le berceau de sa gloire. Et comme quelque technicité ne saurait 
manquer de se glisser dans les impressions du maitre coloriste francais, 
Berlioz mentionne “l’emploi de la septiéme de diminution sans prépara- 
tion’’—ce qui sans doute parait hardiesse inédite 4 l’auteur du Requiem. 

C’est surtout par Glinka, de qui les Russes font grand état comme 
instaurateur de l’opéra national, par sa Vie pour le Tsar (Ivan Sousanine), 
que notre Dauphinois découvre, en somme, |’absorption du chant popu- 
laire russe dans la musique de théatre: “musique de cochers,”’ déclaraient 
dédaigneusement les partisans des anciens procédés, mais que la jeune 
Russie est préte 4 saluer comme un défi artistique 4 cet “‘occidentalisme”’ 
qui, décidément, est en train de passer de’ mode. Berlioz, 4 Moscou en 
1847, assiste 4 la représentation de La Vie pour le Tsar, mais dans une 
salle trop grande ow cette musique est mal mise en valeur. A Paris, en 
1844, il avait déja aidé, de ses conseils et d’un bon article au Journal 
des Débats, le confrére moscovite en quéte d’une consécration frang¢aise: 
“haute supériorité” que les connaisseurs parisiens accepteront pour son 
originalité et sa vive fraicheur. Mais le cosmopolitisme musical de 
auteur des Troyens est amené 4 se cristalliser surtout autour d’une 
“musique de l’avenir” dont Liszt, Biilow et Richard Wagner sont les 
tenants en Allemagne, et la dévotion shakespearienne indéfectible du 
mari de Henriette Smithson, par ailleurs, reste trop intacte jusqu’au 
bout pour lui permettre de donner méme 4 Hamlet et 4 Lear plus de 
désordre expressif que ne le permettent une psychologie rationnelle et 
des habitudes admises. Malgré le nouveau séjour du maitre a Saint- 
Petersbourg en 1867, et ses relations avec d’autres novateurs comme 
César Cui et Balakireff, malgré son intimité avec Wladimir Stassoff, 
c’est bien son feuilleton des Débats qui reste le point culminant d’une 
compréhension esthétique permettant, en somme, au vieux lutteur, 
comme il avait dit jadis 4 propos de Mendelssohn, d’“‘échanger son toma- 
hawk” avec celui d’un lointain rival. Mais si l’on songe que dés 1868 le 
Boris Godounow et la Chambre d’enfants de Moussorgsky avaient pris 
forme, on est tenté de déplorer ces destins contraires dont s’est si juste- 
ment plaint Berlioz, dans sa lutte acharmée contre l’indifférence fran- 
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caise de son temps. Un Bourgault-Ducoudray, peu d’années plus tard, 
demandera a la Gréce et 4 l’Orient des tonalités et des rythmes inédits, 
et méme I’Inde fournira de singularités curieuses |’exotisme inquiet 
des compositeurs francais lassés des legons convenues de la villa 
Médicis: c’est en 1879 que Claude Debussy fera 4 Moscou le séjour 
d’ été qui permet 4 ses biographes de se poser le probléme de son initia- 
tion 4 Moussorgsky, en un temps ow |’orthodoxie musicale régnait a 
peu prés en souveraine au Conservatoire et dans les théatres lyriques. 

C’est dire que, si la France philosophique, aprés 1870-71, connaissait 
la “volonté”’ de Schopenhauer et |’‘inconscient” de Hartmann, non 
sans considérer comme dignes de la clinique ou méme de la Salpétriére 
bien des exemples allégués par de telles infractions aux données courantes, 
les lettres avaient 4 pratiquer 4 nouveau cette curiosité passionnée qui 
n’a jamais fait défaut a la France intellectuelle. D’étranges personnalités, 
telles que Marie Bashkirtseff, avec son absolue sincérité, les ‘‘bouffées 
d’amour”’ et les antipathies subséquentes de sa libre humeur, continu- 
aient 4 déconcerter, tout en les charmant 4 |’occasion, les Maupassant 
et les Barrés, et quand Dumas fils mettait en scéne, en 1876, une izsba 
au troisiéme acte de ses Danicheff, une curiosité plutét superficielle 
s’offrait 4 une présentation qui ne |’était guére moins. L’art décoratif 
d’un A. M. Mucha, né en Moravie, ne pouvait guére prétendre repré- 
senter le chatoiement et les orgies de couleur q’ue plus tard les ballets 
russes devaient offrir 4 des yeux étonnés de Parisiens. 


IV 


Que la vraie révélation, en ces matiéres, soit due 4 un gentilhomme 
francais, ancien combattant de 1870 et appartenant 4 la forte génération 
qui devait si vite remettre d’aplomb une France que la Prusse croyait 
avoir mise pour toujours hors de combat—c’est un des paradoxes ap- 
parents dont ne se console pas une certaine variété d’histoire littéraire 
a priori, plus partisane qu’impartiale, et moins esthétique en ses vues 
que pauvrement sociologique. 

Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié, nommé troisiéme secrétaire 4 l’ambas- 
sade de Saint-Petersbourg en 1876 aprés un stage levantin qui le lais- 
sait ébloui, marié en 1878 4 la fille du général N. N. Annenkoff, disciple 
indéniable de Vigny par son mépris du succés immédiat, ne tarde pas 
a s’intéresser 4 “‘l’imprévu de la vie et de l’4me russe avec ses mouve- 
ments contradictoires.’’ I] se garde d’étre dupe, dans les milieux officiels 
que ses fonctions lui font fréquenter, de la culture de serre chaude qui 
donne évidement un charme capiteux 4 un ‘“‘monde étrange et raffiné’’; 
les “moujiks souffreteux” sont 14 pour persuader un Frangais de bonne 
qualité que c’est “‘un monde qui s’en va” qui s’offre 4 son observation, 
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et qu’une “nouvelle Russie, jeune, A4pre, inquiéte, incertaine de sa voie 
nouvelle,” traverse les affres indistinctes d’un enfantement ne ressem- 
blant en rien aux évolutions des sociétés politiques occidentales. “Rien 
n’est organisé pour la trempe des caractéres, écrit-il en 1879 4 ses amis 
de France, tout en vue de les déprimer,” et que ce soit le monde illuminé 
des nihilistes, ou la masse atone des paysans, ou |’intelligentsia enfiévrée 
de métaphysique, nulle commune mesure ne semble s’offrir entre l’ascen- 
sion frangaise des classes moyennes, la revendication anglaise des droits 
civiques, et le bouillonnement qui tantét s’éléve et tant6t retombe dans 
cet “Empire des tsars” que les Rambaud aprés les Leroy-Beaulieu 
s’efforcaient de scruter et de définir. C’est encore, semble se dire Vogiié, 
la littérature qui rendra le mieux compte de dissonances et de déséqui- 
libres (du gré de nos certitudes) qui n’ont aprés tout rien que de norma! 
dans une contrée comme celle-ci, dans une terre de servage, dans les 
conditions faites 4 l’intelligence, détraquée par surcroit par la méta- 
physique allemande, et comme obligée de se dévorer elle-méme: car le 
nihilisme était la toile de fond sur lequel se détachait désormais toute 
étude de Tourguenieff comme de Dostoievsky. De tout l’ensemble lit- 
téraire du temps, c’était bien le roman, dans une nouveauté singuliére 
et avec une massivité aussi convaincante qu’elle était peu artistique, 
qui pouvait le mieux fournir une clef 4 des curiosités insuffisamment 
satisfaites par les faits-divers de l’époque. 

D’oiu cé livre, Le Roman russe qui, en dépit des réserves incidentes de 
son auteur, était une révélation pour le public occidental de 1886: une 
de ces brusques démonstrations, telles que les Lettres anglaises de Vol- 
taire ou ]’Allemagne de Mme de Staél, qui font bréche dans |’éternelle 
muraille de Chine élevée par les ensembles variés du genre humain 4 
légard d’autres ensembles parfois voisins. On peut dire qu’avec cet in- 
formateur souvent hésitant mais toujours sincére et qui jamais n’invo- 
quait des motifs bas de résistance et de non-acceptation, la singularité 
d’une psychologie instable et d’une apparente morbidesse congénitale 
passe & une compréhension nouvelle de conditions assez généralisées 
pour faire figure quasi normale. Maintenant que Tourguenieff a terminé 
sa carriére et son existence, et que Tolstoi vient compléter un cycle 
dont Dostoievsky occupe le point culminant, comment ne pas saisir 
“’4me flottante des Russes qui dérive 4 travers toutes les philosophies,” 
la “langueur inexpliquée des écrivains,” l’importance des réves et la 
fréquence de “‘frayeurs mystiques” chez des écrivains fort doués par 
ailleurs? “‘Les régions déraisonnables du cerveau,” chez un Dostoievsky, 
ont l’air d’étre hantées par l’idée fixe, et ce “fréle et vivace faisceau de 
nerfs,”’ que l’auteur d’ailleurs a connu et fréquenté sympathiquement, 
secréte ces mots dont on dirait qu’ils sont “écrits en profondeur plutét 
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qu’en longueur”: en dépit du nom de Charcot invoqué 4 l’occasion, qui 
sait si la compréhension totale de “l’homme intérieur” ne va pas in- 
clure des éléments réputés ‘‘morbides” au sens des certitudes, ou des 
présomptions, de la santé? En d’autres termes, l’auteur du Roman russe, 
désireux d’opposer un “réalisme’’ apitoyé a l’imperturbable objectivité 
affichée par les successeurs de Flaubert et les émules nouveaux de 
Stendhal (oublieux d’ailleurs d’une part importante, et bien connue 
des Russes, de l’oeuvre de Balzac), se trouvait comme malgré lui amené 
a faire entrer dans les curiosités frangaises des séductions troublantes: 
la “religion de la souffrance’’ pour Dostoievsky, j’évangélisme apitoyé 
ou etait présenté le nihilisme initial de Tolstoi—tout cela n’empéchait 
pas l’otchaianie (le désespoir) “entrain triste et fou,” d’avoir son im- 
mense place dans des pages singuliérement informées et, dans l’ensemble, 
sympathiques: 

Ecoutez ce qui suit: c’est bien un Russe qui parle, et pour tous ses 
fréres: 
Quand je me souviens de mon adolescence et de |’état d’esprit ot je me trouvais 
alors, je comprends trés bien les crimes les plus atroces, commis sans but, sans 
désir de nuire, comme cela, par curiosité, par besoin inconscient d’action. Il y a 
des minutes ov l’avenir se présente 4 l’homme sous des couleurs si sombres, que 
esprit craint d’arréter son regard sur cet avenir, qu’ il suspend totalement en 
lui-méme |’exercice de la raison et s’efforce de se persuader qu’il n’y aura pas 
d’avenir et qu’il n’y a pas eu de passé. En de pareilles minutes, quand la pensée 
ne contréle plus chaque impulsion de la volonté, quand les instincts matériels 
demeurent les uniques ressorts dela vie,— .. . .5* 


Suivent un certain nombre d”“‘actes gratuits,’ incendiaires, meur- 
triers, destructeurs des autres et de soi-méme, illustrant des ‘‘éclipses 
temporaires de la pensée” que |’auteur commente en ces mots: 


Pur enfantillage, dira-t-on. Oui, dans nos cerveaux mieux gouvernés, ol ces 
larves de cauchemar n’arrivent jamais 4 la vie de l’action, mais pas dans les 
cerveaux russes, ol ces coups de folie se continuent fréquemment par l’acte 
correspondant. ... C’est la séduction et l’épouvante du pays de folie froide, 
ot l’on ne veut de la vie que les extrémes, ot |’on sait tout supporter, excepté 
les sorts médiocres, ot l’on aime mieux s’anéantir que se modérer. Pauvre Rus- 
sie! c’est ton Ame d’oiseau de mer, léger dans la tempéte, et chez lui sur l’abime! 


Il serait bien curieux d’étudier les commentaires suscités par un livre 
de cette importance, non pas du point de vue de son intérét propre, 
mais dans le mouvement instinctif de défense que tout ensemble social 
pratique 4 l’egard d’“‘étrangetés” qui risquent de devenir plus attirantes 
a mesure qu’elles touchent 4 des régions normales de |’étre humain 


® Le roman russe, pp. 289 ss. de la réidition de 1924. 
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simplement “‘ignorées” ou négligées par d’autres habitudes ou des 
disciplines différentes. Méme pour un Alphonse Daudet, d’une sensi- 
bilité si aigiie, le “‘brouillard slave,” la “terre vierge” de Russie, |’“en- 
gourdissement de conscience” du paysan ignorant paraissaient articles 
de foi, garantis encore par les confidences et peut-étre par la maniére 
d’étre du grand ami Tourguenieff. Dans la Petite Paroisse, c’est & un 
brave et sage curé de campagne que Daudet fait prononcer, 4 |’égard 
de la “religion de la souffrance humaine,” un vif réquisitoire: les mérites 
de tant de simples gens de chez nous, luttant de leur mieux contre un 
destin contraire, ne méritent-ils pas d’étre mus en lumiére plutét que 
les doléances de ces “‘réprouvés,”’ qui semblent des fatalistes apitoyés 
et demandant qu’on s’apitoie sur eux, au lieu de mettre en jeu les facultés 
de discernement et de volonté imparties par la Providence 4 ceux qui 
préférent la lumiére aux ténébres? Et comme |’“alliance russe” e 
politique amenait les Frangais réfléchis 4 regarder d’un oeil plus attentis 
des ‘“‘Européens” longtemps considérés comme semi-asiatiques, rien de 
suprenant si les sautes d’humeur de femmes aux “‘yeux pales” (comme 
Tourguenieff avait eu peur d’écrire en raison des prescriptions du Dic- 
tionnaire de l’Académie) inspiraient quelque inquiétude aux prudences 
familiales. 


7 


Subconscience, réserve prodigieuse, océan plein de vie élémentaire, premier 
grouillement de toute la spiritualité intérieure! 


C’est André Beaunier® qui parle ainsi, dans L’Homme qui a perdu son 
moi (1912). A cette date, ot Marcel Proust a déja commencé une ceuvre 
orientée par d’autres initiateurs vers des régions identiques ou voisines, 
ou les Archives de Psychologie, 4 Genéve, publient depuis quelques années 
des études de psychanalyse ou des observations sur les réves et sur 
introspection sous toutes ses formes,’ c’est malgré tout l’heure de 
Dostoievsky, plus que de tout autre écrivain russe, qui a sonné. Des 
deux offres maitresses émanées de son ceuvre, la compassion évangélique 
humiliée et fraternelle, la soumission 4 des fatalités psychologiques ir- 
rémédiables, ce n’est guére la premiére qui a chance de l’emporter. De 


6 Ce normalien avait bien compris, par ses voyages et ses séjours au dehors, combien 
Vesprit ‘‘statique” si fréquent chez beaucoup de ses contemporains, avait besoin d’étre 
quelque peu évertué par une entente d’autres données. Ses Notes sur la Russie sont de 
1901, mais la rareté de ce volume ne rend pas possible, hors de France, une allusion docu- 
mentée a ce témoignage. 

7 Les cliniciens francais n’avaient pas manqué de favoriser des études relatives a ces 
problemes, et l’auteur de ces lignes, 4 la Faculté de médecine de Lyon, a plusieurs fois été 
membre des jurys qui discutaient les travaux des éléves du Dr. Lacassagne. Cf. de méme, 
pour Bordeaux, un éléve de Régis, Dr P. Chabanaix. Le subconscient chez les artistes, les 
savants et les écrivains (Paris, 1897). 
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médiocres traductions de certaines de ses ceuvres “en halperinois,”’ 
comme on disait méchamment des pauvres transcriptions de Halperine- 
Kaminsky, n’avaient guére avancé son prestige dans une France encore 
assez distraite. Au contraire, le succés des Fréres Karamazow au Vieux- 
Colombier (1911) permet un rebondissement extraordinaire a |’ceuvre 
entiére d’un auteur mal “‘francisé”’ jusque-la (pour employer |’expres- 
sion d’Emile Hennequin en 1889), et l’on peut dire que le théatre de 
Jacques Copeau, appuyé sur une Nouvelle Revue Francaise sympathique, 
devient pour longtemps, et malgré la Guerre qui arréte quelque temps 
son activité, un tremplin parfait pour le rebondissement chez nous d’un 
art littéraire n’affichant plus les dédains d’antan pour des caractérs 
fluctuants, des volontés défaillantes, des illogismes dans la pensée et 
dans l’action, comme la psychologie récente les attribuait 4 la seule 
morbidité. Ce sera au Vieux-Colombier qu’André Gide conférenciera 
aprés sa découverte d’un Dostoievsky dont il discrédite la présentation 
initiale par Vogiié, un mondain (!) incapable d’entrer dans |’essence des 
choses. 

Antoine Tchekhov viendra vite s’ajouter au maitre de Crime et 
Chitiment, soit que la Carte d’Europe de Daniel-Rops l’invoque ainsi 
qu’un autre investigateur d’‘étres invertébrés,” soit que d’autres 
critiques catholiques, L. Levaux en 1929, A. Hilaire en 1928, Ch. Du Bos 
dans mainte allusion de ses études, fassent écho a la plainte désolée d’une 
abjection clamant du fond de sa misére. Comme Tolstoi et Merejkowski 
avaient de leur cété dénoncé le paganisme de la Renaissance et la résur- 
rection des faux dieux, Gide apergoit assez distinctement, semble-t-il, 
’ampleur d’un €pisode qui, chez Dostoievsky précisément, propose une 
sorte de christianisme primitif, antérieur ou extérieur a toute solidifica- 
tion ‘‘romaine.”” De méme que Freud ne semble, a |’auteur de Corydon, 
qu’un annonciateur aprés la lettre de ses propres instabilités, le phéno- 
méne, bien connu des historiens littéraires, d’influences ne pouvant 
agir que sur des “‘préfigurations,”’ se révéle une fois de plus a son sujet. 
Il en est autrement de moindres représentants de la littérature frangaise 
d’entre les deux guerres, et dans la préface muse en 1926 en téte des 
Souvenirs de la fille du romancier russe, André Suarés pouvait écrire: 
“Dostoievsky est moins de son temps que du notre.” 

Il voulait dire que c’est 4 peu prés toute la conception de|l’individu 
humain qui se trouvait accrochée, pour les auteurs “A la page,’’ a la 
renommeée de |’écrivain russe en France, précédée qu’elle avait été par 
la dette de Nietzsche 4 son égard et par mainte découverte britannique 
ultérieure.® 

Encore un rien de singularité, un vestige d’exotisme ne laissent-ils 


* Cf. W. Neuschaeffer, Dostoiewsky’s Einfluss auf den englischen Roman (Heidelberg, 
1935). 
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pas de subsister au fond de l’expérience psychologique 4 laquelle était 
soumise une civilisation naguére si assurée de sa stabilité mentale aussi 
bien que sociale. La poésie nouvelle et la musique, expressions subjectives 
du moi, ne tarderont pas 4 étre rejointes, dans leur spontanéité alléguée, 
par les arts du dessin et méme par I’architecture, avec la danse et la 
mimique pour faire en quelque sorte transition entre des activités que 
les distinctions de Lessing et de son Laocoon avaient prétendu répartir 
en des domaines séparés. Et rien n’est curieux comme de voir, dans 
V Anthologie de la nouvelle Poésie francaise (1927) les lieux de naissance 
faire défaut pour Tzara, Mathias Liibeck et Ivan Goll, tandis que les 
calmes sous-préfectures et les placides banlieues s’illustrent d’avoir 
produit Rimbaud et Germain Nouveau, F. Jammes et P. J. Joure et 
Tristan Deréme. 

Bakou est le lieu de naissance de S. E. Nacht, l’éléve de S. Freud qui 
se pique d’avoir le premier enseigné officiellement la psychanalyse 4 
Paris. 

On peut dire que, vers 1929, date de fondation de la Revue frangaise de 
Psychanalyse, le subconscient a cause gagnée: il n’est plus nécessaire, 
comme dans les évocations de Lenormand et de son Mangeur de réves 
(1922) d’imaginer des circonstances exceptionnelles pour lui permettre 
de s’étaler; il semble faire partie essentielle de toute psychologie sincére, 
et romanciers et dramaturges s’ingénient 4 donner & l’obsession, au réve, 
aux répressions diverses qui ne sauraient avoir le dessus sur le libido, une 
importance primordiale. Le subconscient ne serait-il pas, au fond, la 
persistance d’une “Ame du monde” que la civilisation n’est pas arrivée 
a oblitérer entitrement? Le “réve” évoqué par Albert Béguin en intime 
connection avec |’“Ame romantique’’ n’est pas éloigné de cette mag- 
nifique célébration, comme si le principe d’ordre et de constante harmonie 
que d’autres Ages croyaient nécessaire pour résister au chaos avait fait 
son temps et allait céder la place & de troubles remuements, a des 
grouillements plus ou moins secrets que |’égout de |’Univers devait a 
toute force laisser échapper au grand jour. 

Sans aller jusqu’a cette glorification qui rejoignait certaines “posses- 
sions” indiquées par Dostoievsky, une psychologie indulgente a tout 
laisser-aller avait décidément triomphé, et tout ce qui, tenu en bride 
par les disciplines traditionnelles, avait tant bien que mal alimenté sans 
la diriger une psychologie consciente, etait invité désormais 4 se mani- 
fester au dehors. C’est en vain que les psychologues s’efforcaient de 
faire la part du feu, et que des critiques orthodoxes multipliaient des 
admonestations un peu trop péremptoires. Comme de juste, une grande 
partie des arguments pro ef contra tournaient autour de |’auteur de 
Crime et Chatiment et de divers autres écrivains russes que le sillage de 
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Dostoievsky entratnait dans une notoriété favorable. C’est 4 propos 
du livre de son beau-frére que le prudent Michel Arnauld écrivait dans 
la Nouvelle Revue francaise de juillet 1924: “Nos moralistes savent bien 
que le Moi, dans son unité, ne se maintient pas sans effort; c’est une 
premiere réussite.” 

Par une assimilation naturelle, méme si les faits ne la justifient pas, 
la critique frangaise attribue a des affinités slaves, en ces années si dé- 
cisives pour l’avenir qui doit en résulter, toute manipulation par trop 
mouvante de personnages francais. Le romancier Troyat (de son nom 
Tarapoff) s’impatiente 4 bon droit, chaque fois que des critiques trop 
avisés découvrent ‘“‘du russe” dans les ceuvres d’un homme qui a recu 
en France son éducation et son initiation littéraire. Aussi n’hésite-t-il 
pas, dans sa propre étude sur Dostoievsky, 4 expliquer 4 nouveau par 
des faits sociaux—c’est-A-dire susceptibles de changement avec les 
conditions de la société—tous ces fameux décentrements de conscience: 


L’élite est peu nombreuse, le peuple est innombrable. Cette poignée d’hommes 
cultivés est hypnotisée par la foule. Elle a peur d’étre hypnotisée par elle. 


VI 

Précisement parce que l’homme est un “composé instable,”” comme 
ne |’ignorait nullement un savant de la taille d’Emile Littré, les moyens 
d’agir sur lui, de le préparer 4 un réle actif et non soumis 4 d’impérieuses 
directives venues du dehors, de lui proposer en d’autres termes “des 
disciplines,”’ font partie de ce minimum de “‘sociologie” que tout “‘citoyen 
de l’univers” admet, en dépit de tous les affranchissements apparents. 
Il est entendu que la multiplicité et la discontinuité de la nature hu- 
maine, l’inconstance en amour, les intermittences du coeur, la coex- 
istence de consciences simultanées, tout ce que les maitres du clair- 
obscur et de |’4-coup psychologique mirent si pertinemment en valeur, 
sont le vrai tréfonds de notre moi: est-ce une raison pour préférer 
encouragement donné, par une litterature longtemps réputée singuli¢re 
sinon morbide, aux sécurités proposées par d’autres tendances? Si le 
fond du débat® est l’antagonisme entre “‘l’esprit catholique et sa dy- 


* Rien de plus caracteristique au fond que le renversement de valeurs notable chez deu 
écrivains de langue allemande, également libéraux en politique, mais séparés par un siécle 
environ d’une évolution que des esprits simplistes ont appelée le crépuscule de I’Occident 
Gottfried Keller (Henri le Vert, 1v, 20) fait du subconscient le cheval et du libre arbitre 
le cavalier; se servant tout juste de la méme image, Thomas Mann (New York Times, 
23 avril 1937) dit au contraire: ‘Le subconscient est ordinairement le cavalier, alors que le 
conscient est le cheval.” Néanmoins dans Freud, Goethe, Wagner (New York, 1937), 
p. 18, cet écrivain semble plutét faire du “ridden by the unconscious” la thése freudienne 
(que d’ailleurs il admire). 
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namique de lutte et l’esprit orthodoxe et son repliement statique sur 
lui-méme,’’”® d’autres dénominations n’ont qu’Aa étre données 4 ces 
vieux enjeux, pour que leur permanence ou leur revaluation apparaisse 
& quiconque garde le souci de ce que Goethe appelait “le bien supréme 
de l’humanité, la personne.” 
Paris, France 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 





Cf. au contraire la dénonciation de |’“‘immonde freudisme” par Francois Mauriac, 
élevé parmi des médecins, et dans H. G. Wells. Autobiography (London, 1934), p. 79, 
explication des hypothéses de la psycho-analyse par les conditions de l’habitat dans 
l'Europe orientale. 

10 L. Levaux, Romanciers (Paris), 1929, p. 254. 





